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AN ALL-SCHOOL NUTRITION PROGRAM 


FOR A HIGH SCHOOL TEACHER 


family problems. Mrs. Doris CuNN] 
her teaching experi es in a small Nebr 


HOME COUNSELING IN HOUSING PROJECT 


HOME ECONOMICS IN JUNIOR COI 
as found by I SI] 


recent study, W [ cISCUSSE 


Six of the papers from our annual méeting not reported in the 


September issue will be held over for the November number. 

















experimental cookery 


easy to use.” 
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Convenient for the instructor to use 
because: 


1. Experiments are listed according to lab- 
oratory facilities required. 

2. Suggestions are given for fitting long ex- 
periments into the laboratory period. 

3. All equipment and supplies needed for 
each experiment are listed. 

4. Methods of papers all chemical solu- 
tions and other supplies are given. 


And for the student because: 


1. Experiments are easily followed. 

2. Apparatus and supplies for cach experi- 
ment are listed, saving time in setting up ex- 
periments. 

3. Diagrams and illustrations help the stu- 
dent in setting up and learning to use unfa- 
miliar apparatus. 


A second year college text for courses in food 
chemistry and experimental cooking. Valuable 
collateral reading for many courses in nutrition 
and dietetics. 
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“A valuable manual for College courses in food chemistry and 


well illustrated, simple and clear, 


—JOURNAL OF HOME ECONOMICS 


ood Chemistr 


nd 


a 
Cooker 


by EVELYN G. HALLIDAY 
and ISABEL T. NOBLE 


Teachers say: 


MARTHA DRESSLER, University of 
Washington: *‘Provides a much needed treat- 
ment tasmuimanal cookery especially with 
reference to its technique... that the book 
was written by two outstanding home econ- 
omists is a distinct advantage.” 


BELLE LOWE, lowa State College: ‘Well 
written . . . will save many teachers a great 
deal of time to have the directions for 
equipping the laboratory as well as explicit 
directions ‘for performing |the experiments."’ 


RUTH COWAN CLOUSE, Illinois In- 
stitute of Technology: ‘A unique contribution 
to the field of food chemistry and cookery." 


BETTY M. WATTS, University of Cali- 
fornia: ‘‘The volume will be valuable as a 
reference for several of our food classes.’’ 
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FREE TO HOME ECONOMICS TEACHERS 


COMPARATIVE 









RECIPES 


(REVISED EDITION) 







Contains Lecture and Laboratory Ma- 
terial Especially Useful in Experimental 
Cookery Classes . . . Punched fo Fit 
Standard 81 x 11” Binder. 








The lecture material defines the princi- 








pal steps in the processing of irradiated 






evaporated milk and explains the result- 






ant advantages in food preparation. 






The laboratory material includes com- 





parative recipes which demonstrate how 









dishes made with irradiated evaporated 






milk compare with the same dishes made 






from 





with bottled milk, cream, or eggs 






the standpoint of appearance, grain, tex- 






ture, consistency, flavor, economy, nutri- 






tive value, and simplicity of preparation. 






All recipes included in this material 






have been tested in the Pet Milk Experi- 
mental Kitchens by Pet Milk Company's 


trained home economists. 







Home Economics Dept., PET MILK COMPANY, 
1448-i Arcade Bldg., St. Louis 1, Mo. 


Please send me, free of charge, __copi f “Comparative Recipes.’ 
I teach (subjects) a we School (grade) 
Name __ aff “ 

Street ms anes — = 


City — —_s State iad 
Fill in completely. Offer limited to residents of Continental U. S.) 
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Answers Many of Your Greatest Teaching Problems 


AN ACTIVITY PROGRAM IN HOMEMAKING 


By Edris L. Butler and and Laura Patton 


Just Published 


In four Parts, each Part bound as a separate unit: 


PART Il. YOU AND YOUR HOME 
Questions, investigations, activity plans and suggestions, ideas, references, and other 
original material organized around the student, her personality, and the economic and 


physical features of her home. 


PART II. YOUR DAILY FOOD 


Activities related to understanding of diet and nutrition, purchase, preparation, and 


serving of food, etc. 


PART III. YOUR HEALTH 


Behavior and responsibility, ideas, related to the student’s position in the household, 
health and social problems, etc. 


PART IV. YOUR WARDROBE 
Activities to promote understanding of the values behind good taste, sound judgment, 
and individual initiative in choosing and maintaining a wardrobe. 
So low priced, so economically “‘expendable” in the service of each 
student that an ordinary writing pad and pencil might actually cost her 


as much or more! 


Each Part, 32 pages, 7 x 10 inches, 20 cents. Only 15 cents each in quantities of five or more 


co 


pies. 
Complete, all four Parts bound together, 90 cents. (Complete bound copy furnished free 


with adoption of 20 or more copies of any one Part.) 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS, PEORIA 3, ILLINOIS 

















DECORATING FOR YOU 


TURNING YOUR 
QUESTION MARKS 
INTO PERIODS 





by Florence B. Terhune 


HERE in clear everyday language the questions of 
‘““why’s’’ and “‘how’s”’ of well-planned furnishings and 
decorating are answered so that every student can easily 
understand. Every step in the planning of a room's 
decoration follows bes detailed illustrated directions 
for selecting furniture, wallpaper, paint colors, fabric, 
floor coverings, and accessories and then putting them 
together with happy results. 


INVALUABLE reference—Has glossaries of furniture 
woods and fabrics in the text, separate glossary of dec- 
orating terms, and an index that can actually be used. 


THE author is an expert in the decorating field, and 
lectures on decorating and furnishings before large grou 
of women and acts as advisor to the professional field 
of store stylists and buyers. 


284 pages List $3.00 
SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
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NOW READY 


a 1944 revised and reset edition of 


Wilmot - Batjer 


FOOD 


FOR THE FAMILY 


The national program for the study of nutrition on a nation-wide scale, the 
importance of good nutrition in wartime for civilian and military well-being, 
and the changes in food supply during wartime have made necessary a thor- 
ough reworking of this well-known book. 


Much of the book has been expanded, laboratory problems and recipes have been 
more effectively presented, and there are many new photographs and drawings 


The text retains the original point of view of meeting the needs of the pro- 


spective homemaker as well as those of the professional worker in the field. 


768 pages 


$3.25 list 


j. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK 


i a a a a aes 
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BOOK NEWS 








Mildred Graves Ryan’s Clothing Textbooks 


FOR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
JUNIOR FASHIONS 


HILI 


thorough instruction in the fundamen 


this engaging textbook provides 
tal principles and techniques, it is not just 
another sewing book; it is, in fact, a com 


plete ‘‘fashion’’ manual for the young girl 


who has become conscious of herself as a 
social being. It answers the many questions 
that every girl asks about styles, patterns, 
designs, color, fabrics, cosmetics, hair-dress 
ing, health and beauty, personality develop 
ment, the choice and care of clothing, the 
reconditioning of garments, etc. The book is 
informally written, is profusely illustrated, 
and contains a wealth of sane advice, study 
helps, and practical suggestions. 


$1.28 


FOR SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


YOUR CLOTHES 
AND PERSONALITY 


HIS is one of the most popular clothing 
texts for senior-high-school courses ever 
published. Written from the senior - high 
school girl’s own point of view, this chatty, 


good-humored book offers the adolescent 
girl just the common-sense advice she most 
needs and most wants to have pertaining to 
every phase of personal appearance. It is 
full of 


health, beauty aids, attitudes, 


helpfGl hints respecting manners, 
clothing de- 
sign, purchasing, hair-dressing, and the like 
Among its great many illustrations are a 
number of amusing drawings and a special 
section of photographs showing appropriate 
clothing for all occasions. 


REVISED EDITION, $2.00 











D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 


35 West 32nd Street 
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E verythin g 


you want to know about 


HOME 
DECORATION 


FURNITURE ¢ CARPETS ¢ GLASS ¢ FABRICS 
LIGHTING ¢ PERIODS * ARRANGEMENTS « ET( 


New Books 


Published May 16th 


LIVING WITH 
CHILDREN 


By Gertrude E. Chittenden. This book pre- 
sents the principles of child development which 
are basic to wise adult guidance of children. 
The whole development of the child from in- 
fancy to adolescence is covered, with full treat- 
ment of the special problems of each age. 
Problems of the child in a world at war are dis- 
cussed, and useful information is given on the 
community care of the child. 163 pages. $1.75 


Published July 18th 


MANAGEMENT 
IN 
DAILY LIVING 


By Ruth L. Bonde. Sound, usable advice is 
given here on all such essentials as the appor- 
tionment of time and energy in the running of 
the home, the division of responsibilities among 
the members of a household, the many skills and 
techniques that make housekeeping easier, the 
management of family finances and so forth. 


$2.50 


Published August 8th 


MARRIAGE 
AND FAMILY 
RELATIONSHIPS 


By Robert G. Foster. Basic personality traits 
and attitudes essential for a happy home, the 
selection and courtship of a mate, the adjust- 
ments in marriage, and changing relationships 
incident on the coming of children are discussed 
in this new book. In simple straightforward 
terms it explains the psychological, emotional, 
physiological and social fundamentals of a 
successful marriage, illustrated with many case 
studies and with special attention to the prob- 
lems of marriage under wartime conditions. 
$2.50 


Do you want a handy book packed 
with the things you want to know 
about furniture and interior decora- 
tion? A book thar will tell you 
how to recognize genuine Chippen- 
dale or Wedgwood instantly?... 
Adapt Georgian furnishings to a 
modern room? . . . The best rugs and 
draperies to use? You'll find the 
answers—and the whole story of 
Decoration at your fingertips in Dec- 
oratively Speaking! 

The Last Word From 

The First Authority 
Gladys Miller (the author) is now 
Decorating Consultant, Public 
Buildings Administration, following 
a distinguished career with many of 


| America’s leading department stores; 


She edited the decorating pages of 
Mademoiselle and Small Homes Guide. 
You will turn to her book constantly 
for facts, ideas, or instruction 


Tells “WHY” As Well As “HOW” 


| “DECORATIVELY SPEAKING" 


furnishes a clear, detailed perspective 
on the entire subject. Each historical 
period is carefully analyzed. You 
are shown the decorative use today 
of the period's features. Informa- 
tion never before available in one 
book—magnificently illustrated with 
128 clear drawings which enable you 
to IDENTIFY AND COMPARE 
different furniture styles, and put 
them to use in your own home. 


SEND NO MONEY 


5 days’ Free Examination 


Simply mai! the coupon. The book will be sent 
to you at once. If you are not satisfied with it, 
send it back within 5 days and pay nothing 
But if you decide to keep it, send only $2.0o— 
and then $1.95 one month later (plus 20¢ pack- 
ing and postage costs). 





If you have a 
home, you need 
this basic in- 
formation 

DECORATING 
FUNDAMENTALS 
17th CENTURY ENG 
LISH FURNISHINGS 
Norman and Gorhic 
styles; Tudor; Jacob 
ean; Restoration 
periods 
GEORGIAN’ FUR 
NISHINGS. Chip- 
pendale, the brochers 
Adam; Hepplewhice, 
Wedgwood ; Sheratoa 
COLONIAL AND 
EARLY AMERICAN 
Adaptation of tradi- 
tional English, Dutch, 
French styles to acw 
backgrounds. 
TWENTIETH CEN- 
TURY. The Modera 
period; new uses for 
standard materials. 


If you don’t have a 
home, these and 


other fascinating, 

practical chapters 
will help you plan 
the home you are 
going to have 








DOUBLEDAY, DORAN AND COMPANT, 
Dept. JHE9 Garden City. N. 


Send me “‘DECORATIVELY SPEAKING.’ 
5 days FREE. 
full payment—or else I will return the 
ther obligation 


If I decide to keep the book, I will sead you $2, 
then $1.95 a month later (plus 20¢ postage and packing costs) as 


w* 


I a he examine it for 


to you withour fur- 











Name 
Address et 
* 
City Zone No State 


= 








ct 


—y-y 


_ wm. 


T anY 


C) SAVE 20¢! Check here if for convenience you prefer to send 
one single remittance (instead of two) and thus SAVE postage and 
packing charges. Enclose check or money order for $3.95 as pay- | 


THE MACMILLAN CO. 


60 5th Ave. N. Y. 11 


ment in full. Same 5-day money-back privilege applies. 
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Ready NOW | ——__ 


NORGE 38-inch . oe 
GAS RANGE 


rhe families of those you contact need 
no longer wait for war's end to obtain 
1 full-quality, up-to-the-minute gas 
range. With special government 


| 
| 














[-— 


ALSO AVAILABLE —~ 
IN 2) 

20-INCH SIZE koi?) 
“) 





ww 7 >, \ \ 





authorization, Norge is now building ——t _) 

. ° e cr a % ws 

full-sized gas ranges of highest- | ~~ Fh Soe \ 
° ° cee 

grade heavy materials and with famous oe /™ 


Norge features. 

FOR BOTTLED, ARTIFICIAL OR NATURAL GAS | 
These prewar-quality gas ranges are 
iwailable through Norge dealers to 
inyone securing an O.P.A. certificate. 
Your people will appreciate hearing 
of this new development so important 
to their health and convenience. 











Except for these ranges, Norge is 
100% in war productiong@ther Norge 
home appliances will be available as 
soon as the government perinits their 
manufacture. eae 





Norge Division, Borg-Warner Cor- 
poration, 670 East Woodbridge St., 
Detroit 26, Michigan. REFRIGERATORS - ELECTRIC RANGES “WASHERS ‘GAS RANGES "HOME HEATERS 
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Some of the interesting subjects covered in the 
Breakfast “Source-Book”: 
STUDY OF AMERICAN BREAKFAST HABITS 
MENU MAKER FOR VARIETY 
TOP OF THE MORNING RECIPES 
BREAKFAST PARTIES 


NUTRITIONAL VALUES OF FOODS COMMONLY 
EATEN AT BREAKFAST 


(In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal—it helps.) 












. - A Teacher’s 








ERF 1s a book that is difterent —a 
H teacher's handbook on breakfast. We 
believe you will welcome it, not only as a 

) source-book” for your reference library, but 


as a helpful guide in the teaching of an 


important subject 


It is written especially for teachers. It ts 
refreshingly novel, vet it answers many ques 


) tions you and vour students will ask 


It is a compendium on breakfast, the onc 
meal so frequently neglected that its impor 
tance is being stressed by all nutritionists 


and home economics leaders 


This new Breaktast ~Source-Book” pre 


CEREAL 
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Comprehensive 





sents the heritage of the modern breakfast 


and its current nutritional importance. Also 
included are complete chapters with ilustra- 
tions and photographs covering many new 
ideas for menus, recipes, and the planning 


of “Good Breakfasts 


A Teaching Outline consisting of topics 
for discussion, and suggested classroom and 


laboratory activities, is also included for your 


convenience 


25 Student's Notebook Folders and one 
Basic Breakfast Wall Chart complete these 


. , 
educational materials for classroom usc 


INSTITUTE, inc 


135 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


Home Economics Department 

CEREAL INSTITUTE, Inc. 
These teaching materials 135 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 
are offered to you in Please send me one set of the Breakfast Teaching Materials 
cooperation with the at . < 
National Nutrition Pro- Name . ree <r a 

RY Wr ase PRINT 2 v 

gram. ~ F 

Address ....... Ps ad = ‘ ; . : yy: : 

aw & 
= eer Wee BO wk BONO. oon ec cncces 





it helps. 
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Good Margarine is 





: as . - wart 
mea 4 yne 18 bigé es t at 
n food habits ° accor ding 


s survey 


oo 

f 

e@ Greater use ° ~ 
change 0 Amer cn 
w York Time 





rime 


ro recent Ne 


wr 


“POPPER COPE REDD MO4ee0e; 


® This Best Foods Lab- 
oratory, where the qual- 
ity of Nucoa is controlled, 
has played a pioneering 
part in making margarine 
a fine modern food. 
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not made witha fli 





@ lhe New York ‘Times made an in- 
teresting survey among readers when 
rationing was at its height, to see how 
rationing had affected food habits. Re- 
ported in Jane Holt’s ““News of Food” 
column, a greater use of margarine 
showed up as the biggest food change. 
46.8 per cent of the total number of 
replies reported using more margarine. 
But margarine is not a baby of this 
war. It was ready to meet the emer- 
gency because research and experience 
in making margarine have been going 
on for a long time—fortunately—for 
good margarine is not easy to make. 
In the Best Foods Laboratory, where 
the making of Nucoa is controlled, 102 
tests are made daily to insure the 
flavor, the spreading quality, and the 


In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal 





} 


Nutrhbous 


p of the wrist! 


nutritive value that have made this 
America’s largest-selling margarine. 54 
of these tests are on the oil alone, for 
it is through the selection and handling 
of the pure vegetable oils and their 
skillful churning with fresh, pasteur- 
ized skim milk (cultured for flavor) that 
Nucoa achieves its “‘so good it melts in 
your mouth” quality. Other tests as- 
sure Nucoa’s uniformity and guaran- 
teed, year-round value in Vitamin A. 

Nucoa is not a new brand of margar- 
ine. It is made with the skill acquired 
in thirty years of pioneering in margar- 
ine research and improvement. Before 
recommending margarine to others, we 
believe you will want to try Nucoa in 
your own home and know how really 


s good good margarine can be. 





@ Nucoa is acknowledged an almost 
ideal standard for the margarine which 
can alternate nutritionally for butter in 
Group Seven of the “Basic 7” foods. 


NUCOA 


it helps.) 
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Choose RAYONS for 


Blouse Beauty! 


And keep your rayon blouses looking their 
very best through proper care. Begin by buying 
wisely. Look for tags or labels that tell you the 
blouse fabric has been tested for washing or dry 
cleaning and other wear qualities. When you wash 










4 a rayon blouse, pay careful attention to the wash- 
ing instructions printed on the label. In ironing, 
strive to make a blouse look “like new.” The chart 
below will help your students obtain best results 
when they iron various types of rayon fabrics 






a 
= Ff 


are! 


vr har et “Spr Pee 


, CROWN 
TESTED | 


MELD. 


BA FABRIC 


. = 
~~ 
+ 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION & BETTER WAY TO 
BUY .RAYON FABRICS 


Producer of Crown* Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers This seal is awarded only to fab- 
rics containing CROWN Rayon, 
ae , after they have passed the 
) N. C.; ladelphia, m , ie 
Charlotte, C.; Philadelphia, Pa CROWN Tests for serviceability 


* Reg. U. 8S. Pat. Of. 











Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Ave., New York, 1; Providence, R. L; 
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to the entire 


of These 


BETTER BUYMANSHIP GUIDES 


“Meat” and “Fresh Fruits and Vegetables” 


Here’s practical help for homemakers 
faced with today’s shopping problems 


N' )W ready for your Fall classes are new wartime 
editions of these practical Better Buymanship 


yu des. 
How to stretch dollars and points 


\Ieat’’ now shows Mrs. Consumer how to buy this 
mportant food to get the best values possible for 
oth her money and her ration points. It contains 
ill the helpful material of the pre-war edition— how 
o buy, cook and carve veal, beef, lamb and pork 

‘lus timely hints on making the most of the family’s 
ration point allowance. Entirely new are a discus- 
sion of factors determining today’s meat prices, a 
hart showing how much meat to buy for the desired 
umber of servings, suggestions for making left- 
vers interesting and appetizing, and a handy index 


booklet 


For most families the supply of fresh vegetables 
ind fruits now available in the markets is less than 


n pre-war days. So it becomes important for Mrs. 


Research Dept JHE H 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 
919 N Chicago 11 


Please send “*‘Meat”’ 


Michigan Ave 


I enclose ¢€in stamp 


“Fresh Fruits 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
check titles wanted | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


and Vegetables” 


I want to receive notice of “ime Manage- 


j 

ment” lecture film check here). 

| » 

| Vame 7. 

, 

‘ iddré 

| 

Cul Zo S 

ew an GUID GUND GED GED GED GED GED aun G=D GED aD ow a ee eo oe eal 
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NEW WARTIME EDITIONS 


In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal 





Homemaker to buy, store and cook these foods care- 
fully to make every serving contribute as much as 
possible to the family’s wartime diet. We have just 
revised ‘“‘Fresh Fruits and Vegetables’’ from this 
point of view, adding new chapters and a complete 
index. A new chart gives a quick visual guide in 
teaching the seven essential food groups. 


Only 5c per copy 


We will gladly send you these timely booklets for 
only 5c each in stamps to cover mailing costs. 


Many of Household’s 32 other buymanship and 
money management guides have already appeared 
in wartime revisions. Wouldn't you like to have them 
for classroom and reference use this semester? With 
your copies of “‘Meat” and ‘‘Fresh Fruits and Vege 
tables’’ you will receive a descriptive list of the other 
titlesin theseries. Why not send the coupon right now? 


Soon! “Time Management” Lecture Film 


Household’s 35 mm. film and suggested talk on 
how war time homemakers can save time and 
steps will soon be released. Check coupon to 
receive notice when ready. 
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ADNESS is real. Just now the 
ugly madness of war is so real that all else 
takes the form of longing, hoping, wishing— 
but one of these days the madness will be 
over. ‘There are those who argue that we can 
then return to our normal ways just as we 
would after complete recovery from a serious 
illness. 

And for many men in the armed forces, this 
may well be the case. Multiplied thousands 
of veterans will throw away their lonely nights, 
their fire-swept days, their wounds, hurts, and 
aching hearts, and their brutal thoughts as 
speedily as they throw away the weapons and 
clothes of war. 

But others will be maimed in heart, in 
mind, and in spirit. They may carry no vis- 
ible sign of the damage that war has wrought, 
but deep in the structure of their personalities 
they will be a problem to their families. And 
the homes to which they return, and even 
whole communities, will likewise be maimed, 
almost beyond the power of word totell. It is 


with these, and not the sick, the mutilated, 
and the actually mad that we are here con- 
cerned. 

The focal point of life after the war will be 
It was from a family circle that 


the home. 
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most of the boys and girls were called into the 
armed forces. It will be to the same family 
circle that most of them, now grown old be- 
yond their years, will return. 


If the Family Fails ., . 


And it will be from the home that the 
soldiers of yesterday will go out to carry on the 
great work of tomorrow. How well they will 
work, what they will think, how they will 
choose to vote, the causes for which they 
will fight, the stability of the new homes they 
will create for themselves—all of these things 
and more will turn on the wisdom with which 
fathers, mothers, and wives greet their fight- 
ing men. If happy adjustments can be made 
at the family level, happiness will flow through 
all the affairs of the country. If the family 
fails, it might well be impossible for industry 
and government to succeed. 

In these adjustments of veterans and their 
families, there will never be two identical cases. 
From camp, from training centers, from 
sleepless nights and hideous days, some of our 
fighting men will come back scathed with fear. 
For years too many to think about, their 
search for peace will have been shattered by 
the echo of screaming shells or by ugly memo- 
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ries of the blood flowing from a comrade. 
Some will have learned to be hard and cyn- 
ical, having lost the very ideals for which 
they once were willing to fight. 

Some will be dull in spirit, broken in heart, 
and eternally restless for the security they 
will never be able to find. Some will be eager 
to begin again, ready, with a mellowness that 
has come before its time, to resume their nor- 
mal lives where they laid them down. 

Some will be aimless, having spent their 
youthful energies beyond any hope of quick 
recovery. And all, or almost all, will ask: 
Where shall I begin and how can I proceed 
to put life together again so that my children 
will not have to endure what I have endured? 

The adjustment of the veteran and his 
family is not a single problem. It is a million 
problems. What, then, can be said in a short 
paper? Are there any facts about human 
nature that will be common to all families, 
to all servicemen? And what must all people 
be able to do if they are wisely to apply the 
general facts to the individual case? 


What Is Man—and Why? 


The first essential is to know why human 
beings behave as they do. By birth, by 
schooling, and by special experiences each 
person acquires, now slowly and now speedily, 
his own pattern of hopes, desires, motives, 
and ambitions. He also acquires his own 
pattern of habits—his preferred forms of 
conduct—for getting what he wants, whether 
directly by active work or indirectly by com- 
pensations, dreams, defense reactions, aggres- 
sions, emotions, and all the rest. 

Each man’s way of meeting his life situa- 
tion is what we mean by his personality. 
Now in the development of that personality 
there are always hazards, most of which stem 
from the gulf that always exists between what 
is wanted and what can be got in the way of 
adequate satisfiers. The end of the war will 
not remove any of these hazards to an inte- 
grated life. On the one side, the whole pat- 
tern of society to which the serviceman will 
return will be changed in more respects than 
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one can recite. On the other side, the service- 
man himself will have become a different 
person, who will suffer from conflicts as great 
as those he faced when he was moved from 
civilian life to the armed camp. And the 
personalities of father, mother, and the other 
children will also have changed. 


Families Must Become Mature 


In normal times, and in spite of the bonds 
of affection which tie him to his family, the 
individual steadily and surely learns how to 
play his own kind of social role. In the proper 
order of events, he can and should be weaned 
from home life and yet still remain a member 
of the family, living his own career with due 
regard to those to whom he is tied by blood. 

War thwarts the social goal of individual- 
ity. For some men, the fighting front is the 
great adventure. Strange lands, facing death 
by the side of a new-found comrade, coming to 
grips with the great problems of heart and 
soul in the eternity before the zero hour, gain- 
ing confidence because of daily examples of 
human courage and devotion where all of life 
is raw—these hasten growth and wean the 
individual away from his habits of dependence 
on his parents. 

But the same experiences will rob many men 
of their birthright, the right to grow mature 
in peace. As small pawns in a strategy they 
cannot know, they will have been taught to 
act as members of a mighty machine. To 
obey for a greater good they can only dimly 
see, is their role on the battlefront ; and whether 
they dully accept, or angrily comply, they will 
often be treated not as individuals but as 
serial numbers in the company office. 

In both of these cases, a part of the record 
that ought to belong to every home is gone. 
Servicemen will have grown up for better or 
for worse, and parents will neither have 
watched nor be able to make the right allow- 
ances for the factors that have changed the 
personalities of their young men. And for 
the tasks of readjustment, patience and 
time, and then more patience and time, are 
needed. 











Adjustment of Returned Servicemen and Families 


The family must not be, as is so often the 
case, a chief source of irritation. It, too, 
must become mature—just as mature as the 
veteran who returns. It must be mature 
especially in its moods and emotions, for the 
returning veteran will not be a child even 
though, at least for a few weeks or months, he 
may sometimes behave in a childish way. 


Be Not Anxious... 


The whole world knows that one does not 
attempt to change the habits, moods, and 
beliefs of a newly adopted child on the first 
day or by an immediate command. To be 
anxious about initial failures in these old-new 
contacts, to worry about the stranger that 
has come back from war, to feel alarm at the 
expression of unfamiliar thoughts will only 
make adjustment more difficult. 

Just as one moves to a new community, 
looking here for a common interest, there for 
mutual friends, and working always to break 
down barriers, so in the home, the adjust- 
ments of the veteran to his family and of the 
family to the veteran will take place slowly. 


Moral, Ethical Adjustmerts 

Adjustment will be particularly trying in 
the case of moral, ethical, and social problems. 
Here, as nowhere else, the strand of continuity 
between the boy or girl who left home and the 
warrior who returns will be broken. The 
servicemen will have seen the ways of other 
peoples. As warriors they will have practiced 
deceit, treachery, and killing—evil means 
to the good that ought to lie at the end of the 
road. Even in this area there will be no 
problem for some servicemen, but for others 
there must be tolerance, wise counsel, and 
patience. 


Wanted: Understanding, Not Coddling 


In the normal times of peace, many problems 
of adjustment center in the word “prestige,” 
that state of mind, one part of which is peace of 
heart, another status among one’s fellows, and 
still another respect for self as a person. At 
first sight it might appear that there will be 
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prestige enough and to spare for the service- 
man. The grateful country will parade for 
him, speak well of him, help him finish his 
education, find a job for him, even listen to a 
recital of his exploits. 

But the serviceman will not want to be re- 
membered for what he has been or done; he 
will want to know that he still counts as a per- 
son. Prestige will not flourish where parents 
and friends, rich in human kindness, shower the 
veteran with sympathy, sigh or weep over 
the horrors he may reveal, or coddle him as 
the unhappy victim of a catastrophe not of his 
making. Before our youth went away, we 
took them with a wholesome sort of casual- 
ness, a casualness that always graces those 
who understand and like one another. To be 
casual in the same manner, to avoid excesses 
of grief or pity, will be a central factor in 
successful adjustments. 


Hear with Grace What He Would Tell 


In his own time, the serviceman will tell 
what he wants to tell. Mostly, he will want 
to forget, for he is not a warrior by lust or by 
trade. Small children may tease for blood- 
curdling tales, but wise adults will know with- 
out the asking what the stories are. They will 
respect the veteran’s silence. 

And yet they will not create a barrier of 
silence so that the victims of the war’s worst 
fighting will be forced to repress that which 
ought not to be repressed. Rather, the adults 
in the home will create situations in which the 
veteran can talk if he wants to. 

Not by any stretch of the imagination could 
the behavior of all men in all kinds of situa- 
tions be as noble as they would like. War 
creates nobility, but it also creates fear, terror, 
fatigue, loss of pride, guilt and shame, and 
it is still true that an honest confession is good 
for the soul. 

If a man’s own parents or his friends can’t 
hear these confessions with humility and grace, 
quick to understand and even quicker to for- 
get, they may burn away in the veteran’s 
heart until his own self-control is gone and the 
chance to attain normal social status is lost. 
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The best of all sources of prestige is a satis- 
fying form of work. Some of the best minds 
in the country are at work on plans to prevent 
idleness, to see that the right man will be 
placed in the right place. But no plan will 
work unless the families of servicemen know 
what is being done, where to go for help, and 
how to judge correctly the desires and ambi- 
tions of the returning soldier who must take 
up the ways of peace again. 

To ignore the plans being made to provide 
jobs, education, medical service, and loans 
to the veteran is to increase the chance of mal- 
adjustment. Many young men will seek 
further education in vocations to which they 
were introduced in the course of their military 
training. Many will look upon their old 
ambitions and their old occupations as drab 
beyond measure. Many will be prepared for 
life callings in fields where they will not be 
needed. These facts mean that homes must 
take up the burden of counseling. 

The first few months of a serviceman at 
home will try the nerves of the whole family. 
The veteran may be tired to death, unsettled 
in mood, hurt and disappointed at what he 
finds in the place of what he thought he would 
find, troubled at the changes that have taken 
place in his own character, and hungry for 
rest. And it is during this period that wise 
families will appraise the character, study the 
moods, trace the interests, and measure the 
abilities of the youth that has returned, read 
and know about the life callings that peace 
will demand, and bring the veteran and the 
right job together. 

In thinking about the psychological adjust- 
ments of returning servicemen and their fam- 
ilies, it will be easy to assume that the veteran 
must do all of the adjusting. Some people 
will argue that the home front is the perma- 
nent front on which there can be no change 
except at dire peril to the nation, that the 
veteran must be brought back to normal. 
But families may have to do more adjusting 
to the veteran than the veteran to the family. 

It may very well be that, before the war is 
over, upwards of 15 million men will have seen 
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service, in every quarter of the globe. They 
will have been a part of one of the greatest 
migrations of persons, ideas, customs, and be- 
liefs that the world has ever seen. In fox 
holes, in hospitals, in long periods of waiting 
between actual fighting, they will have shared 
in a major experiment, an experiment in the 
crossbreeding of opinions and judgments. 

No one can tell what the effect of all this 
will be on the economy, the politics, the spirit 
of tolerance, and the usual routines of Ameri- 
can life. But the impact of the veteran on the 
thought and culture of our times will be far 
greater than we can now imagine. 


Heartache or Emotional Balance? 


The full force of this impact will first be felt 
around the family circle. Some parents will 
be shocked, amazed, and troubled. They may 
attempt to force the serviceman back into the 
usual channels of life. There is no measure 
for the amount of heartache that will follow 
this practice. And it is the family that must 
take the first step down the road toward the 
returning veteran if the two ever expect to 
travel together again. 

There is no rule which will say how far the 
family should go, but there is a method—the 
method of frankly taking thought about the 
problems of the day, of discourse based on an 
attempt to be frankly and patiently rational. 
The domestic life of America may be more 
intensely argued in the postwar world than 
we can now realize. From every side we may 
be forced to passion and prejudice about the 
most commonplace problems of the national 
scene. To the discussion of many of them 
the returning serviceman may bring a martial 
fervor that will often demand action in ad- 
vance of thought. This is a source of postwar 
tumult which the family can greatly reduce. 

Before our men went away, there were pessi- 
mists who said that we had grown soft. Our 
enemies told us that the easy tempo of a high 
standard of living had robbed us of our desire 
to fight for our own way of life. As the whole 
world knows, we have given the lie both to the 
pessimists and to our enemies. And yet vast 














numbers of our youth were found to be phys- 
cally unfit for service. This is a defect in our 
national life, much of which can be easily 
remedied by better food, more playgrounds, 
and stronger programs of physical fitness. 

But vast numbers of our youth were also 
unfit in mental make-up, in attitude, in mood, 
inemotional balance. They left home without 
resources sufficient to govern their own con- 
duct. The number of men broken in spirit 
is greater than the number broken in body. 
And the factors that have led to so much 
maiming of mind and spirit cannot be changed 
as readily as those which may be responsible 
for physical weakness. 

If anything was wrong with the American 
family before the war began, and if it has not 
been repaired, neither the adjustments of 
servicemen and their families nor the task of 
getting ready for peace can be made with any 
hope of success. It is still too early to name 
the factors that may be wrong. It may be 
that life, especially in urban communities, 
has been too easy. Youth are not thrown on 
their own resources under conditions that 
make them responsible for the consequences 
of what they do. 

It may be that small families have made 
parents too devoted to their children and 
children too dependent on their parents. It 
may be that schools have been remiss in 
training youth in basic traits of character. 

It may be that there are too many broken 
homes, broken either in the sense of actual 
separation or in a psychological sense. In 
this event, there would be too many youth 
who have not been able to find security at 
home, nor taught to find it elsewhere. 

If there is to be an adequate adjustment of 
returning servicemen and their families, many 
families must put their own homes in order. 
The veteran may not be out of fix at all, but 
when he comes back to a family that is in 
psychological disorder, the final state of both 
the veteran and the family may be worse than 
the first state. The brutal fact is that some 
men should not return to their homes at all. 
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Our culture is material. Tobe sure, we still 
give lip service to art, music, ideals, values; 
but radios, moving pictures, autos, and the 
other gadgets of our time not only give us the 
means of living but often set the goals of living. 

There have been, however, other kinds of 
cultures—cultures based on a keen sense of the 
natures of men, of their rights, and of their 
duties. In these humanistic cultures material 
things are the means to living, not the goal of 
life. In them men and women learn how to 
make the right allowances for one another and 
to regard their rights, duties, and beliefs as 
the very essence of a good life. Today youth 
are apt to know more about an engine than 
about self. They can more readily learn about 
the fantasies of the silver screen than about 
the equities of the social role they should play. 

The adjustments of returning servicemen 
and their families cannot easily be made by a 
nation which knows more about things than 
it does about persons. There must, then, be 
a new kind of humanism. The material 
things of life must be relegated to their proper 
role as a means for living. 

More is known today about the nature of 
human nature than the previous generation 
thought possible. Medicine and psychiatry 
are now prepared to do a magnificent job in 
mending broken minds and bodies. But at 
best, all the doctors in the world can treat but 
a small part of the total number of changes in 
mood, thought, and character that war will 
have wrought. The main load will fall on the 
family. If it is to carry its burden easily, the 
family must recover the humanistic point of 
view. 

Members of the armed forces may think 
they want nothing but an easy chair by the 
fire, a wild ride down the highway, a drama by 
radio, a home garnished with gadgets. But 
they will also want to be understood. More- 
over, they will want to understand. But 
neither of these goals can be achieved unless 
our homes, unless the nation as a whole, is 
reborn into a greater love of the rights, duties, 
and virtues of human beings. 








Wartime Issues in Family Counseling 
CARL R. ROGERS 


Dr. Rogers is professor of clinical psychology at the Ohio 
State University, where he is primarily concerned with the 
professional preparation of psychologists and counselors. 
His book “Counseling and Psychotherapy” is widely used by 
those concerned with aiding individuals in personal adjustment. 


S we survey the family difficulties 
now presented and in prospect for the postwar 
period, there is no denying the somber nature 
of the picture. We are meeting and will meet 
a social situation in which, for years to come, 
there will be a sharply increased number of 
maladjustments: from hasty marriages which 
lacked basis for any permanent union, from 
separations during which husband and wife 
have formed new attachments through which 
they have gained emotional and sexual satis- 
faction, from frictions which arise out of 
sudden improvement in economic status, from 
our, already rapidly changing code of sexual 
morality, from children growing up without a 
father’s care and those acquiring new fathers. 

What types of counseling skill are available 
to meet marital and family problems such as 
these? If we cut through the various labels 
used to describe counseling procedures, it seems 
to me that counseling can be differentiated 
according to its focus. 


Directive Counseling 


At one end of the scale is what we might call 
counselor-centered or directive counseling, in 
which the significant activity lies with the 
counselor. He must first make a diagnosis, 
and hence much of his effort is concentrated on 
getting information—from the partner who 
asks him for aid, from the other partner, and 
from outsiders. Both interview and test 
procedures may be used. The counselor must 
know the facts about the marital infidelity 
which is complained of, about family relation- 
ships and the degree of neuroticism in each 
partner. He must gather all facts relevant to 
the complex maladjustment. 


The second function of this type of counselor 
is to interpret the data. For correct interpre- 
tation he must have complete information as 
to this particular couple plus a thorough knowl- 
edge of the psychology of personality and the 
psychology of adjustment. He may keep this 
diagnosis largely to himself, or he may interpret 
his findings to one or both of the marriage 
partners. If the latter, he must be skilled 
indeed in handling resistance and prepared to 
find his client upset when truths are un- 
pleasant. 

His third function is to have at hand solu- 
tions for his client’s problems. He must know 
whether divorce seems the wise step, what to do 
about alcoholism, whether the individual who 
transgresses the sexual code is justified in doing 
so. 

This counselor-centered type of counseling 
is typical of most of the counseling carried on 
today. It is typical of psychiatric practice, 
even where the psychiatrist in theory is some- 
what opposed to this view, and characterizes 
much of the counseling of social workers and 
psychologists. Such professional persons see 
the functions of the counselor as creating 
rapport, gathering information, analyzing, 
diagnosing, interpreting, advising, suggesting, 
solving. 


Objections to Directive Counseling 


Although this is the common view of counsel- 
ing, I should like to oppose it in the strongest 
possible terms. It may have some justifica- 
tion when we are dealing with children or with 
the delinquent, the mentally defective, the 
insane, with groups of people who are genuinely 
incapable of carrying full responsibility for 
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their lives. It is totally without justification 
when we are dealing with the serviceman and 
his wife and family, citizens of a democracy. 

First, it demands that the counselor be 
omniscient. When one thinks of the range of 
problems presented in the marital situation, 
this is evident: “Shall I put up with his 
philandering?” “Shall we adopt a baby?” 
“What can I do to regain her love?” ‘How 
can we overcome this psychological separa- 
tion?”’ Only omniscience is adequate to give 
the answers to these superficial questions; 
the basic questions are even more complex 
than these. 

Another objection to this type of counseling 
is that in the long run it will prove a 
boomerang. No group should set itself up as 
capable of judging individual behavior and 
guiding individual destinies. Sooner or later 
public feeling would rise, and rise strongly, 
against a group which would be regarded as 
professional busybodies and know-it-alls. 

Finally, this point of view, for the average 
individual, is incompatible with a genuinely 
democratic way of living. The right of the 
individual to guide his actions in areas as 
personal as marriage is a very real one, and 
forces which interfere, even though subtly, will 
not, in the long run, be tolerated. 


Client-Centered Counseling 


At the other end of the scale of counseling 
practice is what we might call client-centered 
or non-directive counseling. In counseling of 
this sort the deeply significant activities are 
those of the client; those of the counselor are 
only such as will make it easier for the client to 
guide himself. 

The first basic assumption in this type of 
counséling is: that we should respect the in- 
tegrity and the personal autonomy of the in- 
dividual. Each person has the right to make 
his own decisions. Each has the right to seek 
and to take help, but he also has the right to 
refuse help. He is responsible for his own 
life, and every precaution should be taken to 
build this sense of responsibility, rather than 
to tear it down. 
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The second assumption is that the individual 
has an enormous capacity for adaptation and 
readjustment and a tremendous drive toward 
maturity and positive health. The war has 
shown with striking clarity the capacities for 
adaptation and for growth which exist within 
each individual. The primary aim of client- 
centered counseling is to release this force, to 
free the individual to go on growing, when 
conflict, or circumstance, or doubt has halted 
him. Jt is this strength within the individual, 
not that within the counselor, upon which we 
must rely. 

A growing number of professional people 
agree with these assumptions but do not carry 
them through in their counseling because they 
know of no way of proceeding in the practical 
interviewing situation which would be in ac- 
cord with these basic principles. 


Techniques of Client-Centered Interviewing 


In the last few years such techniques have 
been developing, and I am pleased to have 
had some part in that development. As we 
are coming to see the problem more clearly, 
primarily through experience in training coun- 
selors, we become more and more convinced 
that the basic counseling procedures which 
implement this point of view can be boiled 
down to certain attitudes and techniques which 
bring about a startling release of the in- 
dividual growth potentiality and help the 
person become more capable of managing his 
life problems satisfactorily. To describe them 
briefly is perhaps to oversimplify, but I shall 
attempt it. 

The keynote of client-centered therapy is 
the counselor’s attitude of acceptance and 
willingness to understand. This is not ap- 
proval of the client, nor an uncontrolled 
sympathy with him, but a deep and tolerant 
acceptance of him as a person different from 
the counselor and of his right to be different. 
The counselor is free to give his complete 
attention to understanding this other person 
because he is not burdened by the thought of 
what he (the counselor) must do about the 
situation. 
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The second attitude of the counselor is best 
described as one of permissiveness. The 
counselor tries to create a relationship in which 
every expression of attitude is permitted, but 
none is demanded. The client is helped to feel 
that he is free to say anything, to bring to the 
surface all his repressed antagonisms and fears, 
and to reveal also the tentative, positive im- 
pulses which he finds within himself, but he is 
not compelled to express any of these things. 
He is as free to withhold as he is to express. 

A third attitude is the conviction on the 
part of the counselor that the client is capable 
of assuming responsibility for his own life and 
of managing that life in a manner which will 
give him reasonable satisfaction. In extreme 
instances where this confidence is not war- 
ranted, counseling cannot be the primary way 
of giving help. But in the great bulk of family 
and marital situations, this reliance upon the 
potential capacity of the individual provides 
the basis for counseling. 

Two techniques predominate in handling the 
material which the client brings forth in this 
kind of atmosphere. The first is the tech- 
nique of simple acceptance: “Yes,” “Yes, I 
see,” “M-hm,” “I think I understand.” It 
may surprise some that such a simple aspect of 
counseling even deserves mention, but our 
study of phonographically recorded counseling 
reveals that this simplest of techniques is most 
used when the client is delving most deeply 
into himself and is painfully bringing out 
significant insights. 

The second and major technique of client- 
centered counseling is that of reflecting the 
emotionalized personal attitudes of the client. 
As a wife reveals, in self-condemning tones, 
a long history of premarital affairs, the coun- 
selor will simply try to clarify and reflect her 
attitude by such a statement as, ‘““You feel very 
guilty about all this.” Or to the wife who 


pours out criticisms of her husband in which he 
is pictured in completely undesirable terms, the 
counselor may say, “You feel that he is bad 


in all respects.” 
For the client who is expressing highly con- 
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tradictory attitudes, the counselor may simply 
clarify the contradiction by some such response 
as “You’re sure you should give up this affair 
and at the same time you’re sure you don’t 
wish to.”” The counselor’s whole purpose is to 
help the client to see his attitudes and himself 
more clearly, without interposing any element 
of counselor evaluation which would create 
defensiveness. 

This technique, which is simplicity itself in 
principle, is extremely and painfully difficult 
for counselors to acquire, as it runs counter to 
all their previous experience. Instead of fo- 
cusing upon the questions “‘What do I think of 
this? What can I do about this?” it demands 
a whole-hearted immersion in the attitudes of 
the client and a concentration upon the ques- 
tions ‘““How does he see this situation? How 
does he feel about this?” No matter how 
deeply negative, or how absurd, or how unfair 
to the marital partner these attitudes may 
seem, the counselor tries to reflect them as 
accurately as possible. 

And what else does the counselor do? He 
does nothing else, essentially, though there are 
some minor techniques at the beginning and 
end of the counseling situation that may be 
called into play. But he does not question or 
probe; he does not analyze or interpret; he does 
not suggest or advise or coerce. His whole 
effort has been put into giving the client the 
deepest understanding of which he is capable 
and into providing an accepting atmosphere 
in which the client can work through his 
problems in his own way. 


The Justification? It Works! 


One may well ask, what is the justification 
for carrying on such a peculiar form of counsel- 
ing. On the basis of clinical experience and 
also on the basis of a rapidly growing body of 
research, it can be said that the justification 
for such procedure is that it works—astonish- 
ingly well. 

The counselor who follows the basic princi- 
ples and procedures described will find that his 
clients, in the great majority of cases, will go 

















Wartime Issues in Family Counseling 


through a definite sequence of events which 
together constitute the therapeutic process. 
First comes a period of catharsis and release, 
when the client uses the permissiveness of the 
situation to pour out, or painfully to bring out, 
all the attitudes which surround his life prob- 
lems. As he discovers that this is a situation 
in which it is safe to express real feelings, he 
reveals deeper and deeper attitudes, even those 
which he has never dared to admit to himself. 

Following upon this and intermingled with 
it is the development of insight. A wife who 
has been going to one person after another for 
help with an extremely difficult marital situa- 
tion, says, “I think I’ve just been looking for 
someone to pat me on the back and say, ‘Go 
ahead.’ I think now I can make my own de- 
cision and really carry it through.” 

A man says, “‘One reason for these difficulties 
is that when I was young I was cute and ad- 
mired, especially by girls. I’ve wanted every- 
thing and given nothing. I feel people should 
be interested in me just because I’m me. 
That’s ridiculous, of course.” 

It is impossible in a few words to give any 
clear notion of the spontaneity, vitality, and 
depth of these insights. They have an in- 
dividual and unique quality which is far more 
closely related to the real situation than the 
best “diagnosis” which a counselor might 
make. They are amazingly effective as 
stepping stones to new goals. As the client 
sees himself more clearly, he chooses new direc- 
tions in which to go. 


Setting Up New Goals, Actions 


These reoriented goals and the actions 
which implement them are the third and final 
portion of the counseling process. Our re- 
search shows that in the final counseling con- 
tacts, new decisions, new plans, reports of 
changed behavior, rise to a peak. The wife 
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who has never been able to forgive her husband 
for one temporary infatuation reports that she 
is again able genuinely to accept him. The 
husband who has come to see his dependence 
upon his mother is able to make a significant 
choice without consulting her. 

Our experience convinces us that individuals 
can reorient their lives, can choose to live in 
more mature fashion, can markedly improve 
marital relationships and parent-child re- 
lationships which have been very destructive. 

This client-centered variety of counseling 
holds the most promise for the field of marital 
and family relationships. First, it is even 
more effective, from what we know, than more 
time-consuming therapies. Second, it can be 
taught, and taught widely, to semi-professional 
workers who do not have full professional 
preparation. When the magnitude of the 
problem is considered, this fact is very im- 
portant. We have here a counseling approach 
which in a year or less could be taught to 
thousands of selected individuals. 

Third, it can be used safely. The partially 
trained counselor using a directive approach 
can, if he bungles, precipitate a suicide or a 
psychosis. Client-centered counseling is safe 
and is temporarily helpful even in the extreme 
cases in which the counselor’s primary function 
is to refer the situation to a psychiatrist. It 
is only because it is safe that it is possible to 
think of short-time training of large numbers 
of counselors. 

Finally, I should like to stress that it is 
based on a philosophy which is fully consistent 
with the highest development of democratic 
living. It is in basic accord with a point of 
view to which I hope the future belongs—a 
point of view built upon the assumption that 
the individual has worth and dignity and the 
capacity to choose and to live a spontaneous, 
independent, self-directed life. 





The AHEA: Today and Tomorrow 


JESSIE W. HARRIS 
President 1942-44 


Miss Harris gave this talk at the business session of the Chicago 
meeting which ended her two-year term as AHEA’s president. 
She is director of the School of Home Economics of the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee and until July 1 was chief of community nu- 


trition services, War Food Administration. 


Before she went to 


Tennessee she was state supervisor of home economics in Texas. 


HAT pioneer spirit which has given 
home economics the flexibility to adapt to 
rapid change will stand us in good stead after 
the war when home economics will have an 
important part to play in helping the world 
achieve its goal of better standards of living 
for all people. 

It is a challenge to us that national leaders 
are talking in terms of a creed that home 
economists have long held. ‘When war is 
done, the drive for tanks must become a drive 
for houses,” John G. Winant, our ambassador 
to Great Britain, has declared. “The drive 
for food to prevent the enemy from starving us 
must become a drive for food to satisfy the 
needs of all people in all countries. These 
are only some of the basic things we want. It 
is not beyond our technical or spiritual capacity 
to have them.” 

And businessmen and statesmen have echoed 
his sentiments. 


Shadows of Coming Events 


What development in home economics must 
come when this war for better living is won? 
I am not a prophet, but coming events are 
casting unmistakable shadows before them. 
In the days of peace we may expect home 
economists in increasing numbers in such new 
or enlarged roles as: school lunchroom ed- 
ucators, consultants in elementary education, 
family life consultants, specialists in expanded 
services to children and to homemakers both 
urban and rural, nutritionists in more far- 
reaching community service, commercial and 


industrial food managers, research workers, 
specialists in housing. 

In addition, there will be more and better 
teachers, home demonstration agents, home 
management specialists, dietitians, and ad- 
ministrators, and wider use of home economists 
in business, in journalism, in radio and tele- 
vision. Ours is a matchless opportunity in the 
immediate tomorrow. 


AHEA’s Role in an Expanding Field 


What is the part of the AHEA in this ex- 
panding field of home economics? The practi- 
tioners in any profession have a responsibility 
both to the public and to other members of the 
profession to the end that the public is better 
served by better practitioners and that these 
better practitioners receive more satisfaction 
from their profession. 

The public is better served by doctors, 
lawyers, chemists, and engineers because pro- 
fessional organizations have jealously guarded 
these professions and zealously upgraded them. 
So potent is the influence of these organizations 
that no member of the profession can afford 
to be without affiliation with his professional 
organization. 

What of the AHEA, the one organization 
broad enough to represent all home econo- 
mists? 

We are stockholders in a financially sound 
corporation capitalized on the good will and 
co-operation of 13,478 home economists, not 
the majority but the minority of the home 
economists employed today in the profession. 
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The AHEA: Today and Tomorrow 


The AHEA contributes to the profession 
three worthy publications. It conducts an 
annual meeting that furnishes inspiration and 
direction toitsmembers. It promotes friendly 
international relations and fosters home 
economics in other lands through foreign 
fellowships. It sponsors a youth organization. 
It carries on many other professional projects 
such as representing the consumer and sponsor- 
ing legislation significant to home economics. 


Accomplishments of Two Years 


The last two years show many worthy ac- 
complishments: 

1. The percentage of active members has 
increased each year since 1938 until 86 per cent 
of its members are active and the need for 
junior membership would seem to be passed. 
Therefore, it is herewith recommended that the 
junior membership be discontinued. 

2. In 1942-43, plans were initiated for 
making graduation in home economics an 
impressive occasion. For some years gradu- 
ates in engineering, chemistry, and law have 
prized achieving membership in _ their 
respective professional organizations as almost 
on a par with receiving their college degrees. 
A plan similarly to dignify the achieving of 
professional status in home economics was 
begun last year, and 876 young women applied 
for membership in the AHEA in the first year. 

3. The third achievement has been an 
active partnership between the AHEA and the 
U. S. Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics. In the initial year of that partner- 
ship the budget of the Bureau has been 
materially increased, and in 1944-45 a program 
of research will be undertaken which should 
mark the beginning of significant expansion of 
research in home economics. 

4. In 1943 the Wartime Institute, sub- 
stituted for our annual meeting, focused at- 
tention on our collective responsibility for 
helping families solve wartime problems. 

5. The home economics student clubs are 
being reorganized and revitalized, and we hope 
that a junior home economics organization 
sponsored by the AHEA will soon replace to- 
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day’s high school club organization and that 
the college club section will significantly con- 
tribute to the professional growth of the college 
student majoring in home economics. 

6. Your Association is on a sound financial 
footing; it has operated in 1943-44 on the ap- 
proved budget without drawing from surplus. 

7. A first step has been made in launching 
apprentice training programs. 

8. This picture, however, is not all good. 
With an estimated potential membership of 
50,000 we have in the AHEA only 13,478. 
Our problem, then, is how to secure the support 
of all qualified home economists. 


A Long Look Ahead 


If the AHEA is to take its full responsibility 
as a professional organization and provide its 
members with needed services it must have 
a greatly increased budget, which in turn can 
be achieved only through doubling or trebling 
our membership. Wanted: 50,000 members 
in the AHEA! How do we get them? 

1. Set criteria for the recognized bac- 
calaureate degree in home economics as the 
American Chemical Society has for chemistry 
and as the engineering associations have for 
engineering. The membership requirements 
we have set up mean little until implemented 
by criteria for curricula that lead to a 
bachelor’s degree in home economics of pro- 
fessional status. The executive board has 
authorized a committee to start work on this. 

2. The Association also has a duty to up- 
grade the profession through well-organized 
apprentice training programs. Just as hos- 
pitals and medical colleges together make avail- 
able apprentice training, i.e., medical intern- 
ships, our colleges and our practicing home 
economists could set up internships in various 
areas of home economics—for example, in 
community nutrition, industrial nutrition, 
commercial home economics, press and radio 
work, extension service, and teaching. 

In only one area of home economics, hospital 
dietetics, is apprentice training now available 
to the home economics graduate. 

3. The government of the United States has 
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recognized certain major interests among our 
citizens by establishing federal departments of 
agriculture, commerce, and labor, each with a 
secretary in the Cabinet and with adequate 
financial support to develop the interests of 
persons in these pursuits. 

Home life, which is basic to our national 
welfare, involves more people than any other 
major field of interest. A federal Department 
of the American Home with similar recognition 
in the Cabinet and adequate financial support 
is long overdue. The AHEA should help 
direct the millions of American homemakers 
in women’s organizations in a plan to get 
adequate recognition in the federal government 
of the occupation in which the largest number 
of citizens are engaged—homemaking. 

4. For a well-balanced national economy it is 
essential that consumers become more articu- 
late. If every home economist were more 
conversant with the basic issues in the 
equitable production and distribution of goods 
and services to the ultimate consumer and if 
these concepts were important in all programs 
of home economics, it would be worthy of 
support for an effective consumer movement. 

The issue, however, is whether the As- 
sociation can be more effective by speaking 
for the consumer or by educating consumers 
to speak for themselves. The AHEA can 
speak for consumers at congressional hearings 
in the interest of grades and standards for 
consumer goods, or home economists can edu- 
cate consumers in the use of grades and 
standards. The AHEA must play an im- 
portant part in strengthening a consumer 
movement, but it should not substitute work 
for the consumer for educating the consumer 
to an active part in the national economy. It 
should not become a pressure group even for 
the consumer but should be the trusted in- 
structor who helps consumers to know the 
truth in order that it may make them free. 

5. The Association must seek out ways to 
render more service to home economists. 

Our homemakers are a potential source of 
leadership for the improvement of home and 
family life; yet they have been identified little 
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with activities of the AHEA. The best way 
for serving and for utilizing the resources of 
this group is yet to be proposed. 

Youth also must be better served. The 
Association should whole-heartedly sponsor 
the proposed Junior Home Economics As- 
sociation which would help develop in youth 


worthy ideals for home and family life. Ap- 
prentice training, placement, and scholarships 
are other needed services to our members. 

Greatly expanded research to improve home 
and community living is also needed. Our 
state and national associations should work 
actively for legislation to secure the needed 
funds and should seek out young home 
economists to train for research work. 

6. The program of state and local home 
economics associations must be further de- 
veloped so that they will stimulate professional 
growth. Field service to state and local 
groups must be expanded. 

7. The AHEA must develop further its 
international program. With other groups we 
must work out a co-ordinated program of home 
economics study and experiences for many 
more persons from other countries who will 
come to the USA to learn ways of improving 
standards of living in their countries. 

8. Last but not least, let us work for a 
national “Home for Home Economics’”—a 
headquarters building residential in character 
and adequate for all the activities of the 
Association. The New York State Home 
Economics Association has given a $100 war 
bond to start a fund for such a home. 


In Conclusion 


All this and more we home economists can 
do together. But the first step toward these 
achievements must be a substantial increase 
in membership. Each home economist votes 
each year for or against the Association by 
paying membership dues into the AHEA or 
by failing to do so. 

Every home economist must share in 
planning and carrying out the program of the 
AHEA if we are to build a profession worthy 
of our pioneers, our youth, and our world. 



























Adequate Medical Care for Rural Families 


ELIN L. ANDERSON 


Miss Anderson directs the Farm Foundation’s program on medical 


care and health of rural people. 


During the last five years 


she has been in Nebraska conducting the work described here 
but has moved to the Foundation’s Chicago office the better to 


direct the work in other states. 


Canadian born, she came to 


the USA in 1926 to study at the New York School of Social Work. 


T is fitting that this conference, focused 
on the welfare of the family, consider the pros- 
pects for achieving more adequate medical 
care. Upon these prospects rests much of the 
future well-being and security of every Ameri- 
can home. 

No more dreaded specters haunt a home than 
those of unemployment and sickness. [Illness 
of a parent may mean debt, loss of work, loss of 
self-respect, disintegration of family life. IIl- 
ness of children means fear, loss of the laughter 
and gaiety that makes home. These specters 
haunt the homes of rich and poor, the farmer 
and the city dweller, the thirty million white 
collar workers who make up our new war poor, 
and the millions more whose present prosperity 
does not dim their memory of recent hazardous 
years. 


Our Human Resources Expendable! 


When the stories of illness in our homes are 
translated into cold statistics they present a 
national picture of human waste that is difficult 
to believe in a land where the science of medi- 
cine has developed to unprecedented heights. 
Our human resources have been expendable. 

In industry this has meant that the annual 
human waste due to illness has amounted to 
four hundred million man days at an economic 
loss of ten billion dollars—eight days lost due to 
illness for every two hours lost by strikes. 

In agriculture the human waste is less well 
known, but the story is told in part by the 
medical service program of the Farm Security 
Administration. Physical examinations, made 
possible by the FSA, of farmers in three Ne- 
braska counties revealed that about 72 per cent 
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of the men would have been turned down by the 
Army draft. In rural areas death rates among 
mothers and infants far exceed those of urban 
mothers and babies. At almost every age 
level death rates are greater in rural areas, and 
especially in towns and cities from 2,500 to 
10,000 population, than in our largest urban 
centers. In the recent Army draft of eighteen- 
year-olds, boys from the farms were rejected 
for physical defects to a greater extent than 
were those of any other major occupational 
group. 

What has happened to the rural way of life 
which once was in itself health insurance? 
It has failed, mainly for economic reasons, to 
organize community facilities needed to bring 
modern medical science to the people. In 
most rural areas public health services and 
hospitals are far from adequate. For years 
physicians have been leaving not only the rural 
areas for the cities but the poorer agricultural 
states for the more prosperous industrial ones. 
Before the war many areas had but one 
physician for every two or three thousand 
people; war has merely aggravated this situa- 
tion. More rural physicians have enlisted in 
the armed forces than have urban ones. Most 
of those left are older men. If rural areas are 
to have health services to meet the needs of the 
coming complex peace, they must begin to 
organize for those services now. 


What We Know and Have Done 

We know that group organization of physi- 
cians and other health workers through com- 
munity-owned hospitals and diagnostic centers 
is essential to bringing modern medical service 
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to all the people. We know that preventive 
and curative medicine must radiate from 
health centers into every community as. one 
integrated program. We know that group 
payment is the only basis on which most of 
our population can buy for themselves health 
security, the only basis on which physicians can 
profitably practice preventive medicine. We 
know that the building of such a health pro- 
gram is the joint responsibility of those who 
give and those who receive medical services, 
that nothing short of these goals will give 
adequate health protection for either war or 
peace. 

What have we done with our knowledge? 
We have developed voluntary hospitalization 
plans which now give security to twelve million 
people who can afford to pay for this limited 
service. Some medical societies have de- 
veloped pre-payment plans for certain types 
of medical service. Federal agencies have 
brought emergency medical care to some low- 
income and relief families. 

But group organization of physicians and 
health workers for better medical services, 
coupled with group method of payment to 
make that service available to a large part of 
the population, has developed in only a few 
places. Such groups as the Ross-Loos Clinic 
of Los Angeles, the Group Health Association 
in Washington, the Farmers Union Co- 
operative at Elk City, Oklahoma, exist only in 
the face of intense opposition. 


Manitoba’s System of Medical Care 


The Canadian province of Manitoba shows 
how an integrated program of preventive and 
curative medicine can be organized. Enabling 
legislation permits any municipality to levy 
local taxes to employ a physician to serve all 
the people. This rural-municipal doctor plan 
has been operating more than 20 years. To- 
day we find in municipal doctor areas more 
immunization of children, lower death rates 
of mothers and infants from tuberculosis and 
other communicable diseases, than in parts of 
the province where the old fee-for-service sys- 
tem of medical practice prevails. 
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There is no state or federal subsidy, but the 
Provincial Department of Public Health has 
helped set up the service. This Department 
is now taking major responsibility for the 
development of public health, medical care, 
and hospital services to take advantage of the 
proposed national legislation for compulsory 
health insurance. It plans to subdivide the 
province for medical care and preventive 
services. 

The smallest units will be served by one to 
four physicians and public health nurses for 
both preventive services and visiting care. 
Each physician will carry on preventive meas- 
ures, such as prenatal and postnatal care and 
pre-school health work, along with his regular 
practice and will receive a basic salary which 
will be augmented according to number of 
families served—to keep competition alive! 

Consultant public health service will be 
available to the general practitioner through 
the larger districts manned by a public health 
officer, sanitary engineers, and nurses ready for 
emergency calls. Still larger units are the 
hospital districts, three for the province, each 
of which has one main hospital and several 
smaller outlying ones. The smaller hospitals 
will handle emergency surgery and maternity 
cases and send the more serious cases to the 
central hospital of the district. There a group 
of surgeons and specialists will give more 
thorough diagnosis and treatment and call on 
the advice of other specialists sent out over the 
province on a per diem basis. More baffling 
cases will be sent to Winnipeg. 

Funds for this comprehensive service of 
preventive and curative medicine will come 
from local, state, and federal governments, but 
the administration will be essentially local. 
The local committee composed of laymen and 
physicians will determine local policies, then 
report to the district and provincial organiza- 
tions. 

Agriculture, industry, and labor as well as 
the medical profession agree that a health 
insurance program such as this focused on 
preventive medicine, not emergency care, can 
raise the nation’s health level. 




















Medical Care for Rural Families 


Attitudes in the USA 


In the USA, we are far from such unanimity 
of opinion about a national health service. 
Reception of the Wagner-Murray-Dingle bill 
revealed the lack of common ground on which 
industry, agriculture, labor, and the medical 
profession could build a sound health program. 
Yet if such a bill, with all its obvious weak- 
nesses, were used as the starting point for a 
joint objective study by those who give and 
those who receive medical services, a sound, 
mutually beneficial national health service 
could be set up. 

One of the major difficulties in the way of 
developing more adequate health services has 
been the lack of local experimentation and 
planning. The tendency has been to feel that 
this is a problem that the doctors will have to 
solve—or the government—anyone but our- 
selves. But each of us has a responsibility to 
help develop a more effective way to meet 
health needs in our own community. Only by 
starting where we are, will we get the kind 
of health program we want. 


Experiment in Dawson County, Nebraska 


Perhaps one of the main difficulties has been 
that we have not known how to proceed. It 
may, therefore, be worth while to present here 
briefly a case record of a project in Nebraska, 
through which laymen and medical men have 
experimented in developing more adequate 
medical services. This was described more 
fully in the March 1943 issue of the JouRNAL 
oF Home Economics. 

Five years ago a project on the medical care 
and health services of rural people was under- 
taken in Nebraska under the auspices of the 
College of Agriculture and the Farm Founda- 
tion of Chicago. This project was educational 
—to help rural people understand their health 
and medical needs and explore ways of meeting 
those needs with the help of their medical 
men and health agencies. 

The project began at the grass roots—in 
Dawson County with the women of the home 
demonstration council, who wanted to work 
out some annual method of payment by which 
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they could get preventive medical services 
as well as emergency care from their doctors. 
But when in one corner of the county the local 
people set up a medical co-operative and for $36 
a year per family received medical and hospital 
care, some leading physicians decided the 


project smacked of socialized medicine. 
Further progress was halted! 

The College of Agriculture realized that more 
education was needed both by the rural people 
and by the medical men. An Extension 
Service circular, “Do We Want Health?” 
prepared in the fall of 1940, presented health 
and medical needs of the state and suggested 
lines of action for meeting them. Response in 
discussion groups all over the state was such 
that by August 1941 the College of Agriculture 
called a state-wide conference to consider what 
could be done. As a result, a State Health 
Planning Committee was formed with repre- 
sentatives of the College of Agriculture, the 
three farm organizations, the medical pro- 
fession, the state department of health, and 
other groups. This Committee has been ex- 
ploring ways by which people could attain for 
themselves better health services. 


Sandhills Health Association 


One of their projects is the Sandhills 
Regional Health Association, organized in 
cattle country, where there are two people to 
the square mile and doctors are rare. By 
pooling $30 a year (and getting some added 
funds from the state department of health) 
the families of an area of about 2,000 square 
miles have both preventive and curative 
services from a salaried general practitioner 
and a public health nurse. 

One morning a week in each of the four 
main communities of this vast area they hold 
a clinic. On those mornings the little towns 
are black with cars. Their educational work 
has been carried on through the clinics, 
schools, and community forums. The As- 
sociation has equipped the central office with 
diagnostic and treatment facilities that com- 
pare favorably with those of a well-established 
city clinic. Now, with money raised entirely 
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by voluntary subscriptions and auction sales, 
the local people are establishing a small 
hospital center. 

This project shows how a general practi- 
tioner can carry out an integrated program 
of preventive and curative medicine; how a 
nurse in such a program can double the ser- 
vices that the physician can render; how 
people, given a chance to learn how to organize 
to secure medical services, will quickly do so 
and then work unceasingly to improve and 
expand these services; how a small subsidy may 
be used. It shows how even with a subsidy 
there can be complete local control of policies 
and administration. 


Other Projects 


Hamilton County, a well-populated area, has 
a more comprehensive medical program, one of 
six set up by the USDA as a guide to postwar 
planning. For general practitioner care, sur- 
gery, specialist’s and hospital care, families pay 
six per cent of their net cash income up to 
$57. As that 6 per cent does not amount to 
$57 in low-income families the federal govern- 
ment provides an equalization fund. Op- 
position, at least outside the county, is a little 
greater to this form of subsidy than to the one 
in the Sandhills. But this project is an in- 
valuable means of exploring the ways by which 
all rural people may have medical service. 

The Nebraska Health Planning Committee 
last year took an active part in securing legisla- 
tion to enable counties to set up local public 
health units. The educational work following 
that legislation has stimulated several com- 
munities to start work now to get public health 
personnel after the war. The Committee is 
now studying the state’s hospital problem and 
legislation under which medical service plans 
may be developed, realizing that a satisfactory 
rural health service can be established only as 
medical men and rural people plan together. 
The Nebraska Extension Service is taking on a 
full-time health specialist who will act as 
executive secretary of the Committee. 

Interest in developing an educational pro- 
gram for social action in this field has spread 
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to other states. The Farm Foundation has a 
staff member to help the six northern Great 
Plains states plan health services. Ohio is 
setting an example for procedure in an in- 
dustrial state. The Extension Service of Ohio 
State University has a full-time health special- 
ist to work with the Ohio Rural Health Com- 
mittee and help communities develop effective 
health and medical programs. 

In Logan County the people are trying to set 
up, with their medical men, a prepayment plan 
for medical services but have been blocked by 
a law, passed in 1941, which prevents the 
development of any such plan without the 
endorsement of 51 per cent of both the county 
and the state medical associations. 


What Next? 


If rural people are to share more fully in the 
benefits of modern medical science they need 
immediate help in four areas: determining need 
for physicians and means of attracting them to 
rural areas after the war, getting legislation to 
enable communities to establish hospitals and 
health centers, setting up programs that 
emphasize preventive medicine rather than 
catastrophic illness, and carrying on an edu- 
cational program that will clarify the issues 
involved. And it is the home economist whose 
services reach into so many homes who can 
best “spark plug” this urgent educational 
program. 

As a country matures it comes to two con- 
clusions from which there can be no retreat: 
that health is not only an individual responsi- 
bility but also a social concern and that medical 
care in its broadest sense must be available to 
every individual, regardless of race, geography, 
or economic status, as a requisite of maximum 
efficiency and happiness in a democratic 
society. For a long time the advance toward 
this goal was little more than a beachhead. 
But the ranks of the shock troops have been 
joined by progressive forces of medical men, 
industry, and labor. And now agriculture is 
on the march. Better health for all the people 
is the goal from which there now can be no 


retreat. 
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of American People 


Improvement of the Nutritional Status 


LYDIA J. ROBERTS 


Dr. Roberts is chairman of the department of home economics 
at the University of Chicago and an internationally recog- 
nized authority in the field of nutrition. During the last two 
years she has spent several months in Puerto Rico, helping or- 
ganize a program to raise the nutritional status of the population. 


HIS audience of home economists 
needs no argument or proof that there is a vast 
need for improvement in the nutritional status 
of American people. Unfortunately, however, 
not all groups with which you work are equally 
willing to recognize this need. Some scoff at 
the idea that we, “the best-fed nation in the 
world,” could have people suffering from 
inadequate nutrition, and oppose the whole 
nutrition program on this basis. Asan answer 
to such critics—many of whom are physicians 
and other scientifically trained groups—the 
Food and Nutrition Board of the National 
Research Council has assembled all available 
evidence in a bulletin “Inadequate Diets and 
Nutritional Deficiencies in the United States.” 
You may find this evidence helpful in motivat- 
ing action in your community. 


Pellagra Deaths, Premature Aging... 


There are, it is true, relatively few cases of 
outright deficiency diseases. Yet even these 
exist. It is estimated that there are at least 
100,000 cases of pellagra annually in the USA 
with 2,000 to 3,000 deaths. A few deaths are 
recorded from beriberi, scurvy, and rickets. 

As new methods of detecting early stages of 
deficiency are being developed, there is being 
revealed wide prevalence of subclinical de- 
ficiency states attributable to long-continued 
intake of diets marginal in respect to one or 
more of the dietary essentials—especially 
thiamin, riboflavin, and vitamin C, and even 
protein. There is also evidence that some of 
the ailments and changes common in the upper 
age brackets and assumed to be due to the 
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natural process of aging may, in part at least, 
result from a prolonged period of subsistence 
on marginal or deficient diets, and that ade- 
quate nutrition throughout life might have 
prevented or postponed them. We have, in 
brief, only just begun to realize something of 
what constitutes really adequate nutrition and 
what it might mean in improvement of human 
well-being. I shall confine my discussion to 
the prospects for effecting nutritional improve- 
ment along two main lines in which home 
economists can play a major role: through 
large-scale measures by public health, govern- 
ment, or private agencies, and through nutri- 
tion education. 


Large-Scale Measures 


The large-scale measures usually require 
little or no effort or even knowledge or consent 
on the part of the public, but merely consist 
in supplying the needed essential in the food 
or water customarily taken so that it is ingested 
automatically with the food. An example is 
iodized salt to prevent goiter. Only two dec- 
ades ago there was wide-spread incidence of 
endemic goiter in the USA. In some sections 
85 to 95 per cent of the school children were 
affected. As soon as iodized salt was made 
widely available, there was a remarkable drop 
in the incidence of this disease. In Michigan, 
for example, a few years after iodized salt was 
introduced there was a drop of 75 to 95 per cent 
in the incidence of goiter in counties using it. 
Operations for goiter in a large hospital in 
southern Michigan decreased by 60 per cent in 
12 years as compared with only a 17 per cent 
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This is the 


drop for all other operations. 
record for one state only. Multiply it by the 
48 states and you will have some idea of the 
tremendous improvement that can be effected 
by a simple nutrition measure universally 
applied. 


Postwar Flour Enrichment Uncertain 


Similar is the measure for the enrichment of 
all-white bread and other bakery products, 
which came after long agitation, experimenta- 
tion, and working with millers and bakers. 
South Carolina passed the first law requiring 
the enrichment of all bread and flour sold in the 
state. Louisiana, Alabama, Texas, Missis- 
sippi, and Kentucky have similar laws. Geor- 
gia and Illinois introduced legislation, but it 
failed to pass. The War Food Administration 
has ordered that all baker’s bread, rolls, and 
other bakery products be enriched for the 
duration. As the enrichment of flour is not 
required the hot-bread belt suffers. 

It is a mistake for those interested in enrich- 
ment to rest on their oars, for this executive 
order is for the duration only, and there is no 
great hope that a federal law will be passed 
continuing it. 

In any case federal law can govern only 
bread and flour moving in interstate commerce, 
and only 10 per cent of the bread and perhaps 
75 per cent of the flour fall in this category. 
After the war the big millers and bakers will 
probably continue to enrich without compul- 
sion, but many of the smaller ones will not. 
Therefore it is essential that legislation be passed 
by the states, and the psychological time to secure 
that legislation is now. Some 40 states have 
sessions of their legislatures in January 1945, 
and now is the time for home economists, 
state nutrition committees, and all interested 
groups to begin to work for such legislation in 
their states. Dr. Robert Williams, chairman 
of the committee on cereals of the food and 
nutrition board of the National Research 
Council, is preparing a bulletin on the en- 
riched bread program for those who want to 
promote the passage of a law in their states. 
It should be ready by September first. 
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If such measures could become effective in 
every state, it would be a marked nutritional 
advantage, especially to lower-income groups 
and others who consume substantial amounts 
of bread and flour products. For example, to 
a person consuming 600 calories of bread a day, 
about 10 slices, the difference as compared with 
unenriched bread in terms of the day’s re- 
quirement would be as follows: 


PER CENT OF THE DAY’S 
REQUIREMENT 


SOURCE OF 600 CALORIES 


Iron Thiamin Ribo- Niacin 
flavin 
Enriched bread .. .. .33.3 51.0 23.3 50 
White bread........ 15.0 14.7 8.0 18 
Difference........ 18.3 36.3 15.3 32 


For a working man eating a full loaf of bread 
a day, the contribution would be doubled. If, 
as we believe, many of our people are on 
marginal intakes of these essentials, then these 
amounts automatically consumed along with 
their bakery products should have a meas- 
urable effect. 


Missionary Work on Corn Meal Needed 


Eradication of pellagra depends on our 
success in fortifying corn meal with niacin, 
unless we can radically change food habits 
through education, for pellagrins are primarily 
a corn-meal-consuming group. Efforts in this 
direction are being pushed, but since the bulk 
of the corn meal eaten by these groups is 
ground in about 10,000 small mills over the 
South, the problem of securing the co-operation 
of such millers and getting the measure into 
effect is a gigantic one. As Dr. Williams puts 
it, it needs missionary work. It is going very 
well in South Carolina, and its success else- 
where will depend on how well home econo- 
mists, agricultural workers, and other interested 
groups do their share of the missionary work. 


Improving the Quality of Rice 


For people in the rice-eating states, 
especially Louisiana, Arkansas, and Texas, 
where the per capita consumption of rice is 
highest, measures to improve the quality of this 
foodstuff are under way which might pro- 




















Improvement of Nutritional Status 


foundly improve the nutrition of people in 
these states and also in the rice-eating coun- 
tries, such as Puerto Rico, to which their rice 
is shipped. 

You have read of these measures. Pro- 
ducers have found it profitable to mill rice more 
lightly so as to have more pounds to sell. This 
has resulted in their marketing a rice with a 
higher content of thiamin and minerals than 
the usual white variety. Processes are also 
being perfected at the University of Arkansas 
and in Texas to retain thiamin even in the rice 
which has its outer layers removed. If these 
methods prove practical and can be extended 
to all rice, it should be a boon to heavy con- 
sumers of this foodstuff. If, for example, the 
145 pounds per capita per year which Puerto 
Rico consumes could be of the whole or con- 
verted variety it would make a difference of 
500 micrograms of thiamin a day or 50 per cent 
of the day’s need for an average individual. 


Outlook for Sugar 


One large-scale wartime measure that should 
have a favorable influence on nutrition is the 
rationing of sugar, which has reduced per capi- 
ta use from about 109 pounds in 1940 to 79 
pounds in 1942, with favorable effects on the 
nutrition of our people. I see no hope of this 
gain being held after the war, since the nu- 
tritional interests of the people are in conflict 
with the financial interests of industry. Un- 
less we can find large-scale non-food uses for 
sugar or can do an effective job of education as 
to the place and limitation of sweets, we shall 
find our national consumption swinging back 
to the old level. 


Outlook for School Lunch Program 


Another large-scale measure, which promises 
wide-spread nutritional betterment of children, 
is the school lunch program which has been 
saved for another year by a Congressional 
appropriation of $50,000,000. Prospects for 
its continuance are good because it has in- 
fluential sponsors, such as the PTA, boards of 
education, and groups like the American 
Legion and Kiwanis. 
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If the program is a success this year, these 
groups will continue to back it; and success 
depends largely on whether home economists 
and nutritionists give it needed support and 
direction. Some directors of the program 
have been disappointed in the amount of sup- 
port and direction given by home economists, 
the ones who can best sell the program to the 
community, educate the rest of the teachers 
and the school as to its purpose, help to see that 
the meals served are adequate and that its 
possibilities for nutrition education are utilized. 
State and local nutrition committees could well 
make the school lunch program one of their 
major projects. 

Can you visualize what it would mean in 
terms of nutritional benefit if every school 
child in the country could actually eat every 
school day of the year the kind of lunch now 
required to secure federal funds? Can you 
think what it meant for those reached this 
year? In the 9 states of the midwest region 
alone, 9,355 schools were participating in the 
program as of May 1944, with an enrollment 
of 2,732,144 children. In the country as a 
whole, over 4.5 million children have been 
reached. We have no statistics as to results 
but ODA files contain many testimonies from 
sponsors, superintendents, teachers, and even 
children regarding the benefits derived in better 
growth and health of children, better school 
attendance, reduced illnesses, and improved 
school work. 

Some may point out that the lunches do not 
always measure up to the standards set; that 
the foods are not always well-prepared; that 
the lunches served are not always eaten, with 
resulting waste in food; that teachers object to 
following the basic pattern. These limitations 
indicate the need for aid from home economists 
and nutrition committees. You are the ones 
who can see that teachers, children, and 
parents are educated as to the purposes of the 
lunch. You can check on the adequacy of the 
lunches and if necessary report failure to 
comply with requirements. 

One worker in industrial feeding stated 
recently that, in his opinion, the quickest and 
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most effective way to improve nutrition of 
industrial workers would be to make available 
only the foods that it would be desirable for 
them to eat. Take out cola drinks, for ex- 
ample, and the men will drink milk. 

Schools have been too slow in taking such a 
stand. They fail to realize that if they pro- 
vided only the meals that children should have 
every day and removed entirely all temptation 
in the way of competing ones, they would by 
that one simple measure effect enormous bene- 
fit. One county superintendent in Kentucky 
was brave enough to take this step: “If candy 
doesn’t belong in the school lunch room,” 
said he, “take it out.”” And it was done, just 
like that, over the county! 


Nutrition Education 


But to realize fully our hopes for a healthy 
citizenry, people must know what good nutri- 
tion is and what it means to them in terms of 
personal health and vigor so that they will 
voluntarily eat regularly foods that will meet 
their needs. This can be accomplished only 
through an effective education program among 
all ages and classes of people. 

Nutrition classes are being conducted by the 
American Red Cross. State and local nutri- 
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tion committees are working in a variety of 
ways on nutrition education and improvement 
of people. Commercial groups are broad- 
casting nutrition information over the radio 
and in bulletins and advertising material. 
How effective is this nutrition propaganda? 
People undoubtedly know more about 
nutrition today than they did before the war. 
Some of the ground gained probably will be 
retained, though some of the fervor may be 
lost. How much will depend on how well the 
leaders plan new methods of attack and new 
motivations. State and local nutrition com- 
mittees certainly should continue whether or 
not federal guidance goes on. 

If nutrition education is to be effective it 
must be centered in the public schools, and 
schools are becoming more aware of their 
responsibility. Nutrition workshops for ele- 
mentary teachers are being conducted. 
Teachers are beginning to request courses in 
nutrition and other types of help, and interest 
is growing. Home economists should en- 
courage this interest and help in such under- 
takings. 

To sum up, the prospects seem good that 
some if not all of the nutritional advantages 
gained during the war will be continued. 


Every Eligible an AHEA Member! 


Every eligible home economist a member of the AHEA by May 1, 1945! 
That’s the slogan of the 1944-45 membership campaign directed by Essie 
Elliott of the California Fruit Growers Exchange, Los Angeles. 

Her committee has launched another map contest, with honors to go to the 
state which makes the highest percentage gain in membership over last year. 
Membership records in the AHEA headquarters office May 1, 1944 will provide 
the measuring sticks. And state membership maps will be featured again at 


the 1945 annual meeting. 


“Begin to spot potential new members now,’ 


’ 


urges Miss Elliott. “Invite 


them to join and then welcome them to state and local meetings. And remem- 
ber that men, too, are eligible and that this year each state is to make a special 
effort to get qualified men into our ranks. When the AHEA was organized 


a goodly number of men were among the founders and officers!” 
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Food Supply and Nutrition 


in a Developing Economy 


THEODORE W. SCHULTZ 


Dr. Schultz joined the faculty of the University of Chicago in 
1943, after having served ten years as head of the department 
of economics and sociology of Iowa State College and head of 
the rural social science section of the state’s agricultural 


experiment station. 


He is a member of many learned 


societies, a trustee of the Institute of Current World A ffairs, 
author of several books and many technical bulletins and 
articles, and was editor of the Journal of Farm Economics. 


E live in a developing economy. 
Powerful and persistant forces are at work 
altering people’s wants and the effort that is 
required to satisfy these wants. Nutrition 
is one of these forces. Nutrition is, in the 
true sense of the word, a radical force. It is 
radical because it is rooted in knowledge, 
knowledge that is original and fundamental. 
Like all knowledge, it brings with it power 
over our resources and also with regard to 
ourselves; and it creates a necessity for far- 
reaching economic, social, and political changes. 

To personalize the figure of speech— 
nutrition is indeed a lusty youth who at an 
early age graduated with honors from the 
classroom, who at once plunged into public 
affairs, and who, in spite of his tender years, 
has been promoted from the minor to the 
major levels in policy making. He proceeds 
with self-assurance and great certainty, for 
his purposeis single valued—adequate nutrition 
for each and all. Those who are disturbed 
by this newcomer accuse him of disregarding 
other values, institutions, and the many time- 
honored barriers to change. 

What kind of performance may we expect 
from this new recruit, this new, dynamic, 
policy-determining force in our economy? 
What will he do to the economic and political 
game? What is the social and economic 
significance of nutrition to agriculture, labor, 
and business; to the distribution of income in 
society; to the general welfare; and to the 
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role of government in its task of national and 
international housekeeping? Let there be 
no doubt in anyone’s mind about this funda- 
mental and radical force called nutrition. It 
is charged with significance. 

In this brief paper my observations will 
be restricted to a few of the more general 
economic implications of more adequate nu- 
trition: the prospects of the food supply as 
an essentially independent variable from 
nutrition and certain effects of advances in 
nutrition upon the price of food and the supply. 


Prospects of the Food Supply 


Food is likely to become abundant and 
cheap soon after the war—cheap in terms of 
costs and prices. Even before the war is 
over the price of some farm products will 
decline at least to the price floors which Con- 
gress has directed the Department of Agricul- 
ture to maintain. The pressure on these 
floors after the war is likely to be so great 
that many of them will break in spite of efforts 
of the government to bolster them. 

After relief needs have been met and our 
empty granaries have been refilled, it is quite 
likely that agricultural production will con- 
tinue at levels substantially higher than the 
prewar ones. But the demand for food, feed, 
and fiber is likely to shrink appreciably and 
bring about a considerable drop in food and 
especially in farm prices. 
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Soon after the war we are likely to be con- 
fronted with a- farm problem—agricultural 
surpluses, market gluts, accumulated in- 
ventories of agricultural raw materials, low 
farm prices, and chronic depressions in some 
of the major branches of agriculture. These 
developments are likely, even if we are suc- 
cessful in managing the economy so as to 
attain essentially full employment. Should 
unemployment become widespread, however, 
the farm problem would become quite un- 
manageable; what would otherwise be a 
farm problem might become, as it did in the 
early 30’s, a farm crisis. 

Before proceding further, a word is needed 
by way of definition. Statistics which give 
the amount of food produced or the nutritional 
composition of the food are not in themselves 
a measure of supply. They are not sufficient 
unless they are related to the prices that 
prevail inthe economy. Thus, it is necessary 
to look at both the physical characteristics of 
food and its value in terms of relative price, 
relative to other goods and services. 

To illustrate: If a person could purchase 
10 years from now the same amount of food 
at the same relative price that he can currently, 
we would be justified in inferring that the 
supply had remained constant. Or, if a 
person could obtain more food at the same 
relative price, or the same amount at a lower 
price, we might take this to mean the supply 
had increased. Thus, it is necessary to take 
cognizance of the forces that are likely to 
shape the relative price of food. 

The two important forces that are shaping 
the course of food prices, at least for the 
first decade or two after the war, are the 
technical revolution that is in progress in 
agricultural production and the low-income 
elasticity of food. 


Low-Income Elasticity of Food 

We are truly a rich people and likely to 
become richer, and as this occurs we are prone 
to spend an ever smaller proportion of our 
income on food. The indications are that the 
income elasticity of food is low and dropping. 
What is more, it is particularly low for farm 
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products, that is, before the nonfarm services 
have been added. This signifies that as in- 
comes rise the growth of the demand for food 
is both small and slow. 

This inference, however, would seem to 
contradict our wartime experience. Has not 
the rise in incomes during the war been re- 
sponsible for the shortage and the much higher 
prices of food? 

Two observations may suffice: (1) Had the 
outshipments of food not expanded, the do- 
mestic market would have been flooded with 
food, even with farm prices fully one-third 
below prevailing levels; (2) whenever the de- 
mand expands sharply the price changes re- 
flect mainly the inelasticity of the supply of 
food in the short run. It is not possible to 
step up food production abruptly on short 
notice. The sharp rise in farm prices is 
chiefly a consequence of the large additional 
outlets for food through Lend Lease, ship- 
ments to friendly neutrals, and to our own 
forces abroad, pitted against a slower response 
on the supply side. 

The fluctuations in incomes, cyclical-wise, 
have a highly exaggerated effect on food and 
farm prices because of the short-run inelasticity 
of the supply. In the long run, however, 
when supplies can and do respond, the low- 
income elasticity of food is one of the primary 
forces determining the relative price of food 
in a developing economy. 

The upshot of what we have said is: People 
satisfy their wants as they become richer by 
spending proportionately less of their income 
for food; and of the additional amount spent 
for food, a larger part of it goes for the ad- 
ditional services which become attached to 
food and accordingly less of the additional 
expenditure finds its way back to farm products. 


Progress in Agricultural Technology 


The second most important force at work 
shaping food prices in the long run is the 
progress in agricultural technology. We are 
in the midst of a revolution in agricultural 
production. Increasingly, this new knowledge 
about technology is being diffused not only 
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within the more advanced but also to the 
less progressive countries. 

A measure of the underemployed capacity 
that had accumulated in agriculture largely 
as a consequence of improvements in technol- 
ogy is at hand in the recent increases in agri- 
cultural production. When the war ends 
the agricultural plant of the USA will be in a 
position to produce about one-third more 
than it did in 1935-39. This gain has been 
accomplished in spite of the large losses in 
manpower in agriculture. What is more, in 
all likelihood this high wartime level of pro- 
duction is likely to be maintained even with 
rather unfavorable farm prices. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Economics sug- 
gests that if conditions are favorable to expan- 
sion, peacetime production may rise to about 
160 per cent of the 1935-39 average by 1950. 
Some new land development is likely before 
the war is over, and other development proj- 
ects which have been started will be carried 
through after the war. Improved farm prac- 
tices—the more extensive use of fertilizer and 
lime, introduction of better varieties of crops, 
measures to control erosion, better feeding and 
care of livestock, increased mechanization— 
alone may increase the output 20 per cent. 


Can We Balance These Forces? 


The crucial question that arises in reconcil- 
ing the low-income elasticity of food and 
the technical revolution in progress in agricul- 
ture is this: Does our economy have the capac- 
ity to balance the effects of these two forces? 
What we have to deal with is, in substance, the 
slow growth in the demand, even after making 
full allowances for the growth in population, 
and the much more rapid increase in agricul- 
tural production. 

The primary means for balancing the inter- 
action of these two forces entails a transfer of 
labor resources out of agriculture. Unless 
there is a migration of people out of agriculture 
to new jobs in other occupations at a rate 
sufficiently large to reduce to a minimum the 
excess supply of labor in agriculture, the price 
of food will be all the more depressed because 
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of the larger amount of the resources that are 
maintained in agricultural production. 

But the prospective abundance of food will 
provide real opportunities for nutrition to ad- 


vance, 


Impact of Nutrition on Food Supply 


Will the new knowledge of nutrition as it is 
applied increase the demand and, accordingly, 
the price of food? As we move toward better 
nutrition, will it increase the income elasticity 
of food? Or will this new knowledge actually 
shrink further the demand and reduce further 
the income elasticity of food? 

What is likely to happen is not nearly so well 
marked as it is in the case of the outlook for 
the food supply. So much will depend, on the 
one hand, on the social and economic orienta- 
tion of new research in nutrition, and on the 
other, on how the advances in nutritional 
knowledge are put to use. 

The demand-price effects that we might ex- 
pect from advances in the state of knowledge 
about nutrition follow: 

1. It may cause people to place a higher 
value on food relative to other goods and ser- 
vices, and as a consequence to spend more for 
food and accordingly less for other things, in- 
cluding savings. My guess is that a change in 
values of this type is likely to come slowly and 
that its effects will be mild during the next 
decade. 

2. It may induce people to purchase more 
of the costly foods, costly in terms of land, 
labor, and other resources required to produce 
them, and fewer of the less costly foods. In 
the decade before the war much of the empha- 
sis waS on improvement in diets, by shifts 
toward animal products and certain fresh 
fruits and vegetables and away from cereals, 
potatoes, and other crops used directly as food. 

Such shifts in diets would increase the ag- 
gregate demand for food. Ifthe shifts became 
general it would, as USDA studies have shown, 
take more agricultural resources to provide 
people with adequate diets. In many respects 
this type of change in the combination of foods 
fits in with prevailing food habits and tastes 
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of people. Add to this a public interest to 
alleviate agricultural surpluses backed by 
producer-interest groups, then nutrition may 
become oriented toward diets that are more 
costly. The shortcomings of this orientation 
will be touched on later. 

3. Nutritional goals may also be attained 
through public measures (a) to induce better 
diets by the use of grants and aids to help 
low-income families acquire a more adequate 
diet, and (b) to reduce the inequality in in- 
comes among families. Such measures would 
create additional demand for food. 

The income elasticity of food is much greater 
for families in the low-income brackets than 
it is for families with higher incomes. The 
gain made in equalizing incomes is likely to be 
slow and accordingly the effects will be very 
small as far as the demand for food is con- 
cerned during the next decade or two. 

Public measures to subsidize consumers are, 
however, on another footing. Governments 
are likely to do much more in this area, espe- 
cially when agricultural surpluses create a 
serious problem. Yet, what is done will not 
be sufficient to stay ahead of the forward 
march that we might expect in food produc- 
tion. Then, too, what we do to facilitate bet- 
ter nutrition through public grants is likely 
to be aimed primarily to relieve agriculture 
and only secondarily to bring about better 
diets. 

4. Last, one of the primary effects of ad- 
vances in nutrition, which we might anticipate 
in the next few decades, is that new researches 
in nutrition will give clues as to how we can im- 
prove our diets at less and less cost in terms of the 
land, labor, and other resources. Quite plainly 
such a development would be in the opposite 
direction from the one discussed under (2). 
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The rate at which this development toward 
lower cost takes place is likely to depend, in no 
small part, upon the orientation of the new re- 
searches. The attempts to economize in the 
use of resources during the war has given us a 
little insight as to what may well be in store 
when we try to reduce cost by shifting to less 
expensive foods. 

What this means is that advances in nutri- 
tional knowledge are likely to have economic 
effects that are of the same general type that 
advances in other branches of technical know]- 
edge have had. We can satisfy the require- 
ments of nutrition and of good taste by includ- 
ing in our diets fewer of the costly and more of 
the less costly foods. 

It is in this way that technical knowledge 
and technological progress have made their 
main economic contributions to society. New 
techniques have shown us how to produce more 
goods and services with fewer and fewer ma- 
terial resources and human effort. Advances 
in nutritional knowledge will not, as is com- 
monly supposed, create additional demand for 
food. Quite the contrary, nutrition is likely 
to add further to the abundance of the supply 
of food, to necessitate further downward ad- 
justments in resource requirements. 

The import is plain: Nutrition contributes to 
the general welfare by increasing the efficiency 
of food to humans and by reducing the nec- 
essary cost of food. It is not likely therefore 
to alleviate the adverse economic pressure on 
agriculture; instead, in the long run, it is more 
likely to aggravate the difficulties of agricul- 
ture. The gains from nutrition are mainly in 
the larger sphere—to the welfare of people as a 
whole. That is true progress, even though it 
may necessitate adjustments which bring some 
hardship. 


Tower of Strength 


LeVelle Wood, who resigned as vice-chairman of AHEA’s department of 
institution administration to take up Red Cross work, is now assistant 
director of the largest “GI Club” in North Africa. Her director writes: 
“She’s a tower of strength to me and to the rest of the staff.” 
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Controlling Prices in Wartime 


JAMES S. EARLEY 


Dr. Earley is on leave from the University of Wisconsin and 
is serving as head economist in OP A’s Office of the Economic 


Adviser. 


He had a year of graduate work and research at the 


London School of Economics before getting his doctor’s degree. 


FULLY realize that I am addressing a 
group which is unusually sophisticated on this 
subject of controlling consumer prices in war- 
time. You understand many of our problems 
and sympathize with our objectives; you know 
a number of the mistakes of OPA as well as 
its accomplishments. Almost every one of 
you is ready to point to some aspect of con- 
sumer goods pricing and say, “If OPA had 
only had the intelligence or the courage to do 
thus and so, this problem could have been 
solved.” 

Nevertheless, it is so refreshing to face pos- 
sible charges of laxity and failure, rather than 
complaints that we have been “too tough,” 
that it is indeed a real pleasure to address you. 


Holding Down Nonconsumer Goods Prices 


Perhaps the best way to get insight into 
problems of wartime control of consumer goods 
prices is to look first at the problem of con- 
trolling prices of monconsumer goods. 

Our price controls over industrial products 
were fairly well developed before Pearl Har- 
bor. Early price pressures naturally centered 
on heavy industrial products and their raw 
materials, and our early price ceilings were 
erected there. When the Price Control Act 
was passed in January 1942, the BLS (Bureau 
of Labor Statistics) wholesale index of in- 
dustrial prices—that is, all commodities other 
than farm products and foods—stood at 118, 
with August 1939 as 100. It stood at about 
120 in May 1942, when our price controls in 
this field were made practically complete by 
the GMPR (General Maximum Price Regu- 
lation). Since then this index has been 


virtually stable, standing at 123 this May. 
This remarkable stabilization during the 
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greatest war and the most intense inflationary 
pressure of our history has not been achieved 
at the expense of industrial production, for 
industrial production has increased almost 
140 per cent since the beginning of the war. 

The explanation is not simple, but let me 
cal] some of the salient factors to your atten- 
tion. First, our price control powers have 
not been hedged about by restrictions in the 
field of industrial products, as they have been, 
for example, in the case of many agricultural 
products. Second, the war-induced expansion 
of production of most industrial products 
has tended to hold down or even reduce total 
unit costs despite rising direct costs and has 
thus helped heavy industries to operate 
profitably under stable ceilings. Third, in 
most branches of industrial goods production, 
the number of firms whose prices we had to 
control was small, and they were accustomed 
to administered prices. Large industrial firms 
are in the public eye, and evasion of price 
ceilings is not attractive. Many purchases 
and sales here are subject to audit by govern- 
ment agencies. 

Beyond this, sellers of most industrial mate- 
rials face skilled, well-informed buyers, whose 
ability to produce their own goods profitably 
under our price ceilings depends largely on 
purchasing at ceiling levels or below. 

Finally, the materials, semimanufactured 
goods, and even final products of most pro- 
ducers of industrial goods have been subject to 
WPB priority and allocation and a large 
measure of direct control of production. 

Most of these favorable factors have not 
been prominent in the consumer goods field. 

Aside from rents, food and clothing are the 
two classes of goods of prime importance to 
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the consumer. Rents constitute about 17 
per cent of the cost-of-living index and have, 
as you know, been well stabilized, rising only 
3.6 per cent since the war began, as measured 
by the BLS index. Food represents about 40 
per cent of the index and clothing 13 per cent. 
Foods, then, have been our biggest problem, 
rent second, and clothing third. 

Food prices have risen more than any other 
component of the cost of living since the war 
began. According to the BLS, retail foods 
rose 45 per cent up to May of this year. The 
BLS clothing index has risen 36.6 per cent and 
housefurnishings 33.7 per cent. 

Though food prices have risen much more 
than any other major class of consumer goods, 
it is generally agreed that our control of food 
prices is, next to rent, our most effective pro- 
gram directly protecting theconsumer. Retail 
food prices have been held and actually pushed 
back during the last year, while other elements 
in the cost of living, aside from rent, have 
continued to rise. A year ago, in May 1943, 
the BLS food index stood 53 per cent above the 
prewar level, as compared to 45 per cent now. 

How has this stabilization and reduction 
been accomplished? Besides good weather 
and the Herculean efforts of victory gardeners, 
there are other more pertinent factors. About 
a year ago we introduced dollars-and-cents 
pricing of most foods at retail, thus cutting 
back many out-of-line prices and, more im- 
portant, providing objective criteria by which 
the dealer, the buying public, and OPA work- 
ers could judge whether food ceilings were 
being exceeded. Dollars-and-cents pricing of 
foods was immensely aided, of course, by the 
highly standardized character of many staple 
foods and by well-established grade standards. 
During the last year, also, we have finally 
managed to get fair control over fresh fruits 
and vegetables. 

Linked with dollars-and-cents pricing, and 
possibly only because of it, was the price panel 
program, under which some 41,000 volunteer 
workers are educating dealers to get com- 
pliance. 

As you know, prices of farm products at the 
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growing level have increased much more than 
this 45 per cent rise in retail food prices would 
lead one to expect. Between August 1939 and 
April 1944 the all-farm-products wholesale 
index of the BLS rose by 102 per cent and the 
index of prices received by farmers for 58 major 
foods by 114 per cent. The divergence be- 
tween the course of retail food prices and 
grower’s prices traces to the food subsidy 
program and to our efforts to prevent margins’ 
being inflated when farm prices rose. The 
subsidies have permitted returns to growers 
to rise with the rising costs of ‘‘marginal” food 
production and have also stimulated the 
growing of needed foods without upsetting the 
retail price structure. The much abused 
subsidy program has thus been a vital element 
in stabilizing and reducing food prices below 
the high level they attained last spring. 

Finally, food price control has been backed 
up by pretty extensive rationing and by direct 
WFA control over food production and dis- 
tribution. 

The importance of distribution and ration- 
ing controls to price stability is too often over- 
looked. By these means we can avoid letting 
prices move upward to allocate foods among 
markets and among consumers and, by limit- 
ing total consumer demand, can maintain 
reasonable prices despite a great excess of 
potential demand over supply. 

These are the reasons why our food program 
has taken such a turn for the better in the 
last year. If we are permitted to retain these 
crucial elements in our food program and enjoy 
good weather, we should be able to continue 
to hold the food price line. 


Clothing, OPA’s Chief Problem 


Clothing, which represents 13 per cent of 
the lower income budget, is now OPA’s num- 
ber one problem. Clothing prices continue 
to creep upward and quality deterioration, 
only partially reflected in price statistics, is 
very serious. ‘“‘Low-end” clothing items have 
been increasingly hard to find. 

When the GMPR was issued in May 1942, 
the BLS clothing index had already risen 
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about 26 per cent over August 1939. Under 
the predominantly “freeze” and “formula” 
methods of price control of that regulation 
and its amendments, the clothing index re- 
mained absolutely stable until February 1943. 
But since then there has been a steady rise, 
totaling more than 8 per cent, and bringing 
these prices about 37 per cent above prewar 
levels. The quality and low-end difficulties 
have also come especially in the last year. 
Indeed the disappearance of low-priced cloth- 
ing is the major development reflected in the 
recent rise of the retail clothing index. 

Part of our clothing troubles hark back to 
ineffective control over wholesale textile prices 
before the GMPR was issued in May 1942. 
In these early days, maximum prices of cotton 
textiles were geared to raw cotton prices by an 
“escalator clause,” regardless of the general 
revenue needs of the mills. Hence, by April 
1942, as raw cotton prices rose, the BLS index 
of cotton textiles at wholesale rose to about 
73.7 per cent above August 1939. It was 
during the period of rapidly rising wholesale 
textile prices, from the spring of 1941 to the 
spring of 1942, that the sharpest rise in retail 
clothing prices, which I have already men- 
tioned, occurred. 

Fortunately, the general level of wholesale 
textile prices has remained virtually unchanged 
since May 1942, but the high price of textiles 
had not fully exerted its pressure on retail 
clothing costs when GMPR “‘froze’’ the price 
structure. However, the difficulties we now 
face are much more acute than can be ex- 
plained as a hangover from the general high 
level of wholesale textile prices. 


Why Clothing Prices Are Harder to Hold 


Why have these acute difficulties appeared 
while we have held the line on the cost of living 
as a whole and have reduced retail food prices? 
If you recall the reasons I have given why 
price control of industrial products and retail 
foods has succeeded, you will be on your way 
to the answers. 

But the physical production problem also 
partly explains our plight. Cotton textile 
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production rose greatly between 1941 and 
1943, but in the last year declined somewhat 
owing to the lack of sufficient—and efficient— 
manpower. Meanwhile, the drain on textile 
supplies from military and other governmental 
purchases is still taking large portions of the 
standard items of good quality on which 
production of good low-cost clothing for the 
mass of consumers depends. These obstacles 
to effective control of retail clothing prices 
can be removed, if at all, only through stronger 
controls over manpower, or by reduction in 
the amounts required for governmental 
programs. 


The Problem of Upgrading 


Beyond this, however, OPA has admittedly 
not succeeded in preventing “upgrading,’’ the 
adding of fancy trim and finish, and quality 
deterioration. Our regulations governing fin- 
ishing have admittedly permitted upgrading. 
We are about to issue an amended regulation 
which should curb this tendency. Upgrading 
in manufacturing has also been serious, and we 
are actively considering measures to combat 
it. 

As you know, OPA has not itself been able 
generally to fix specifications and standards 
in its clothing regulations. Consequently, 
quality control and dollar-and-cents pricing 
have been impeded. Until very recently, 
about the only protection we have been able to 
provide against up-grading and fancy finishing 
at the manufacturing and distributive levels 
has been through our much-criticized “high- 
est-price-line-limitation,” which has curbed 
the tendency of manufacturers and dealers 
to escape from effective price control by manu- 
facturing and selling higher-priced lines. 

It is a mistake to think this limitation has 
done no good in preventing upgrading and the 
disappearance of low-cost clothing. It has 
done a lot of good, particularly at the manu- 
facturing level, but not enough. It mainly 
affects only the relatively higher-priced items, 
and the indirect pressure it exerts to keep 
lower-priced items available at stable prices 
is not strong enough. 
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Also, consumer demand for better-quality 
textiles is unprecedentedly high, whereas 
supplies, for reasons already stated, are short. 
Rationing has not been used to curb total 
demands or divert demand from high-priced 
and “frilly” items. Consequently, it has 
been possible, as well as much more profitable, 
for manufacturers to produce, and dealers to 
sell, clothing in the higher-priced ranges. 
Reinforcing these tendencies has been the 
fact that clothing manufacturers have not been 
able to find sufficient supplies of the basic 
textiles for low-cost clothing. 

Some have urged OPA to try to solve these 
problems by raising prices. The most promi- 
nent of these proposals, the late Senate textile 
amendment to the price control bill, would 
have forced us to raise virtually all textile 
prices. Obviously, we cannot solve textile 
problems primarily by price adjustments if 
we are to hold the general line against infla- 
tion. Wartime price stabilization demands 
that the price mechanism be relatively little 
used to control our resources, since the intense 
and general inflationary pressure on prices 
and wages makes upward price adjustments 
spread rapidly and engenders a destructive 
inflationary spiral. 

A few judicious increases in price of textile 
items have been made where increased pro- 
duction was assured and effective dollars-and- 
cents pricing was possible. Examples are 
bed linens and work gloves. The recent 
adjustments in chambrays and denims, on the 
other hand, have been abortive, mainly be- 
cause overriding manpower shortage prevented 
the increased production they were presumed 
to stimulate. We need assured supplies of 
basic textiles, minimum specifications for the 
makeup of basic low-cost clothing items, and 
means for effective pricing from the manu- 
facturing through the retail levels. This 
requires a lot more than price adjustments. 


Latest Clothing Orders 


As the underlying causes of our difficulties 
indicate, their solution, which happily has 
now begun on a small scale, combines produc- 
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tion control, allocation of materials, minimum 
specifications, and dollars-and-cents pricing. 
The Office of Economic Stabilization, the 
Office of Civilian Requirements, the War 
Production Board, and the OPA have been 
working together for months, and two experi- 
mental programs embracing these essential 
features have already been launched. 

The first of these, the results of which we are 
beginning to see, covers children’s apparel, 
one of our most acute clothing shortages. 
The second, announced on June 20, covers cot- 
ton house dresses to retail for $1.49; women’s 
cotton slips to retail at 65 cents; men’s printed, 
solid color and white shirts at $1.39; and men’s 
shorts at 39 cents. 

Under these programs, the WPB gives 
priority in securing the textiles to clothing 
manufacturers who agree to undertake speci- 
fied production of these low-cost clothing items 
containing minimum quantities of specified 
materials and produced to minimum standards 
of workmanship and construction. The manu- 
facturers agree also to sell at specified maxi- 
mum price lines, and dealers will be required 
by OPA regulations to sell the finished clothing 
at the specified dollars-and-cents maximum 
prices. 

In case sufficient quantities are not pro- 
duced under this priority and allocation 
system, the WPB reserves the power to issue 
orders to obtain additional production. Pro- 
visions are made for proper allocation of the 
clothing to distributive outlets. It will take 
some time, and larger programs, to bring these 
items on the market in large quantities; but a 
start has been made. Work is going forward 
on other similar programs. But so long as 
civilian demand for clothing continues at its 
present high level, and the needs of our armed 
forces and allies remain great, such programs 
cannot hope completely to eliminate clothing 
shortages or prevent upward pressure upon 
their prices. Nevertheless, we hope we can 
arrest and even reverse the price increases, 
quality deterioration, and disappearance of 
low-priced items which have plagued us all the 
last year. 
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DAY MONROE 


Before Dr. Monroe went to her present position as professor of 
home economics at the University of Washington, she had been 
chief of the family economics division of the U. S. Bureau of 
Home Economics for seven years, had taught in various American 
universities, had studied a year at Pasteur Institute, Paris, 
on a scholarship, and had earned her doctor’s degree at the 
University of Chicago.’ She is author of various publications. 


AVING has been extolled as a wartime 

virtue. Hence the idea that a nation’s 
aggregate savings may promote inflation or 
depression, instead of prosperity, in postwar 
days will shock those who commonly think 
in terms of personal, not national, finance. 
The role these accumulated assets play, 
whether harmful or helpful, depends upon the 
economic situation and upon us—the wisdom 
and understanding we use in deciding when 
and how rapidly to spend. 

The volume of our savings is enormous— 
one reason for their potency. Last year, 1943, 
individuals (as differentiated from incorporated 
business) saved 37.7 billion dollars; in ’42, 
28.9 billions; in ’41, 11.8 billions. A total of 
78.4 billion dollars in three years! Somewhat 
more than our national income of 77.8 billions 
in 1940, a very good prewar year! 


Hot, Warm, and Cool Dollars 


But it is not so much the volume as the 
“potential volatility” of our savings that 
makes economists talk of “dangerous dollars.” 
Of the 37.7 billion dollars which individuals 
had left from their ’43 incomes after paying 
taxes and living expenses, 29.6 billions, more 
than three-fourths, are in cash, bank accounts, 
and government bonds. Such savings are 
“volatile” because they can easily be spent 
in unready markets and evaporate in in- 
flation. 

Far more stable and less dangerous are the 
other 8.1 billions of our ’43 savings: 3.1 
billions invested in insurance (private); 800 
millions used to pay consumer debts; and 4.2 
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billions used for home purchase and to in- 
crease holdings of other securities. 

Whether our government bonds (holdings 
of which increased by 13.8 billions in 1943; 
by 27.2 billions in the three war years) should 
be called “volatile” is questionable. Dr. 
Slichter of Harvard has classified our savings 
thus: “hot”—those burning holes in their 
owners’ pockets until they can be spent; 
“warm”’—those which owners could easily 
be persuaded to spend; “cool”—those ear- 
marked for longtime holding. Cash and 
checking accounts are “hot,” presumably 
awaiting a favorable market; savings accounts 
and about half of our war bonds are “warm”; 
and the rest of our government securities are 
among our “cool” holdings. 

Bonds of small denomination will be more 
“volatile” than the larger ones, if wartime 
experience of the Treasury is a clue to post- 
war behavior. Redemption rates are con- 
siderably higher for $25 bonds than for those 
of $100 or more. 

This may result in part from the same quirk 
that makes a person more willing to spend 
twenty-five cents if he has a quarter in his 
pocket than if he has to break a $5 bill. 

A more likely explanation is that many of 
the $25 bonds have been bought by low-income 
families without other reserves for use in 
emergencies. In March 1944, 27.5 million 
persons were participating in payroll savings 
plans—evidence that many were our less 
prosperous citizens. However, the fact that 
$25 bonds comprise an increasing proportion 
of total Series E bond purchases—36.1 per 
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cent during 1943 compared with 17.5 per cent 
in 1942—is not without significance in ap- 
praising future consumer behavior. 


If Economic Weather Is Fair 


“Volatility,” however, is not just a matter 
of the form of savings. Postwar incomes, 
net worth, and attitudes of savers will weigh 
heavily in their decisions as to when and how 
much of their assets to spend. Since incomes 
and attitudes will reflect the overall economic 
situation—a matter still in the lap of the gods— 
no one can know what the temperature of 
our savings will be. 

If the economic weather is fair during the 
first months of reconversion, if the transition 
from wartime to peacetime jobs proceeds 
without serious unemployment so that na- 
tional income remains high, the climate of 
opinion will encourage consumer spending. 
Unemployment insurance will help maintain 
workers hunting jobs. Men and women 
from the armed services will spend demo- 
bilization grants for clothing and other civilian 
needs. Business will use its savings for 
long-delayed replacements. Relief and re- 
habilitation will bring orders from Europe. 

Aggregate demand could so far outstrip 
supplies and productive capacity for a time 
that prices would be driven up further, rela- 
tively, than at the close of World War I. 
Such an inflation would lessen the buying 
power of current incomes and also of unspent 
savings, robbing consumers of their protection 
against low-level production later on. It is 
the vision of such a situation that leads 
economists to describe our savings as “liquid 
dynamite.” 


Wise Expansion vs. Boom-and-Bust 


Assume, however, that consumers have 
the wisdom and patience to hold their spending 
in check until civilian supplies can be increased. 
The role of our savings could then be that of 
a catalyst, helping to stimulate an expanding 
economy. Business, viewing our reservoir 
of unspent funds, would have courage to under- 
take high-output production, which would 
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mean more and better jobs and incomes, higher 
living levels with increased consumption, and, 
in turn, sustained employment. 

Consumers, made more secure because of 
their savings, would be willing to use more 
of current income than in prewar years for 
consumption and new investment. Savings 
could thus promote prosperity over several 
years. 

Will we be wise enough to use our savings 
for our own welfare? Or will we promote a 
“boom-and-bust” economy? What will help 
tip the scales one way or the other? A rela- 
tively stable price level will do much to en- 
courage orderly spending in reconversion days. 
If prices begin to soar, consumers will rush 
to use their savings before they depreciate 
in buying power. Continued government con- 
trol of prices, with rationing of scarce products, 
is therefore important. Important, too, is 
sufficient control over raw materials that goods 
urgently needed are produced before gadgets. 

Continued credit control also would serve 
as a safeguard. During 1942 individuals 
reduced their indebtedness for consumption 
goods (mostly installment purchases) by 2.8 
billion dollars; in *43, by 0.8 billions, this 
latter smaller indicating that the 
bulk of such obligations has been paid. Con- 
sumers, therefore, are in a strong credit posi- 
tion, and uncurbed borrowing would increase 
buying pressure in an inflationary period. 

Business concerns might well defer active 
sales promotion (designed to convert “warm” 
savings into “hot”) during reconversion, since 
a disorderly price rise will bring financial 
trouble to them as well as to the consumers. 
But the wartime increase in production facilities 
has precipitated a fierce struggle for consumers’ 
dollars, and no one businessman can stand 
back and wait. Only concerted agreement 
(of which there is no present prospect) would 
enable business to adjust demand stimulation 
to market conditions. Consumers, therefore, 
must develop an armor of sales resistance to 
protect both themselves and business. 

Goods with merits beyond our wildest 
dreams have been promised for the postwar 
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world. Unquestionably their appearance in 
markets would raise the temperature of many 
consumers’ savings to the spending point. 
But most industries need time to reorganize 
plants before new models can be turned out; 
their first reconversion products bid fair to 
differ little from those of 41. Some persons 
whose need is great, as the farmer whose 
automobile has broken down, will not defer 
purchases; but glowing promises of marvels to 
come will persuade others to wait. 

Quality deterioration has led to much con- 
sumer dissatisfaction with wartime purchases. 
Homemakers feel, and rightly, that more 
information about goods would have enabled 
them to avoid some of their “‘worst buys” 
and to make more intelligent adjustments to 
unavoidable quality changes. Early in re- 
conversion, scarcities may tempt some pro- 
ducers to continue making shoddy, worthless 
things which they will try to sell at high prices. 
Let’s hope that experience will help us to 
put the brakes on such purchases. 


Our Duty as Consumers 


These savings of ours should mean a chance 
to make some of our dreams come true— 
education for children, a little home with a 
garden instead of a tumble-down shack, pro- 
tection for old age. Whatever is bought 
should give the buyer his money’s worth, but 
this will not happen unless consumers assume 
more responsibility than heretofore for guid- 
ing production. 

The housing industry, for example, will 
continue to build only high-priced homes 
unless consumers press for reforms suggested 
by Thurman Arnold when he initiated his 
anti-trust campaign against builders. Monop- 
olistic industries will keep prices of other 
products higher than production costs warrant. 
Sellers will continue to offer “pigs in pokes,” 
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which may not suit our needs, unless we de- 
mand more information about goods and 
services. 

Our program for wise management of war- 
time savings therefore must be broad if we 
make them build us a better world. Weshould 
strive to understand how our personal financial 
practices are related to national financial 
stability so that we can act wisely as situa- 
tions change. Saving should continue without 
letup for the duration: dangers of wartime 
inflation are not yet past. War bonds are a 
better safeguard against a premature buying 
spree than are checking accounts. Spending 
should be adjusted to market supplies during 
reconversiontoprevent inflation. Individually 
and through our organizations we should let 
our congressmen know that we want government 
control of prices and credit continued, along 
with rationing and priorities for essentials, 
until supplies of civilian goods more nearly 
catch up with demand. 

To achieve a true “buyers’ market” for 
our savings we must continue to work with 
business, through such organizations as the 
National Consumer-Retailer Council, to have 
producers supply the information we need 
for intelligent buying. And if the market is 
to be democratic, we must support legislation 
that furthers competition and frees enterprise 
from monopolistic restraints that keep prices 
needlessly high. 

Finally, each of us should make a postwar 
financial plan, deciding what we want most 
in life and how wartime savings can best 
help us achieve our goal. Prewar plans will 
no longer serve, for the war should have in- 
creased our understanding of what is meant 
by the common welfare and have made us 
more determined to make the good life good 
“for you and yours,” not just “for me and 
mine.” 









In 1942-43 she carried out a 
economics work in 20 liberal arts 


OME economics is at the cross- 
roads today, and the decisions which leaders 
in our field make within the very near future 
will markedly affect the development of home 
economics and will determine in large measure 
the contribution we shall be able to make in 
the educational program of this country. 

Most of the problems which will face us in 
the postwar world would have had to be tack- 
led eventually, war or no war. Many of them 
cannot be solved by home economists alone 
and will demand the attention of administra- 
tors, laymen, psychologists, economists, so- 
ciologists and scientists, prospective employers 
of those we shall train, and the students them- 
selves. They will not be solved by home 
economics faculty members sitting around a 
table in the home economics department. 

The last half century has shown an almost 
unbelievable expansion in home economics. 
I admit that in some places we are still strug- 
gling for recognition, housed in basements, 
and reaching only students who lack ability 
to survive in a really chal!enging curriculum. 
But by and large, recognition has come to us, 
especially in recent years; home economists 
hold key positions in many fields; our advice 
and services are sought in matters of public 
health and consumer protection, in developing 
nursery schools, and in group feeding ‘n the 
Army, Navy, and industry. 

Perhaps because of our rapid growth; per- 
haps because we have had to struggle so hard 
for recognition; perhaps because we find our- 
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Home Economics in Postwar Education 


CLARA M. BROWN 


In the last decade at the University of Minnesota Miss Brown 
has directed much research at different levels in home econom- 
ics education. In 1937 she was consultant to President Roose- 
velt’s advisory committee on education. Later she helped organ- 
ize data of an Office of Education survey of high school home 
economics and was chairman of its committee which last spring 
wrote a bulletin on wartime and postwar college curricula. 


thoroughgoing study of home 
colleges in 10 midwest states. 


selves fitted into so many different college 
organizations—as a separate college, or as a 
part of agriculture, education, liberal arts, or 
commerce—there is a lack of clarity in our 
purposes and our thinking. 

We are confused about the levels at which 
our work should be offered and what should 
be emphasized; about whom we should teach 
and the boundary lines of our field. Few of 
us could define a home economist. For exam- 
ple, we regard dietetics as a major home eco- 
nomics specialization; yet after a young woman 
completes her internship she is no longer a 
home economist but a dietitian with her sep- 
arate professional organization. 

This confusion in our objectives is disturb- 
ing because clear-cut, fully accepted goals are 
essential to progress. If education has the 
power to change people’s lives, as I believe it 
has, then the chief function of home economics, 
even at the college level, should be to help 
people achieve a more satisfying life in terms of: 
1. Better health through improved nutrition, 

sanitation, and living habits 
2. Better appearance through careful groom- 

ing, good posture, selection of appropriate 
and attractive clothes 
3. More adequate housing 
4. Better relationships with family members, 
friends, employers, and colleagues 
. More satisfaction from marriage and family 
life 
6. Healthier, happier children better able to 
face reality and assume responsibility 
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7. Wiser use of money so that greater satis- 
faction may be attained from its expendi- 
ture 

In addition, for large numbers of women and 

for some men, home economics can offer prep- 

aration for earning a livelihood. 

Both sexes are interested in attaining these 
goals, and we should cease to talk and act as 
though we were concerned only with the fe- 
male sex. Home economics should be avail- 
able for all, although the two sexes should not 
necessarily have the same instruction nor have 
it in equal amounts. 


Sins of Omission and Commission 


The confusion in our thinking is illustrated 
in the following practices, of which too many 
home economists are guilty: 

1. Home economics was brought into the 
curriculum as a protest against the formality 
of academic education; but too often, espe- 
cially in college, we have practiced the methods 
we once deplored. We lecture, confine as- 
signments to the textbook, hold recitations 
and examinations, and give students little 
contact with the things about which they 
study. An instructor in child psychology 
told me last year that she did not want her 
students to observe in the nursery school while 
taking her course, because their contact with 
children might make them less sure of the 
principles she taught! 

2. We talk about individual differences, 
and we know that students vary markedly in 
intellectual ability, home background, breadth 
of experience, and interests. Yet we start 
everyone in at the same place and hope they 
will arrive at the same goal. We set up so 
rigid a curriculum that students have few 
electives, and in many colleges we offer teach- 
ing as the only professional curriculum, al- 
though we know that many of the students 
will never teach if they can avoid it. 

3. We talk about the need for improved food 
habits, but we don’t bother to check on the 
food habits of students and are then shocked 
to discover that they have retrogressed while 
learning about nutrition. 
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4. We talk about home economics as prep- 
aration for family life, but we may not allow 
students to take even elementary food prep- 
aration until they have had 10 to 15 credits 
of chemistry or permit them to take child 
development or home management until half 
of them have dropped out of college. We ar- 
range the sequence of courses so that these 
nongraduating students take mainly the pre- 
requisites for courses they never reach, and 
we may even take pride in thus “weeding out 
the mediocre” so that we can “maintain 
standards.” We plan few courses for non- 
majors, as if we thought that only home 
economics majors would marry and rear 
children. 

5. We say we prepare secondary school 
teachers to educate for personal and family 
life, but in their transcripts we often find a 
minimum of psychology and sociology and 
rarely if ever a course in mental hygiene or 
social case work. Yet we expect them to teach 
family relationships and make home visits to 
“supervise home projects.” 

6. We know that relatively few high school 
graduates go on to college and that most of 
them must earn a living for a time at least; 
but we fail to point out that senior high school 
home economics has potential wage-earning 
value. Hence we tend to have in our classes 
in the latter years of high school neither those 
who are preparing for college nor those who 
realize they must earn a living after they leave 
high school. 

7. We talk about developing independence 
and judgment in our students, but our actions 
belie our words. When in one college someone 
suggested that representative students be 
invited to share in curriculum discussions, she 
was told this would be unwise until the faculty 
had decided what was tobe done. Yet it is the 
students who are spending their time and 
money to get an education, and we who are 
being paid to help them, not to override their 
desires. 

8. We stress our concern that students re- 
ceive the instruction needed to cope with the 
problems they will face, but we deplore the 
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fact that some other department is trying to 
encroach on an area we think belongs to us. 
Somehow I cannot work up even one degree 
of fever about just where the line of demarca- 
tion is to be drawn between home economics 
and other fields. In some situations one allo- 
cation of responsibility may be best and in 
other situations another. 

I am far more concerned that consumer 
education be taught than about whether it is 
taught by a home economist or an economist, 
or the two together. I am far more concerned 
that young men and women learn what they 
want and need to know about marriage than 
about whether they are taught by biologists, 
sociologists, or psychologists, or by all of them 
in co-operation. 


What Should Be Done at Lower Levels? 


The curriculum for elementary teachers 
should include such home economics material 
as will help them solve their own personal 
problems and prepare them to teach children 
proper food habits and make the schools 
pleasant, homelike places in which they can 
enjoy living together and learning how to per- 
form simple homemaking tasks. 

Home economics teachers should be ac- 
quainted with problems of the elementary 
school and with suitable instructional ma- 
terials so they can offer sound suggestions to 
elementary teachers when requested. More 
books and other teaching materials should be 
developed which are simple enough for young 
children to understand. 

As to the work at the secondary level, I can 
make few suggestions at this time. We are 
engaged in an extensive study of home eco- 
nomics work in secondary schools in Minne- 
sota and have only begun to analyze the data 
collected; but already many of our precon- 
ceived ideas have been knocked down like a 
row of ten pins hit by the ball of an expert 
bowler! 


What at the College Level? 


I feel much more competent to discuss the 
college program because I have been studying 
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higher education long enough and intensively 
enough and in enough different situations that 
my conclusions are based on a considerable 
amount of evidence and long study of its sig- 


nificance. Most of the procedures I shall 
suggest are in operation in some places, but they 
are far from universal. 

1. The sequence of home economics offerings 
should be so planned that by the end of the 
first two years of college students may have 
contact with all of the major aspects of our 
field which contribute specifically to personal 
and family life; and these courses should be 
offered without prerequisites unless the prereq- 
uisites themselves prepare for personal and 
family life or for meeting socioeconomic and 
civic problems of life today. 

Some colleges have discovered that it is 
possible to open the home management resi- 
dence, for example, to freshmen and sopho- 
mores or to nonmajors who need the experience 
as preparation for marriage. That the prob- 
lems faced are not insurmountable is shown in 
the description of one such experiment in the 
June JouRNAL oF Home Economics. 

2. The curriculum should be made more 
flexible. Flexibility can be accomplished by 
removing certain courses from the required 
list—especially certain science courses—or re- 
quiring them only for students in a given spe- 
cialization; by reducing the number of credits 
required in a given area or by developing fused 
courses such as biological science instead of 
zoology, physiology, and bacteriology; and 
by reorganizing some courses to eliminate un- 
necessary duplication with others in our own 
field or outside it. 

3. Better provision should be made for indi- 
vidual differences. Students who can show 
high proficiency in some aspects of home eco- 
nomics should be exempted from one or more 
of the elementary courses or allowed to deviate 
from typical requirements. Honors courses 
offer another type of adjustment for able stu- 
dents. Remedial work is frequently needed, 
as, for example, a mathematics course to re- 
duce mortality in freshman chemistry. 

4. Joint majors should be developed, in addi- 
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tion to the specialized majors in dietetics, 
teaching, and institution management. For 
these one or more departments outside of home 
economics should share the professional train- 
ing. This is probably the only way in which 
people can be prepared for such work as jour- 
nalism, merchandising, advertising, social 
work, and counseling. Although the larger 
home economics departments may be able to 
prepare students for such work as textile test- 
ing, clothing designing, and food inspection, 
joint majors seem the only way in which the 
smaller colleges can do this. 

5. Those returning from the armed services 
and war production jobs, married women who 
must provide a living for themselves and their 
families because of the death or disablement 
of their husbands, must be considered. Most 
of them will wish to complete college in a 
minimum of time or to get refresher courses, 
aware that they have learned a great deal dur- 
ing their years out of college and impatient 
with ineffective methods of instruction and 
with requirements for which they see little 
justification. Some may need relatively brief 
courses; many of them will require considerably 
more guidance than does the typical college 
student. 

6. New demands must be met. If Senate Bill 
1946, recently introduced into Congress by 
Senator George, or other similar legislation is 
passed, we shall soon have the problem of 
offering home economics in area vocational 
schools. Are we prepared to organize and 
teach courses and to provide the needed work 
experience to prepare young women and per- 
haps some young men for subprofessional jobs? 
Are we ready to make available to both sexes 
enrolled in these schools really practical help 
with problems of nutrition, housing, family 
adjustments and finances, and child rearing, ir- 
respective of their vocational goals? 

It is not only in area vocational schools that 
the problem of preparation for wage earning 
below the professional level must be faced. 
It is already before us in junior colleges and in 
the four-year colleges for those who will drop 
out after a year or two. 
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7. Graduate work should come up for careful 
review. More thought must be given to the 
kind of work a person expects to do afterwards 
and to whether present requirements are justi- 
fied. The requirement of a reading knowledge 
in French or German or both is questionable 
from two standpoints—whether other langu- 
ages might not be equally acceptable and 
whether any language should be required of 
every candidate. 

The high degree of specialization with the 
major and minor in closely related fields may 
not be desirable for many students, especially 
those who will teach. High school home eco- 
nomics tends more and more to deal with 
various aspects of homemaking; and even in 
colleges there is great need for “generalists,” 
particularly if family life education is to be 
stressed. Most college home economics de- 
partments have only two teachers, and each 
must teach several subjects. Even in the 
larger colleges not all of the home economics 
faculty can be highly specialized. 

The thesis requirement may be undesirable 
for master’s degree students who desire 
breadth. The nonthesis route seems to be 
definitely preferable, although some _inde- 
pendent study should undoubtedly be required. 
If a person has a definite problem on which she 
wishes to work or is preparing for research, 
spending considerable time on a thesis is 
justified, but such persons are relatively few. 

8. The guidance program should be expanded 
to include more precollege guidance based on 
evaluation of students’ knowledge, aptitudes, 
and interests; and data collected should be 
used for intermittent guidance during college 
and in job placement. 

Educational guidance should involve more 
than checking programs for conformance with 
a specified pattern of courses and hours. 
Students who have had excellent high school 
home economics training should not be as- 
signed to beginning courses geared to those 
with much more limited background, nor 
should those who enter with little background 
be placed in a class in which their chances of 
success are slight. Vocational guidance be- 
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comes increasingly necessary as job opportuni- 
ties multiply and also more directed work ex- 
perience is needed. 

On every campus there should be persons 
qualified to give counseling for personal ad- 
justment, that is, helping students improve 
personal characteristics, make extra-curricular 
contacts, resolve personal conflicts, and de- 
velop sound value standards in the confusion 
of modern life. Since home economics teach- 
ers usually become better acquainted with 
their students than do other teachers, many 
of them should prepare themselves to offer this 
type of guidance. 

9. More realistic preparation for earning is 
needed and earlier contact with the job of 
one’s choice through work experience during 
vacations, co-operative programs in which 
work and study alternate, or some form of 
internship. Such experiences help students 
make sure of their vocational choice, increase 
their appreciation of course work, and prepare 
them for the real job. Colleges might well 
make greater use of experts—as part-time 
instructors or as consultants. 

10. Students should participate in curriculum 
discussions and in planning what they shall 
study, in determining their own courses of 
action, and in evaluating their own status and 
progress. In some colleges today students are 
members of college curriculum committees; 
in others they serve on intermediary boards as 
a liason between faculty and students. 

11. Evaluation should be used more widely, 
and it should be more valid and objective than 
much of it has been in the past. We should 
find out what students know and can do when 
they enter college so that we shall know where 
to place them and what to teach them. We 
need to discover how effective our teaching has 
been and what changes are needed, and we 
need to help students evaluate their own 
achievement. Evaluation has far more value 


than merely furnishing a basis for marks. 
Without adequate instruments of evaluation, 

needed experimentation and investigation can- 

not be undertaken. Many of the problems 
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facing higher education can be solved only 

through educational research; yet most of the 

home economics research has so far been lim- 

ited to subject-matter areas. 

Investigation is needed to learn the answers 
to such questions as these: 

a. What is the relative effectiveness of different 
instructional methods, as, for example, 
classroom lectures and library assignments 
vs. contact with problems facing real fami- 
lies and use of community resources to sup- 
plement class discussion? 

b. How can we utilize information coming out 
of Army and Navy studies of visual aids, 
aptitude tests, and determination of the 
differential characteristics of people? 

c. What is the comparative effectiveness of a 
program in which chemistry is _prereq- 
uisite to any course in food preparation 
and one in which the sequence is reversed 
and students have discovered the need of 
chemistry before they take it. 

d. What are the typical responsibilities of high 
school home economics teachers and how 
well do our programs of teacher education 
prepare them for these responsibilities? 

e. How do homemaking practices of women 
who have studied home economics differ 
from those of women without such train- 
ing? 


To Rid Us of Confusion 


Perhaps the best way to get rid of confusion 
in our thinking is to carry on various types of 
experiments and investigations, to carry them 
on long enough to have the results meaningful, 
and to use appropriate techniques of evalua- 
tion and analysis. Learning the truth cannot 
hurt us; failure to do so may. 

Let us cast an appraising eye upon tradi- 
tional content, sequences, and methods of 
instruction and dare to risk making mistakes. 
Let us pay more attention to those institutions 
and persons who are blazing new trails in 
American education, instead of playing safe 
and copying what some better known institu- 
tion is doing. 

















Better Homes for America 


PHILIP M. KLUTZNICK 


Mr. Klutznick came into housing in 1933 via the law—as general 


counsel of the Omaha mayor's housing committee. 


Later he 


worked in that city’s housing authority, in NAHO, and defense 


housing. 


Today, as commissioner of the Federal Public Housing 


Agency, he has the top public housing post in the United States. 


RESH from the battle of war hous- 

ing we can see certain basic require- 
ments in any approach to the housing future of 
America: we must know what we aim to 
accomplish; we must have the will to achieve 
it; and we must bring about the unity to guar- 
antee it. 

Everyone agrees that we want improved 
housing for America. But there is wide 
disagreement as to the form this improved 
housing should take and ways of achieving it. 

Some believe that the way to achieve better 
housing is to let private enterprise build as 
many homes as it can, assisted by every type 
of aid—federal and local tax incentives and 
abatement and land markdowns, as well as 
other forms of subsidy. Others believe that 
private enterprise should stop at the floor 
which is dictated by conventional aids and 
sound, even though liberalized and improved, 
financial assistance. 

Some believe that we must remove our 
slums and blight and redevelop our urban 
centers; but others insist that people want to 
live in the suburbs and therefore urban blight 
should drop out of the bottom of our cities 
by its own dead weight. 

Some believe we should build new houses 
to meet all levels of the family income scale; 
others think we should let low-income families 
absorb hand-me-downs. Some believe that 
we should build a better product for less cost; 
others believe that this is impossible. 

In such a maze of conflicting views, it may 
seem to be asking too much that we know 
what we want to accomplish in the housing 
field. Yet if the 137 million people in this 
nation could speak on this point they would 
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surely speak with almost one voice and say 
that the slums and blighted areas—a growing 
disgrace which breeds crime, disease, juvenile 
delinquency—should be blotted out and that 
every American family is entitled to a clean, 
Sanitary, and decent home. 


A Call for Decisive Action 


Granted, then, that this should be our aim, 
we must have the will to achieve it. Surely 
a nation that wanted planes and attained the 
manufacture of one every five minutes in 
two years’ time can want better housing and 
slum clearance and achieve it. 

But we dare not underestimate the obstacles. 
There is a comparatively small but vocal 
group whose own interest dictates a contrary 
view. Consciously or unconsciously, such 
people rebel against the steps that must be 
taken to achieve our goal. 

The slums or blighted areas do produce 
returns of a kind. Static methods of produc- 
tion insure continued use of outmoded tools 
and archaic materials and equipment. 

In a large measure this group is offset by 
the comparatively small coterie of intense 
and loyal persons who have battled for the 
cause of better housing for many years. But 
until associations such as yours become fired 
with a real and abiding determination to im- 
prove the housing condition of America, until 
better shelter becomes a dynamic program 
on the agenda of many mass-organized efforts 
of our nation, until better shelter represents 
more than the pious hope of the millions that 
are underhoused or the solemn prayer of a 
few special students of the subject, housing 
will not be quickly improved. 
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However, I say emphatically that when we 
as a nation will it, we shall destroy slums and 
build sanitary and decent housing for all 
America within a decade or two. The need 
has never been questioned; the time will 
never be better than the period following the 
end of the war. 


Only Unity Can Achieve Our Goals 


We must bring about unity to guarantee 
decent housing. It is no simple task to bring 
about complete harmony where interests cut 
across each other. 

Yet in a comprehensive concept of what can 
be done in improving housing for the family 
there is more than enough room for the ag- 
gressive and enterprising private builder and 
for the intelligent and equally important use 
in its proper place of public housing. 

Certain spokesmen assert private enter- 
prise can do “the whole housing job.” No 
one would want to stop private enterprise if it 
could do it. But is private enterprise con- 
tending that it can profitably house families 
with $10 or $20 weekly incomes, or no in- 
comes at all? Of course not. Government 
must help private enterprise do the job with 
one form of subsidy or another. 

Of all forms of direct housing subsidy, the 
general pattern now existing seems to us the 
best yet offered. It provides for federal aid 
to communities to secure decent housing for 
low-income groups. Projects are planned, 
built, and operated through local housing 
authorities, set up under state laws and ap- 
pointed by the proper community officials. 
They are built, moreover, by private contrac- 
tors, and an increasing amount of the perma- 
nent financing is from private financial sources. 

The low-rent slum clearance program had 
eliminated slums to the greatest extent pos- 
sible before the war haltedthe program. It has 
taken care of families of low income in decent 
homes at rents at least no higher than they 
were paying for slum dwellings—at rents 
private enterprise has never been able to set 
for acceptable housing. It has given hopes 


to many more that they, too, some day may 
have the environment which families deserve. 
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And each low-rent project has reduced disease, 
juvenile delinquency, and crime—which can’t 
be confined to the slums but menace every 
family in a community. 

Today, according to one estimate, 45 per 
cent of the cost of city services is spent to 
prevent fires, to provide police protection and 
a minimum of health service, and to combat 
crime in the slums and blighted areas of 
America. At the same time, it is estimated 
that these areas produce only 6 per cent of 
real estate tax incomes. 

In a city not far from here, 50 acres of slums 
were cleared, and 2,318 modern dwellings 
Some slums and blight re- 
In 1940 a study 
in the new de- 


were developed. 
mained in adjacent tracts. 
was made of the families 
velopment and the adjacent slum area and 
in some instances in the entire city. The 
results are amazing. 

In the new homes, the juvenile delinquency 
per 1,000 population was one-seventh of that 
in the adjacent tract. The number of criminal 
offenses committed in the new homes per 
1,000 population was less than one-third of 
that in the adjacent tract. The number of 
fires reported per 1,000 dwellings in the new 
homes was none as against 18 in the adjacent 
tract. The number of deaths from pneumonia 
per 1,000 population in the new homes was one- 
seventh of that of the adjacent tract and less 
than one-third of the entire city. The num- 
ber of tuberculosis deaths per 1,000 population 
in the new homes was less than one-half of that 
in the adjacent tract and somewhat less than 
that in the entire city. The infant mortality 
per 1,000 population was one-fifth of the ad- 
jacent tract and less than one-third of the 
entire city. When you bear in mind that the 
people who were admitted into the new homes 
had to qualify as slum dwellers, then the 
figures take on added meaning. 

If we can destroy tyrants who would enslave 
the world, we can destroy blight and slums 
that would shackle a people. If we know what 
we want, if we will it, and if we are united, 
we can achieve our goal—a clearance of slums 
and blight and a decent home for every 
American family. 











Benefits to the Nation’s Families 
Through Research in Textiles and Clothing 


ETHEL L. PHELPS 


Miss Phelps is associate professor of textiles and clothing at 
the University of Minnesota and is responsible for graduate 
research and for experiment station research in those fields. 


WO years ago Ruth O’Brien dis- 
cussed some features of the textiles and cloth- 
ing research which had been completed or was 
then in progress (see the JoURNAL for Septem- 
ber 1942). Today I am going on to work 
which has been published since then and to 
some of the unpublished work in progress dur- 
ing this time. 

What information have these two years of 
research provided which can be of first-hand 
use in homemaking? That which is available 
has been assembled, re-grouped, and an effort 
made to state it in terms related to everyday 
living. Such an attempt to integrate findings 
necessarily must omit many of the details 
found in research reports. As time is limited, 
it has been necessary to omit reports of 
methods studied, reviews of research, many 
subjects which are indirectly related to the 
immediate interest of homemaking, and other 
interesting investigations which are under way 
but which have not progressed to the point 
where results are available. 

Those researches of this two-year period 
which have seemed to contribute to the com- 
fort of home living deal with various topics 
which have been arranged in the following six 
groups: 


1. Some Economic Aspects of Clothing 


How much do people pay for clothes? In Mis- 
sissippi, farm families devoted to clothing 
about one-fifth of all the money they spent for 
family living in 1939 to 1941. The details of 
how much clothing they have, of what it cost, 
of the frequency and cost of replacements, can 
serve as a guide when they or others with like 
situations or assets plan clothing supplies. For 


this group clothing had a social as well as a 
practical purpose. 

In Kansas the cost of clothing for some girls 
at the state college for a year, during 1941-42, 
averaged about $239 and came from family 
incomes averaging about $3500. This mean 
clothing expenditure was only $5 less than that 
spent by daughters from certain families with 
incomes from $5000 to $7500 in 1935-36 and 
was similar in amount to that spent by single 
persons with incomes of $2000 to $3000 at the 
same time, according to the Consumer Pur- 
chases Study. Similar data for farm families 
collected in 1942 are now available. The so- 
cial purpose of clothing is important to the 
college girl also, since she must develop a 
standard of dress which is acceptable to her 
anticipated profession. 

Making clothes for small children at home 
may curtail clothing costs in a family. The 
wardrobe of a preschool child need not be 
expensive in money if much of it can be made 
over from used fabrics or garments (Missis- 
sippi). Also, play clothes for this same age 
group represent a substantial saving if made at 
home, since after 36 wearings it can be said that 
those made at home are constructed better, 
require less repair, and have more adequate 
allowances for growth than the commercially- 
made garments (Ohio University). 

How much clothing do people have? The 
amount of clothing reported by some farm 
families living in poor and in rich agricultural 
communities of Mississippi seemed, together 
with income and social activity, to have a 
wider range in the rich agricultural areas; but 
both areas have equally low minimums for 
these items. s 
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2. The Selection and Use of Textile Products 


Hosiery. Hosiery findings have come from 
Kansas, Tennessee, and the Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and Home Economics. It appears 
that cotton hose of the types studied will give 
about 20 days of wear and deteriorate increas- 
ingly during the first half of a 24-day wear 
period, with no significant change thereafter. 

Nylon hose will wear about three times as 
long as silk and longer than rayon or cotton, 
have the greatest stretch, will not burst as 
easily at the knee as will silk, or at the heel and 
toe as will rayon, but will fade more than silk— 
perhaps because they wear longer and are 
washed more often. 

Silk hose develop more holes in toe and heel 
than do nylon, are more easily snagged. In 
both silk and nylon hose, failures are due 
chiefly to snags which develop into runs. 

Rayon hose may wear longer than silk and 
need not snag as easily as silk and nylon. 
Acetate rayon hose may not wear so long as 
those made from viscose or cuprammonium 
rayon but hold their shape well and are some- 
what more resistant to snags than viscose. 

Bed Blankets. A bed blanket has long-time 
utility, and its purchase may involve a con- 
siderable sum of money. Both the National 
Bureau of Standards and E. Freedman have 
studied blankets. These studies indicate that 
the finer the wool fiber used and the more yarns 
per inch in a blanket, the warmer it will be. 
Also it will protect better against heat losses 
with an increased number of nappings, to a 
certain extent, but this protection will diminish 
with an increase in velocity of air motion or 
with an increase in dampness of the air. A 
blanket with plain weave will not be so warm 
as one with a twill or crepe weave. Cotton- 
and-wool mixture blankets may be satisfactory 
substitutes for all-wool army blankets if wool 
must be saved. Extra size must be allowed 
since they shrink nearly twice as much as wool 
army blankets. 

Also using a second sheet over the blanket 
as well as one under it increases its efficiency or 
insulating value. Compared with the blanket 
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alone, a sheet used under the blanket cuts heat 
losses 7 per cent while with a second sheet on 
top they are cut 19 per cent in the experiment. 
At the same time the air permeability of this 
combination is determined almost entirely by 
the sheets and is not influenced by changes in 
the blanket properties due to laundering. For 
this purpose a closely woven sheet would be 
better than a dimity or plissé crepe blanket 
cover. 

Towels and toweling. Reports on towels and 
toweling come from Missouri and the BHNHE. 
When buying terry towels, low cost, attractive 
appearance, and durability are not often found 
together. Durability is largely determined by 
construction. Heavy towels with a long, close 
pile will absorb the most water. 

Tea towels and toweling may be made of 
cotton, linen, or mixtures, some of which in- 
clude rayon. Most of these shrink little. 
Their strength depends on size and twist of 
yarns, number of yarns per inch, and kind and 
amount of fiber used. Towels of cotton or 
mixed fibers will be weaker after laundering 
while those of linen materials may gain in 
strength. From unpublished findings I believe 
that these also will lose strength as the number 
of washings increases. About one out of four 
of these materials will not be fast to light; a 
few may not be fast to washing. Ready-made 
towels appear to have poorer light-fastness 
than does toweling sold by the yard. Cotton 
towels may absorb more water than linen, but 
linen takes up water more quickly and dries 
more rapidly than cotton. Flour sacking is 
popular for towels, and its low cost may be 
balanced against its lower strength as com- 
pared with other toweling. The use of rayon 
for tea towels, even when mixed with cotton, 
is not recommended, as laundry procedures 
which whiten them cause loss of strength. 

Material for uniforms. If a choice is made 


among cotton poplins, suitings, broadcloths, 
and twill jeans for material for a cotton uni- 
form, suiting might give the longest wear and 
broadcloth the least, though different pieces of 
any one of the four types of material vary 
greatly. Poplin is more durable than broad- 
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cloth. If you are like some Minnesota nurses, 
you might decide that poplin looks better in 
the long run though broadcloth when new can 
be more attractive; after laundering the broad- 
cloth wrinkles more easily. 

Materials for work garments. Heavier fab- 
rics are likely to stand up against friction bet- 
ter than lighter weight pieces. If selecting 
from gabardines, osnaburgs, poplins, jeans, 
herringbone twills, whipcords, suitings, and 
denims, three of these eight—gabardines, her- 
ringbone twills, and whipcords—are likely to 
be stronger in both directions than are the 
others. (BHNHE) 


3. Fiber Composition and Fabric Behavior 


Answers to questions involving fiber com- 
position have come from Kansas, Ohio, South 
Dakota, Wisconsin, the National Bureau of 
Standards, the BHNHE, and from K. B. Cook. 
Some of this work involves comparisons of 
cotton or linen and rayon. A rayon dress 
fabric may be stronger dry than a mixture of 
rayon and cotton, but it may elongate more 
under tension, while the presence of cotton in 
the mixture results in greater strength when 
wet than that of rayon alone. 

If linen is mixed with rayon in such a fabric 
and compared with all-linen and all-rayon 
materials, the all-linen will be stronger dry but 
more susceptible to abrasion, will elongate less 
when stretched, and shrink less when washed 
than the other two. Also, the linen tends to 
raise the wet strength of a mixture of linen and 
rayon. Among curtain fabrics all-cotton 
voiles, except the lowest quality, will be 
stronger than rayon voiles or rayon ninons. 

A rayon gabardine made of crimped acetate 
and viscose staple fiber loses more of its 
strength when wet than does wool gabardine, is 
less resistant to wear from rubbing, is not 
weakened as much by light as is wool. Ifa 
white garment is wanted, the rayon would not 
turn yellow due to light and heat as the wool 
fabric would. Dry cleaning may lower the 
strength of the rayon fabric a little. Wool 
fabrics when dry will elongate more easily 
than rayon and are warmer. 
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Another study of experimental fabrics of 
varying amounts of wool, rayon, and cotton 
leads to somewhat different conclusions. With 
the proportion of wool varying from 100 per 
cent down to 8 per cent, all would shrink after 
5 dry cleanings and as a result all would be 
warmer. Although the permanence of the 
resiliency of wool may account in part for the 
greater increases in warmth of fabrics with 
larger proportions of wool, construction and 
thickness also may contribute to the thermal 
efficiency of the fabric. 

The passage of the Wool Products Labeling 
Act has renewed questions as to the use of re- 
manufactured wool in fabrics. When skirts 
made of four flannels of varying percentages 
of new and reclaimed wool were worn by South 
Dakota college students, it appeared that 
fabric serviceability may increase as the per- 
centage of good-quality, new wool in such a 
mixture increases. A blend with 75 per cent 
of reclaimed wool may be only about half as 
strong as when only good all-new wool is used. 


4. The Properties of Fabrics 


Inherent properties. Interesting reports on 
two inherent properties of fabrics come from 
the National Bureau of Standards and the 
British Wool Industries Research Association. 
Under certain conditions a fabric may be bent 
many times—as in pleats of dresses and the 
fold of a collar—before it is worn out. The 
ability of fabrics to withstand repeated bending 
depends upon the kind of fiber of which it is 
made, the structure of the yarn and its position 
in the fabric, and the structure of the fabric 
itself. When bending strains in the fiber ex- 
ceed the elastic limit, a permanent crease de- 
velops in the fabric. 

When the bending goes on long enough, some 
yarns are partially broken and their location is 
determined by the weave structure of the mate- 
rial. The fibers in yarns which must bend over 
a single yarn of the opposite system will break 
at the outer curve of the yarn, where they are 
under the greatest tension. But if the flexing 
comes at a point where the yarn bends over two 
others in the opposite direction, with a third 
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on top of the bent yarn, such a break will not 
occur. In fabrics used for these tests, acetate 
rayon and silk lost much in breaking strength 
and elongation from repeated folding, while 
viscose rayon, nylon, and cotton showed no 
decrease in strength. The structural differ- 
ences of the fibers and the yarns are thought to 
cause these differences. This piece of work 
suggests the wisdom of avoiding needless press- 
ing of creases or folds—as in ironing linen 
napkins. 

As for the thermal insulation properties of 
fabrics, the greatest protection against heat 
losses from the body is obtained if the material 
has a maximum volume for a given weight. 
Smooth surfaces give off heat most easily. 
With smooth-surfaced fabrics there is good 
heat transfer from fabric to fabric, and prob- 
ably from skin to fabric. In cold weather 
smooth surfaces feel cold, while rough or 
napped surfaces feél warm. Heat is lost by 
movements of air through a fabric, and maxi- 
mum protection against such losses is found 
when small air pockets are trapped in a uni- 
form structure, such as quilted waddings or 
felt. The resiliency of wool is especially valu- 
able in maintaining these air pockets. 

Acquired properties. One worker in an in- 
dustrial research laboratory claims that acetate 
rayon and nylon have marked natural resist- 
ance to fungi. If this proves true, residents 
of the tropics might well choose these materials 
to avoid mildew damage, although materials 
without this immunity may acquire it by a 
finishing treatment. Work at the National 
Bureau of Standards and elsewhere on such 
finishes should be applicable to many home 
materials which mildew in damp weather. 

Other acquired properties mentioned here 
and resulting from some type of finishing have 
been studied at Kansas, at the Southern Re- 
gional Research Laboratory, at the National 
Research Council Laboratory in Ottawa, and 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Resin finishes make rayon gabardines 


stronger, both dry and wet; improve colorfast- 
ness, resistance to shrinkage, and general ap- 
pearance; and give a firmer “hand” after clean- 
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ing. One experimenter (Cook) reports that a 
gabardine with a water-repellant finish seems 
to have doubled capacity to withstand rubbing, 
but one group saw no such improvement. 

A recent report describes experiments on the 
use of a resilient synthetic material for shower- 
proofing fabrics. While the outside of the 
fabric sheds water, the inner surface retains 65 
per cent to 95 per cent of its permeability to 
water vapor. Both the coating and the fiber 
absorb water on the high-humidity side and 
evaporate it on the low-humidity side—promis- 
ing sometime raincoats of greater comfort on a 
rainy summer day! 

Permanent flameproofing which will last 
through washing and dry cleaning has long 
been sought. Older types of flameproofing 
agents are water soluble; hence, garments of 
munitions workers require re-treating after 
each laundering. The newer “permanent” 
types are chlorinated products, which release 
chlorine-containing gases to smother flame. 
The water-soluble types result in chemical 
damage and lowered breaking strength after 10 
applications, but one new type developed by 
the chemical warfare service is said not to 
affect materially the strength or the aging or 
weathering characteristics of cloth. 

Colorfastness has been tested and reported 
from Missouri, Pennsylvania, Washington 
State, the BHNHE, and elsewhere. If the 
fabrics studied are typical, loss of color in 
washing may be more common than fading due 
to light for fabrics such as cotton suitings; for 
another set of fabrics light may cause most 
fading; wet crocking and bleeding with water 
and perspiration also are problems. Similar 
fabrics may differ in colorfastness. 

Shrinkage may be partly inherent and partly 
acquired. Shrinkage in unbleached muslins 
may be as great as 12 per cent in length and 9 
per cent in width (BHNHE); hence such mate- 
rials should be laundered before making unless 
size is unimportant. 

Work at Kansas indicates that materials 
made of spun viscose rayon probably will 
shrink more than those of continuous-filament 
yarn of the same type. As in many other fab- 
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rics, lengthwise shrinkage is more marked than 
that in the opposite direction. 


5. Maintenance of Textiles and Clothing 


How to keep textile products in the best pos- 
sible condition always presents problems to a 
busy homemaker. Help with these has come 
from Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, South Dakota, 
the BHNHE, the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, and E. R. Kaswell. Cotton, linen, and 
wool fabrics can be stored without significant 
deterioration for as long as necessary—under 
certain conditions: moderate room temperature 
(the attic often gets too hot), protection from 
light (and from moths and buffalo bugs in the 
case of wool), and freedom from finishing mate- 
rial (cotton fabrics should be desized first). 

Dry cleaning can cause rayon gabardines to 
lose strength, whereas similar wool materials 
are not affected. Soap ih hard water can pro- 
tect wool from felting, whereas three sulfonated 
synthetic detergents used in the same hard 
water shrank the same wool from two to three 
times more. Hard water alone causes con- 
siderable fulling. My own observation is that 
such synthetic detergents do not hold particles 
of dirt in suspension in the water, so that the 
fabrics become more and more grey with re- 
peated washings. 

Kaswell reports only negligible increases in 
the amount of starch needed for the normal 
variation in the weight of material to be 
starched. In nurses’ uniforms starch seems 
to protect against soiling and wear. 


6. The Education of Consumers 


For about 25 years we in textiles and clothing 
have been interested in fostering better buy- 
manship. Contributions to this field have 
come from Missouri, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
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Washington State, Wisconsin, and _ the 
BHNHE. Doubtless others might be added. 

The mass of evidence that price is no indica- 
tion of quality continues to grow. Price gives 
no clue as to durability of towels, wearability 
of cotton and rayon dress fabrics, colorfastness 
or shrinkage of other materials. The present 
textiles and clothing situation and the surveys 
of the AHEA have demonstrated forcefully the 
shopper’s need for informative labels. For 
cotton dress prints and plain-weave cotton 
dress fabrics, for example, we need labels which 
would give such characteristics as strength, 
weight, shrinkage, and colorfastness. 


Much from Home Economics 


Looking back over the research I have tried 
to tell you about, and realizing that it repre- 
sents only a part of what has been done, I am 
greatly impressed with the progress that has 
been made and the fact that most of it has 
come from home economics laboratories. After 
all, textile science has been developed largely 
between the two world wars! 

The materials we deal with are very complex 
and capable of great variation in production 
and manipulation. The people who use them 
also are variable—no two handle a piece of 
cloth alike. In spite of such variability these 
studies have dealt with practical problems 
which should lead to greater satisfactions in 
homes and wherever else they apply. 

Home economics teachers have an obligation 
to acquaint themselves with and to pass on the 
findings of the laboratory. Putting into prac- 
tice the findings of today’s research will result 
in a continuing use of the products of future 
research and also will serve as stimulation for 
the discovery of new facts or the revision of 
some of our current teachings. 


Who Are Eligible for AHEA? 


A bachelor’s degree in home economics qualifies anyone for membership in the 


AHEA. 


If a man or woman has a degree in a related field (as biological or social 


science, psychology, related art) he or she must then have done some work 
since graduation to help improve homes or family life. 








Business Home Economics, Expanding Field 
KATHERINE GOEPPINGER 


Miss Goeppinger is associate professor of home economics jour- 


nalism at Iowa State College. 


Experience as writer and bus- 


iness home economist (with publishers, manufacturers, public 
relations counsels, utilities) gave her rich background for 
preparing women for home economics journalism and business. 


HESE high lights from the job 
front summarize 58 questionnaires answered 
by home economics businesswomen, their 
vocational guidance chairmen, college place- 
ment directors, and others such as trade as- 
sociation officials and manufacturers—in posi- 
tions where they can observe national trends. 
The report covers new and postwar opportuni- 
ties, not temporary wartime positions. 


Trend Sharply Upward 


The demand upon schools of home economics 
for their graduates indicates the current trend. 
A midwestern state college reports a 300 per 
cent increase in demand for home economists 
in the past two years. This year alone there 
were more than 2,000 calls. 

In the last two years requests for food service 
workers have more than doubled; for dietitians 
and experimental foods workers they have 
multiplied five times; for public relations 
women, seven times; and for other journalism 
positions, nine times. The need for laboratory 
technicians is creating a new field for home 
economics graduates. One school which two 
years ago had no requests for this type of 
worker, this year had 52 calls. 


Openings in Child Service Centers 


The greatest increase in demand today is 
from nursery schools. Because of the growing 
realization of the importance of supervised 
child development and the wartime need for in- 
dustrial nursery schools, calls have increased 
twenty times in the last two years. 

Work in child care centers in industries has 
opened to home economists a fascinating new 
field in which there are two types of work: 


feeding and teaching young children of working 
mothers. 

The supply of trained nursery school 
teachers is so far short of the demand that 
these centers have had to employ some home 
economics graduates who have had only a small 
amount of work in child development. 

“The wartime child service centers will 
surely lead to increased demand for nursery 
schools in the postwar period,” writes Dr. 
Miriam Lowenberg, chief nutritionist of the 
child service department of the Kaiser Com- 
pany, Inc., shipyards, Portland, Oregon. “I 
believe that there will be an expanding need for 
home economists who are well trained in foods 
work and who have an understanding of the 
emotional and social needs of young children 
as well as of their nutrition requirements and 
the principles of nursery education.” 


Personnel Work in Industry 


Home management training is excellent 
background for a personnel job, as most 
personnel cases trace to home situations of one 
kind or another. 

A home economics businesswoman has 
added the duties of women’s counselor to her 
activities. After the war this work will be- 
come a full-time position for someone. Four 
home economists on the west coast are doing 
splendid work as counselors in personnel 
departments of two major war industries, and 
more would be added if the right ones could be 
found. 

One home economist recently left her job in 
a butter and egg company to become personnel 
manager in charge of all women employees in a 
textiles manufacturing plant. 
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Business Home Economics 


Textiles and Clothing Jobs 


We are entering an era in the textile industry 
which will offer home economists with vision 
many new opportunities in textile standards 
laboratories, publicity, promotion, research, 
fashion photography, designing and styling 
the new fabrics, merchandising, commercial 
laundry work, and the dry-cleaning industry. 

There are not enough textile chemistry 
graduates with doctor’s degrees to fill teaching 
positions. Ata recent national textile meeting 
all agreed that the smartest thing a girl in- 
terested in a career in this field could do after 
she had finished her basic work in home 
economics and science would be to go to an 
accredited textile school, where she could 
study behavior of textile fibers in weaving, 
knitting, dyeing, finishing. Knowledge of 
chemistry, though essential, is not enough. 

A manufacturer of electric washers hunted 
desperately for a textile and equipment major 
with full quota of chemistry to do research 
in the washability department; he finally 
found a woman with a master’s degree in 
textiles who now heads up his laundry work. 
Since everything that goes through a washer 
is a textile, more girls trained in textiles are 
needed here. 

Development of the greatest fashion center 
in the world in New York City is an- 
ticipated with all of the opportunities that 
implies: design, handwork, textiles, patterns, 
sketching. 


Jobs in the Equipment Field 


Opportunities for women with training both 
in equipment and in foods will be unprece- 
dented after the war, partly because of pent-up 
demand for now-scarce household equipment 
and appliances. It is estimated that the re- 
placement market alone should absorb more 
than 16 million appliances. A Chamber of 
Commerce poll indicates that more than a 
million and a half families intend to build or 
buy new homes within six months after the 
war—homes which will need new equipment. 

A well-known design engineer sees this era 
as an opening for women in research and de- 
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signing in the field of home equipment and 
home planning. 

Utilities are starting to reorganize their home 
economics departments. Many home econ- 
omists will be needed for educational work 
on kitchen and laundry planning, household 
equipment, home lighting, and wiring. The 
demand for kitchen-planning consultant 
service has remained high although no large- 
scale building or remodeling has been possible. 

There will be need for people in a brand new 
field—food research in the department of 
chemical metallurgy. They will carry on 
research in aluminum, stainless steel, and other 
metals used either in food preparation or food 
processing. But they will need more food 
chemistry than is given in the present home 
economics curriculum, 


Work in Food and Nutrition 


Postwar expansion in the frozen-food field 
will mean several thousand new jobs in firms 
manufacturing home units and in locker plants 
all over the nation where blanching and 
packaging kitchens will be set up. This field 
will be taken over by untrained people unless 
home economists do a good job. Locker 
companies will hire public relations people. 

Home economists who are outstanding in 
food chemistry and at the same time good 
cooks are needed in developing new food 
products, particularly dehydrated and frozen 
foods. 

With continued federal aid the school lunch 
program will be a definite part of an increasing 
number of schools. 


In the Restaurant Industry 


The restaurant industry, with 25 million 
customers a day, offers many opportunities for 
college graduates who have majored in in- 
stitution management. This industry ranks 
fifth among retail trades in volume of sales and 
third in number of outlet channels—there 
being in the USA 180,000 restaurants alone. 

As the industry becomes more and more 
aware of what home economists have to con- 
tribute, the number of openings is increasing. 
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The payroll of the Stouffer Corporation, for 
example, carries 65 graduate home economists. 
Hardings has 72. 

Greyhound Bus plans to open a series of 
eating places which will be in charge of home 
economists. Supplying ready-cooked meals 
is another development slated for rapid ex- 
pansion in the near future. 


Industrial Feeding 


With impetus from war needs, industrial 
feeding is one of the emergency projects which 
may well develop into a permanent program. 
The industrial feeding specialist has a many- 
sided role: she should be a rationing and price 
expert, a survey specialist, both an archi- 
tectural and a human engineer, and a nutri- 
tionist, and should have had broad technical 
training. 

The chief nutritionist with one industrial 
cafeteria, which serves a quarter million 
workers daily, believes that in-plant feeding 
is here to stay and reports that this particular 
industry“is adding home economics trained 
women to its staff on a permanent basis as 
rapidly as it can find the trained women. 

Adequate training in employee relationships 
and responsibility is also greatly needed. At 
a recent Detroit meeting of home economics 
businesswomen, those in industrial feeding 
emphasized their inadequacies in handling 
management and their lack of knowledge of 
labor unions and how they function. The 
college girl who is grooming herself for work 
in this field would be smart to elect a course or 
two in labor problems, or labor economics, or 
trade unionism. 


Jobs in Journalism 


Radio is making increasing demands for 
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home economics trained women who can write 
and will expand more with television and radio 
food demonstrations. New ideas are needed 
for women’s news casting of all-around home 
programs. Business and radio home econo- 
mists are wanted for faculty positions. 

In advertising there is a demand for trained 
women to conduct consumer surveys on new 
food products, to do market and food packag- 
ing research, and test sales appeal. 

Recent requests for graduates indicate the 
variety of work home economists are expected 
todo. A retail furniture store has asked for a 
consultant to advise on matters of home 
management, on selection and care of furniture, 
on appliances and home furnishings. A carpet 
manufacturer wants a home economist to act 
as consultant in interior decoration and ad- 
vertising. Another firm wants a sort of “home 
economist-Emily Post” to advise customers, 
help plan parties and menus, write columns and 
booklets on table settings, and supervise photo- 
graphs for advertising. 

Home economists in the various branches 
of the armed services have done unusually well 
in personnel work, in the training of cooks, in 
welfare and public relations jobs, in inter- 
viewing and recruiting, and in administrative 
positions in ship stores and in pay and supply 
offices—experience which should stand them 
and other home economists in good stead after 
the war. 

The postwar business world will have many 
openings for the home economics woman in 
business if she has real ability and vision. As 
one woman’s magazine editor points out, she 
can function in new and broader ways in almost 
every industry that touches the home econom- 
ics field. Big jobs will be available to those 
who are ready for them. 
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Trends in the Teaching of Related Art 


MERLE FORD 


Miss Ford has been head of the department of textiles, clothing, 
and related art at Michigan State College. She wrote to 35 home 
economics heads to gather data for the talk summarized here. 


UR teaching of related art in schools 
of home economics is being influenced by the 
same stream of events which is influencing all 
world affairs. Every teacher and student is 
feeling the impact of tremendous social, eco- 
nomic, and geo-political forces. 

When our students visit hospitals to enter- 
tain wounded soldiers, they need no artificial 
stimulus to promote an interest in occupational 
and physical therapy. If they are at all craft- 
minded, they attack the study of design, of in- 
expensive craft media, and of craft techniques 
with a vim they have never had before. 

Whether they wish to become certified oc- 
cupational therapists or not, many of them 
wish to have enough facility with the crafts 
which are applicable to decorative home ac- 
cessories to be able to help those who need 
rehabilitation of body and soul. 

When our students and their friends are 
receiving souvenirs from almost every country 
in the world, it takes no assignment from the 
teacher to send them scurrying to the libraries 
to delve into every book they can find which 
deals with the life of the people of a particular 
country, because they know that native cus- 
toms and mores have been basic to the creation 
of the specific article they have received. The 
driving motivation which is causing students 
to seek such information and is causing them 
to develop good techniques for original study 
is also giving them lifetime interests which we 
can help to crystallize through classes in the 
history of the decorative arts, of costume and 
textiles. 

When our students hear tales of the living 
conditions which face their friends as they 
follow their husbands from camp to camp, 
and when they know that they, too, may be 
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leading the same kinds of lives before long, 
they evince an intense desire to learn how, 
with almost no money, they can make any 
room livable, gay, and aesthetically pleasing. 
Their desires are wholesomely realistic, as 
contrasted with those of a few years ago in 
which many were dreaming of luxurious things 
to come. 

Heavily publicized postwar plans for hous- 
ing and home furnishings are bringing a 
realization that careers for home furnishings 
consultants and practical designers will become 
much more common than heretofore and that 
students who major now in the applied arts in 
schools of home economics will have a decided 
advantage over others. 

The projection of plans for tremendous 
fashion centers in our larger cities forecasts 
equally promising careers in dress and ac- 
cessory designing for well-trained students who 
have had enough practical experiences. Mean- 
while we should be making every effort to give 
students in our classes as well as in other areas 
of home economics as many opportunities for 
practical educational experiences as possible. 

The effects of the war upon art in schools of 
home economics have varied widely as shown 
by reports from the following: the state col- 
leges of Rhode Island and Iowa are considering 
a craft and creative arts program, preprofes- 
sional for occupational therapy. Louisiana 
State University has a new curriculum in 
costume design and interior decoration, which 
does not qualify students to teach. Postwar 
plans for the University of Maryland include 
ceramics and other industrial arts. Oregon 
State College, the University of Wisconsin, and 
the University of Idaho are among those 
stressing the practical aspects of art. 





Convention Distillate 


“Troops Slash Across Saipan... Yanks 
Within 8 Miles of Cherbourg.” 

So read the newspaper headlines on Tues- 
day, June 20. And in the ornate grand ball- 
room of the Stevens Hotel in Chicago three 
professional organizations joined forces to 
consider what they could do to help the vet- 
erans of these desperate battles and their 
families adjust to each other and to peacetime 
living day after tomorrow. 

The National Conference on Family Rela- 
tions and the National Council of Parent 
Education shared with the AHEA in that 
first day’s session dedicated to study of post- 
war adjustments of the family and its members. 

Throughout the convention, and under the 
sociability, there was a sobering awareness of 
the problems with which home economists 
must wrestle today and tomorrow. 

One home economist expressed what was 
probably the feeling of most: “I left Chicago 
with a feeling of foreboding, a feeling that the 
postwar problems which we must tackle will 
be even harder to solve than those of the war. 
Time and again the talks pointed out the 
desperate urgency for creative thinking and 
action. I wonder if we can muster the energy 
and the courage to do what should be done!” 


Vigorous Action Program 


The action program drafted by committees 
on legislation, program of work, and resolu- 
tions—and accepted in the all-member busi- 
ness meeting Thursday without a dissenting 
vote—certainly reflected that awareness of 
the responsibilities facing home economists 
(see pages 445 to 448). 

The unmistakable inference from these 
statements is that the Association considers 
it “our business,” not “the other fellow’s busi- 
ness” to get better housing for families, to have 
a nutritionally adequate school lunch, to 
prevent inflation, to secure adequate medical 
care for all families, to rally public support of 
foreign relief and rehabilitation. 


They approved active efforts for the exten- 
sion of the Social Security Act to more persons 
and to more risks, federal aid to education and 
to the school lunch. They approved working 
with business, labor, educational, health, and 
welfare groups rather than in “splendid isola- 
tion” on measures to safeguard child and 
family life. 

They voted to accept qualified Negro home 
economists as AHEA members-at-large in the 
states in which the affiliated home economics 
association makes no provision for their 
membership. 


Among the Distinguished 

Among distinguished home economists at 
the meeting was Helen T. Parsons of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, who was given this year’s 
$1,000 Borden award for research in human 
nutrition. The presentation was made 
Wednesday morning by W. A. Wentworth of 
the Borden Company, who has become a famil- 
iar—and much appreciated—figure at AHEA 
conventions. 

The award was made for past research which 
had indicated the nature of “‘egg white injury” 
and had led to recognition of biotin and for her 
paper published last October on “Biotin, 
Pantothenic Acid, and Riboflavin Balances of 
Young Women on a Milk Diet.” 

Small, gentle of voice and manner, Dr. Par- 
sons modestly gave her Wisconsin associates 
credit for a large share of the work and said that 
the $1,000 would be used for further studies; 
her brief acceptance speech brought hearty 
applause from the home economists. 

Another distinguished home economist pres- 
ent was Hazel K. Stiebeling, whose appoint- 
ment as chief of the U. S. Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and Home Economics had been 
announced a month before. 


HEWIB Preconvention Session 


The businesswomen’s stimulating two-day 
session was attended by 299 persons. Local 
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Convention Distillate 


groups reported especially effective work on 
home safety, recruitment of women for the 
armed forces, and vocational guidance. 
Among points emphasized in the talks were 
the need for HEWIB aid in the school lunch 
and housing programs, for adapting to world- 
wide changes, and for reaching men with the 
nutrition story. 


On the Lighter Side 


Fortune not only smiled upon home econ- 
omists when it came to the timing of AHEA’s 
meeting—-she grinned broadly. A few weeks 
earlier delegates from some sections might 
have been competing for railway facilities with 
armed forces en route to the European inva- 
sion-front—a few weeks later, with the 
wounded being sent back from that front. 
Second, she provided pleasant weather—held 
back the sweltering heat for the Republican 
convention the ne.:t week. 

Third, attendance went beyond the rosiest 
of expectations; the final registration figure 
was but 33 short of 2,000. The Boston meet- 
ing in 1942 had drawn 1,411; the Chicago ses- 
sion of 1941, 2,710. For the first time in many 
meetings, every state was represented—and 
Canada, Puerto Rico, and South America as 
well. 

The registrations brought in to the AHEA 
exchequer $4,767; exhibits (which were excel- 
lent and attracted unusual attention) grossed 
$11,840. Only one piece of downright bad 
luck was reported: Edith Nason’s fall on the 
street which sent her to the hospital with a 
broken hip. 

Minor irritations there were. On one day 
the band hired by the Governor-Bricker-for- 
President enthusiasts blared forth ‘“‘Mairzy 
doats and dozie doats...” while near by 
committees deliberated and speakers addressed 
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general sessions. 

Women who registered on Tuesday had to 
stand in line interminably to get their rooms— 
though reservations had been made weeks 
before. (Some suspected that the long line 
was a publicity stunt, for clerks dawdled while 
photographers took pictures!) 
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Some of the elevator girls were new and passed 
up the floors at which home economists wished 
to get off, because they could not hit the right 
spot to release the safety device to open doors. 
Said a testy GOP politician the morning of the 
last day to one flustered girl: ““We love you, 
dearie, but we do want to leave this elevator 
eventually!” 

Warnings posted in rooms of the home 
economists that they must get out by Thurs- 
day caused some worry, though President 
Harris drew laughter from her audience with 
her paraphase of the hotel manager’s assurance 
that to prevent evacuation they needed only to 
report to their floor clerk that they wished to 
Stay on. 


Tribute to Miss Baldwin 


There were no banquets this year and 
alumni dinners were simpler than in prewar 
years. Chief event of the tea on Thursday 
was the tribute paid to Keturah Baldwin for 
her 31 years of service to the AHEA as its 
business manager. On behalf of her many 
friends in the Association, Benjamin R. 
Andrews, professor emeritus of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, presented her with 
three gifts: “‘A life membership in the Associa- 
tion to tie you to us forever; a wrist watch so 
that as you inquire the time you will some- 
times think of us; and a United States war 
bond to signify your devotion to America for 
whose home life you have given these years of 
devoted service.” 

Dr. Andrews said that he was acting by 
authority vested in him as “first secretary- 
treasurer of the Association and as temporary 
president of the Mystical University of Home 
Economics of the United States” in conferring 
upon Miss Baldwin the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Family Welfare. 

He told how she had relinquished the 
security of her position as a high school teacher 
of chemistry and physics to become business 
manager of the AHEA when it was a small 
enterprise of uncertain future, and praised her 
for her “ability, devotion, and patience with 
us and our problems.” 
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Miss Baldwin will retire from the business 
managership next January but will handle the 
business part of the 1945 convention. 


Student Sessions 


The 160 students who registered for the con- 
vention had most of their sessions in the tower 
rooms, from the balconies of which there was 
a beautiful view of the lake. Three of the 
AHEA’s foreign fellows, who attended the 
meetings, added interest and color: Thelma 
Estevez of Uruguay, who will be at Iowa State 
College this year; Maria J. Marén of Cuba, 
who was at the University of Tennessee last 
year; and Mrs. Soledad R. Payawal, who will 
soon receive her Ph.D. degree from Iowa 
State College. 

Helen Waite, chairman-elect of the student 
club department, had purchased a block of 150 
tickets for the musical comedy “Oklahoma”— 
a thoughtful action much appreciated by stu- 
dents and their faculty advisers. The male lead 
of the show was a grandnephew of Effie Raitt, 
dean of home economics at the University of 
Washington. 

Among other treasured memories of that 
meeting will be the impressive talk, ‘“Thinking 
About Marriage,” given by Lee Vincent of the 
Merrill-Palmer School; the session on home 
economics careers, ““The Seers Read the Home 
Economics Horoscope,” with its moving finale 
for which Mary Barber had a bugler sound 
taps; the Tuesday night panel discussion on 
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youth’s codes of behavior, one led by Howard 
McClusky of the University of Michigan, and 
the other by Mrs. Evelyn Millis Duvall of the 
National Conference on Family Relations; the 
luncheon at Marshall Field’s at which the new 
officers were installed and at which AHEA 
President Jessie Harris gave an inspirational 
talk, “Issuing Pilot’s Licenses.” 

The new officers are Jean Oviatt of Michigan 
State College, chairman of the college clubs; 
and Betty Lou Henshaw of the Charles Town 
(West Virginia) High School, chairman of the 
high school clubs. 


Extension Sessions 


The session for all home economists in the 
USDA’s Extension Service, traditionally held 
just before the AHEA’s annual meeting, this 
year was scheduled belatedly because of war- 
time conditions. The half-day meeting on 
Monday drew about 125 persons to the audi- 
torium graciously offered by the People’s Gas, 
Light & Coke Company. That night the 
women divided into various subject matter 
groups for dinner conferences. 

Instead of seleeting only one home dem- 
onstration agent to honor, the committee 
this year selected four—one from each of the 
USDA regions: May Prichard, Wood County, 
West Virginia; Clara Brian, McLean County, 
Illinois; Alda Henning, McCracken County, 
Kentucky; and Ruth Appethum, E] Paso 
County, Colorado. 


Greetings to Miss Ravenhill 


Greetings were sent from the convention to Miss Alice Ravenhill, 857 
McClure Street, Victoria, B. C., Canada, who has been an honorary member 


of the AHEA since 1914. 


Miss Ravenhill was on the program of the Third 


Lake Placid Conference and at the Sixth Conference (in 1904) was voted an 
honorary member of the group “in recognition of her fine work in England 
and her interest and co-operation with the work of this conference.”’ 

Miss Ravenhill celebrated her eighty-fifth birthday last April in a hospital 
where she has been confined because of a serious accident suffered early in 


January. 
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EDUCATION 


Food comes first—then schools, H. M. KALLEN. 
Nation’s Schools 33, No. 4 (April 1944), pp. 
20-22. 

Although pictures of devastated Europe and 
Asia are constantly before us, it is difficult to 
realize how catastrophic are the consequences for 
all people under the totalitarian yoke. But unless 
we have full realization of conditions, our program 
of education will mean little. Since great popula- 
tions find their homes gone, their century-old 
folkways and customs shattered, and their people 
diseased, our first task must be to bring food and 
healing to these unfortunates. Food may lose 
the peace if not used as an instrument for develop- 
ing good habits of self help and self government. 
Relief, rehabilitation, and education must go 
hand in hand. 

Supplying oppressed peoples with food, medi- 
cine, clothing, shelter, and information on how to 
produce these aids themselves will tend to develop 
in these people plasticity of mind and eagerness to 
learn ways of alleviating their own sufferings. 

The international dependency of human beings 
on each other and the need for corresponding co- 
operation may even be realized through food. 
Training of expert personnel for making relief and 
rehabilitation the instrument of education should 
be undertaken immediately.—A. L. 


Education for leadership, J. S. PLANT. due. 

Record 25, No. 2 (April 1944), pp. 118-126. 

All change and growth in human relationships 
have been materially affected by the type of leaders 
existing at the time. Real leaders need the ability 
to tell people where they are going rather than 
where to go; to be aware of group problems and 
able to interpret them in meaningful terms; to 
understand the feelings and aspirations of those 
being led; to communicate readily, by means of 
words, “‘psycho-motor tensions” or “intuition.” 

Education for leadership requires the leader to 
become sensitive to interests, drives, and goals of 
In addition, attainment of some degree 
Training in communica- 


his group. 
of maturity is essential. 











Contributed by Adah Lewis, Lucille Magruder, 
and Margaret Ritchie of the University of Idaho 


tion, with recognition of the relationship of sym- 
bols to reality, is necessary. 

Today, men who can analyze basic needs and 
explain them in understandable terms with refer- 
ence to new technical and social inventions will be 
prepared for the responsibilities of leadership. 
—M. R. 


Listen—they speak: students in elementary and 
secondary schools. Educ. Leadership 1, No. 8 
(May 1944), pp. 447-486. 

Excerpts, here presented, from the opinions of 
more than 500 children about co-operative class 
planning and student government are a challenge 
to teachers. 

Revealing glimpses of the children themselves 
are given. They want affection and understand- 
ing. They like to feel successful, to have variety, 
to make choices, to have responsibilities and an 
opportunity to share with others, to live in cheerful 
surroundings, to have consideration given to their 
reasons for responding or not, to grow up with an 
opportunity to assert themselves and to test their 
own personalities. 

Children believe that schools should provide ex- 
periences which they cannot get at home. Teach- 
ers can help by giving encouragement, calming 
fears, and clarifying reasons. A good teacher 
knows her students’ troubles and helps them. 

Children want to learn “fundamentals” but 
ask their teachers to help them understand the 
relationship between knowledge and life itself. 

Elementary school children are blunt and un- 
sentimental about their relationships; yet they are 
very much aware of each other. Teachers need to 
use great insight in working with them. 

Students learn best when school experiences 
are built around life situations. 

Students recognize the need for better co-opera- 
tion and a more sympathetic relationship between 
their parents and teachers. 

Youth considers character growth and preparing 
for careers and marriage important. Their recom- 
mendations deserve consideration.—L. M. 
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Conserving our human heritage, L. K. FRANK. 
J. Am. Assoc. Univ. Women 37, No. 3 (Spring 
1944), pp. 137-142. 

If children are important, all our social life 
must contribute to their development. 

Many women today have become restive, im- 
patient, and even resentful. They have sought 
every opportunity to prove their competence, to 
achieve status and position. Nevertheless, women 
bear children and must rear them if they are to 
have the care, love, and security they need. Here 
is where women must clarify their position and 
take their stand. 

To build a social order in which human values 
can be attained, offers the only hope today of 
escaping the intolerable confusion, destruction, 
and disorder in our lives. Recognition that all 
women are confronted with these same problems 
is the beginning of solidarity and clarity. 

In each community educated women must work 
out a long-term plan as well as immediate steps 
to be taken.—L. M. 


Co-operative staff work, S. M. Corey. School 

Rev. 52, No. 6 (June 1944), pp. 336-345. 

In considering activities and conditions which 
should characterize schools, administrators and 
teachers largely agree, but determination of pro- 
cedures necessary to develop the perfect school is 
highly controversial. 

The following principles of procedure for staff 
participation are of value in expediting it: (1) 
Beginning co-operative work by choosing a project 
considered crucial by all faculty members avoids 
many difficulties; (2) recognizing that successful 
reorganization can be accomplished best by de- 
velopment of understanding and attitudes and not 
by radical changes; (3) practicing new convic- 
tions, rather than permitting projects to remain at 
the verbal level, accelerates the “solution of the 
problem”; (4) encouraging general participation 
results in recommendations most likely per- 
manently to influence school practice; (5) keeping 
adequate records promotes more rapid progress; 
(6) maintaining cordial interpersonal relationships 
and giving credit to all individuals contributing 
significantly is fundamental to satisfactory co- 
operative effort. 

The administrator by actively working in the 
group and by carefully planning means of expedit- 
ing studies creates conditions that make successful 


group work possible.—M. R. 
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The consensus panel, E. S. Bocarpus. Sociol. 
& Soc. Research 27, No. 5 (May-June 1944), 
pp. 397-401. 

The panel discussion, while offering a variety of 
approaches through several speakers, may fail to 
accomplish its purpose and resolve into a debate 
if not carefully organized. 

The ability of the chairman to choose members 
capable of contributing to the discussion and pre- 
pared to follow consensus methods determines, to 
a marked degree, the success of the panel. Some 
preparation is desirable so that each panel par- 
ticipant may make his statements in a concise and 
objective manner. 

The question, worded simply, should state a 
problem regarding a procedure to be followed or a 
situation to be achieved. 

After each member has contributed and ques- 
tions from the audience have been answered, the 
chairman must summarize the points of consensus 
so that actual accomplishments may be recognized. 

Success of the consensus panel depends on de- 
velopment of creative thinking with an atmosphere 
of freedom of expression. 

Participants learn to see questions in their 
entirety to get at the truth and to arrive at the 
best possible decision for all interests con- 
cerned.—M. R. 


The value of high-school scholarship on the labor 
market, B. RyANand RR. K. Merton. J. Educ. 
Sociol, 17, No. 8 (May 1944), pp. 524-534. 
Studies of the relation of scholarship to economic 

adjustment do not confirm the hypothesis of a 

consistent relationship between high school grades 

and immediate postschool occupational achieve- 
ments, records of some 20,000 Boston high school 
graduates reveal. With girls, possibly because 
they were more frequently working in occupations 
for which they were partially trained, the relation- 
ship was positive; but in the study of boys positive 
relationship was lacking between marks and 
salaries. Evidence that inferior male scholars 
made higher salaries and had continuous employ- 
ment more often than the average may be ex- 
plained by studying positive employment char- 
acteristics associated with low scholarship. 

Part-time employment and lack of persistence and 

inclination in academic fields tend to lower marks. 

Apparently, some compensation occurred in job 

acquisition. Further research is necessary before 

definite conclusions can be drawn.—M. R. 











FAMILY ECONOMICS 


Contributed by Sadye F. Adelson, Dorothy N. Chellis, Bertha Friend, 
Emma G. Holmes, U.S. Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics 


What families spend for medical care. U. S. 
Dept. Agr., Bur. Human Nutrition & Home 
Econ. Processed Pub. (April 1944), 18 pp. 
Many details of medical care expenditures are 

presented in this report of data collected from farm, 
rural nonfarm, and urban families for 1941. Ex- 
penditures for physicians, nurses, dentists, hos- 
pital care, medicines, eyeglasses, and other medical 
expenses show actual family practice insofar as 
expense is incurred, not the volume or quality of 
care received. Thirteen pictographs add interest 
and clarity to the figures. 

Direct relationships appear between size of in- 
come and expenditures for medical care. The 
percentage of families spending for certain types 
of care also varies with income. For any one 
family, however, medical care expense is greatly 
influenced by illnesses that befall its members. 
As a result, expenditures of individual families 
show extreme variations from the average. 

The greater amount of medical care purchased 
by families in urban areas is influenced primarily 
by the fundamental difference in income level 
between urban and rural groups. Medical per- 
sonnel and facilities are frequently less available 
in rural areas. The percentage of urban families 
spending for prepaid medical care increases with 
income, but among farm families the highest per- 
centage of prepayment subscribers is among low- 
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income families.—D. N. C. 


Expanding middle income markets, S. M. 
Livincston. Dom. Commerce 32, No. 5 (May 
1944), pp. 34+. 

Mr. Livingston focuses on the relationships be- 
tween production capacity and consumer buying 
power. Output that could be achieved in terms 
of consumer goods by utilization of present high 
levels of productive employment seems unrealistic 
judged by prewar relationships. Although de- 
ferred demand for durable goods is acknowledged 
to be high, much of it is thought to be for goods 
people could not afford before the war but will be 
able to afford if present incomes continue. 

Buying power must not only be maintained but 
there must be a balance to turn buying power into 
demand for products of employment. The whole 
problem revolves around income distribution and 
family expenditures at different income levels. 
Assuming full employment and a high wage and 


price level, the author offers hypothetical projec- 
tions into 1947. The resulting change in distribu- 
tion of families by income class leaves about half 
as many in the under-$1,000 class as before the 
war. Three-fourths of the families would have 
between $1,000 and $5,000 income. On this 
basis total expenditures would be 70 per cent 
greater than in the prewar period. Shift of 
families to higher income levels would have great 
effect on demand for many products.—D. N. C. 


Wartime earnings and spending in Honolulu. 
Monthly Labor Rev. 58, No. 4 (April 1944), 
pp. 706-716. 

In the summer of 1943 the U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics collected information on incomes and 
expenditures for June from 100 families of wage 
earners and clerical workers in Honolulu. These 
families were larger than wage-earner and clerical 
families on the mainland, and typically there were 
two or more earners per family. The larger num- 
ber of earners meant that family incomes were 
high. Only one-fifth of the families had incomes 
of less than $250. Average cash income for the 
month was $415 per family. After payroll deduc- 
tions, mean income amounted to $372. Caucasian 
families had high individual earnings and per 
capita income but because of smaller family size 
ranked lower than other major racial groups except 
the Japanese in total family income. 

Families with incomes under $250 used 85 per 
cent of gross income on living expenses and 9 per 
cent for personal taxes. At the other end of the 
income scale, family living expenditures took 53 
per cent of income and personal taxes 18 per cent. 
Taxes represented an undue proportion of income 
for the month studied because quarterly payments 
on income taxes were included. 

The unusually large proportion of family-living 
expenditures that went for food was due to large 
family size, relatively high prices of food, and 
scarcity of durable consumer goods.—D. N. C. 


Food consumption levels in the United States, 
Canada, and the United Kingdom. USDA, 
War Food Admin. Rept. (April 1944), 121 pp. 
This report, prepared by a special joint com- 

mittee set up by the Combined Food Board, deals 

mainly with levels of civilian food supplies in the 

United States, Canada, and the United Kingdom 
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in 1943 and the prewar period. Trends in calories, 
nutrients, food groups, and individual commodities 
are compared, and general problems involved and 
methods used in this international food-consump- 
tion-level inquiry are explained. 

In the three countries requirements in terms 
of calories and nutrients per capita per day were 
exceeded by supplies for 1943, except in the case 
of Canadian supplies of ascorbic acid. No al- 
lowance, however, has been made in calculating 
the nutritive value of supplies for substantial 
losses of some nytrients which may occur in stor- 
age, preparation, and cooking. 

Supplies for 1943 were highest in respect to 
calcium and ascorbic acid in the United Kingdom 
and in respect to thiamin, riboflavin, and niacin 
in the United States. Canada and the United 
States were about equally well off in calories, pro- 
tein, fat, and vitamin A; but the United Kingdom 
was relatively low in all, especially vitamin A. 

Decreases in supplies of meats, sweets, fats, 
shell eggs, and fruit and increases in grain products 
and potatoes during the war have lessened the 
palatability of United Kingdom diets. Changes 
in availability of supplies have not been marked 
enough to affect acceptability of Canadian and 
U. S. diets.—S. F. A. 


Fats and oils in the war, K. BRANDT. Food Re- 
search Inst. War-Peace Pamphlets No. 2 (June 
1943), 57 pp. 

Nutrition experts agree that while some fats 
are necessary in the diet, the minimum require- 
ment is a fraction of what the average person con- 
sumes. A reduction of the amount of fats ingested 
may be made without serious effects on health and 
physical efficiency, provided the fats are replaced 
by other energy bearing foods and other sources 
of vitamins A and D. 

Fats are essential raw materials for many in- 
dustrial processes. For industrialized countries 
of the west the allocation of two-thirds to three- 
fourths to food uses and one-third to one-fourth 
to industrial uses may be taken as more or less 
typical. But differences’ do exist from country 
to country in types of fats and oils consumed and 
in per capita utilization. 

The prewar situation, wartime supplies, adjust- 
ment policies, and prospects for the world fats 
economy in 1943 are discussed. More details are 
given for some countries than for others. 

Even with direct consumer rationing of fats, 
people of the United States are as well supplied 
as during the decade preceding this war, and re- 
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ports of wide-spread catastrophic shortages of 
fats have probably been exaggerated.—B. F. 


Food waste in distribution and use, W. KLING. 
J. Farm Econ. 25, No. 4 (Nov. 1943), pp. 
848-868. 

The size of our food supply is not entirely de- 
pendent on production. The amount reaching 
the consumer depends also on care in marketing 
and using it. Maintaining potatoes in sound con- 
dition after harvesting may be considered just 
as productive as growing them. The Nutrition 
and Food Conservation Branch, FDA, estimates 
over-all food wastage at 20 to 30 per cent of pro- 
duction. 

There are two types of food wastes: actual de- 
struction or deterioration of food resulting in 
absolute wastes and use of food in ways which do 
not return a maximum quantity of balanced nu- 
trients for human consumption. 

Food is wasted at every stage of distribution 
and use. In general this sequence is the farm or 
other basic production source, transportation, 
storage, processing, wholesale markets and estab- 
lishments, retail store, and the consumer. 

Government regulations may, sometimes, cause 
food waste. Where food controls are not flexible, 
strict adherence to regulations may result in waste. 
Price-support programs should be supplemented by 
programs to dispose of surplus products to people 
who need additional food. In light of the nation’s 
nutritional needs, curtailment of food production 
and marketing should be employed only in extreme 
cases. Existing shortages of labor and equipment 
contribute to spoilage of food at every stage of 
distribution and use.—B. F. 


Discussion on the effects of wartime rationing on 
child health. Proc. Roy. Soc. Med. 35, No. 4 
(Feb. 1942), pp. 273-278. 

An unpublished survey made in 1941 for 1935 
to 1939 on 1,000 middle-class children to deter- 
mine prewar intakes of rationed foods reveals that 
children up to 8 years were receiving as much 
meat, bacon, sugar, and jam as before the war. 
Children over 8 years formerly consumed more 
of all, and adolescent boys consumed two to three 
times as much as their present rations provide. 

The reduction of protein, iron, and vitamin B, 
in the dietary of the adolescent due to meat ra- 
tioning may be replaced by increasing the con- 
sumption of national wheatmeal or wholemeal 
bread. School children who receive their full 
milk allowance together with } pint of school milk 
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Family Economics 


a day and eat their full ration of cheese should 
receive adequate calcium. 

No figures as to how much of the deficiency 
diseases are due to lack of food supplies are avail- 
able, but without official verification and from 
“impression” Dr. Helen M. M. Mackay believes 
there has been an increase in nutritional anemia 
and rickets in London. 

Inasmuch as rationing has accentuated the 
inadequacy of the “brought lunch” which the 
child takes to school, the Board of Education and 
the Ministry of Food are doing their best to pro- 
vide dinner and milk in school. Hope is expressed 
that one good result of the war will be the inclusion 
of the school dinner as an essential part of the 
school curriculum.—B. F. 


The pressure of red point rationing, W. C. WAITE. 
J. Marketing 8, No. 4 (April 1944), pp. 422-424. 
A comparison has been made of past patterns 

of consumption and the points required to sustain 

that consumption with points available to the 
family under rationing. Data on food consump- 
tion by families included in the 1935-36 Consumer 

Purchases Study were compared with current 

point schedules of the OPA to get a rough indica- 

tion of the pressure of rationing. 

Data regarding an excess or deficit of red points 
in various locations in the United States show that 
rationing pressure is greatest in cities, less in 
villages, and hardly felt by farmers. 

The same data arranged by income classes show 
that a deficit of points is much greater in high- than 
in the low-income groups. 

Incidence of pressure by family type as classified 
by the Consumer Purchases Study is shown. 
Type 1 families (a small family of adults) are most 
heavily burdened, while families of Types 6 and 7 
(large families with children) are comfortably 
supplied with points. 

The study shows wide variation in pressure 
incidence, but excess of points among farmers and 
pressure on city groups indicates that some varia- 
tion of the rationing system may be required if it 
is to continue functioning.—B. F. 


Urban redevelopment, A. H. HANSEN. Survey 
Graphic 33, No. 4 (April 1944), pp. 204-205. 
Four plans for financing the purchase of land 

for clearing up slums and blighted areas are pro- 

posed. The first suggests that federal funds be 
advanced to cities to enable them to Buy the land. 

In return they would repay the net returns from 

the lease of the land to private development com- 
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panies plus 1 per cent on the unpaid balance until 
the principal was repaid. Losses resulting from 
the difference between the cost and use of land 
would be absorbed by the government. 

The second proposes that Urban Land Authori- 
ties, organized and controlled by cities, issue 
bonds amortized over 99 years, guaranteed by the 
federal government. These would be issued to 
finance only projects expected to be self-sustaining. 
There is danger that such projects would tend to 
be suburban, leaving the problem of slums and 
blighted areas unsolved. 

The third plan is that Urban Land Authorities 
issue bonds with special tax privileges to make 
them marketable at a low interest rate. It sug- 
gests that a federal law be passed to permit indi- 
viduals to deduct the sum invested in new issues 
of such bonds when calculating income taxes. 
This plan would probably cost the government 
more than other methods, would offer tax relief to 
investors, and only indirectly promote employ- 
ment and new real investment projects. 

The fourth suggests that land acquisition bonds 
be fully guaranteed by the federal government both 
as to interest and principal. It also proposes that 
for each development project, city and federal gov- 
ernments jointly make annual grants-in-aid on a 
50-50 basis for 25 years. Increased taxes collected 
as a result of rebuilding would help cities pay 
their share and mean large indirect benefits to the 
federal treasury.—E. G. H. 


Eight steps in our housing program, J. B. BLAND- 
FORD, JR. Am. Savings & Loan News 64, No. 5 
(May 1944), pp. 205-208. 

The National Housing Agency’s proposed pro- 
gram of planning for postwar housing action in- 
cludes appraisal of the significance of housing in 
our national economy, considering how much hous- 
ing is needed, how many people can be employed 
at fair wages by a fully functioning housing indus- 
try, and what part of the national income can 
beneficially be spent for housing. Each com- 
munity must study its own problems through 
inventories of housing conditions and needs. 
Problems of land costs and taxation must be tack- 
led, as well as those connected with producing 
better housing at lower cost. Financing housing 
through better financing services for consumers 
and assistance to community and private building 
enterprises must be worked upon. Methods of 
conserving assets of present housing must be con- 
sidered as well as the building of new houses.— 
E. G. H, 





INSTITUTION ADMINISTRATION 


Planning the school lunch. School Executive 65, 

No. 7 (March 1944), pp. 44-54. 

Six articles on the many issues involved in plan- 
ning a permanent school lunch program, available 
in reprint form from School Equipment News, 470 
Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Selected bibliography on the school lunch, E. P. 

AMIDON. 

A list of low-cost publications available from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
~~ < 
Making the school lunch educational, E. P. Amt- 

DON AND V. DRENCKHAEN. 

Nutrition education is most effective when the 
lunchroom is used as a laboratory where classroom 
teachings are put into daily practice. Essential 
policies listed for success of the program are: make 
the school lunch available to all pupils; make it 
an integral part of the school, with all personnel 
co-operating in its educational program; employ a 
trained and qualified manager; and get help from 
the department of education in maintaining 
standards. 


Administration of the school lunch, M. M. Morris. 

There is unity among government agencies as 
to the need for school lunches and the good effect 
of the federal aid program in furthering freedom 
from want for children. Many states have taken 
legislative action to insure funds for school lunches. 


Rochester’s school lunch program, C. C. Harr. 

The director of a city system of lunchrooms tells 
how nutrition was made to function in all the 
schools through serving plate lunches and other 
incentives to balanced eating. 


A rural consolidated school feeds its pupils, J. B. 

SALTER. 

The principal of the University of Georgia 
Demonstration School describes how a school 
cafeteria has been established as a community 
enterprise. Parents, pupils, and teachers partici- 
pate in the frequent conferences. 


Equipping the cafeteria, M. pe G. BRYAN. 

A discussion of how the selection of new equip- 
ment for the cafeteria will be affected by trends 
in school feeding and food processing and how 
simplification of the meal plan and serving plate 
lunches lessen service areas and need for some 
equipment now used. 


Contributed by Blanche Tansil, Woman’s 
College of the University of North Carolina 


A mechanical butter spreader, H. D. Hynps. 
School Executive 63, No. 9 (May 1944), pp. 
48-49. 

The maintenance men in the New York City 
Board of Education invented a machine that can 
butter 3500 sandwiches an hour. Now 6 machines 
and 12 women can do the work formerly done by 
90 women. The spreaders can be used for spread- 
ing butter, cheese, or jelly on bread and cut the 
handling of sandwiches by hand to a minimum. 
It was made in the schools by students, and in 
this way the interdependence of the work of the 
various trades involved was realistically learned. 
It shows also how the talents of skilled staff men, 
available in a school system, can be utilized when 
enlisted. 


Warm lunches for 10 cents, M. L. Serrte. WNa- 
tion’s Schools 33, No. 5 (May 1944), p. 57. 
Every child in 12 schools of Daviess County, 

Kentucky, receives a wholesome lunch for 10 cents 
a day. This is made possible by the federal aid 
payment of 9 cents for each type-A lunch served. 
These low-cost, nutritious lunches are helping to 
overcome deficient diets; educating parents as to 
food requirements of the body; promoting better 
school work, pupil health and growth, and schoo! 
attendance; teaching the child food facts; and 
making him food conscious. The lunchrooms are 
inspected once a month by the county sanitary 
inspector. 


We built our own lunchroom, C. A. Kroun. WNa- 
tion’s Schools 33, No. 6 (June 1944), pp. 56-57. 
The superintendent of schools in Storden, Min- 

nesota, tells how the pupils built their own lunch- 

room and carried over the educational process into 
the lunchroom by assigning various tasks to dif- 
ferent grades. 


Pointers in preventing food poisoning, A. EASTON. 
Restaurant Mgt. 54, No. 3 (March 1944), pp. 
58-60. 

One can prevent spread of disease and cut down 
absenteeism by protecting the health of food han- 
diers. Inspection of workers and teaching per- 
sonal hygiene is desirable. 

Preventing food contamination requires proper 
care of food before cooking, proper cooking to 
destroy bacteria, and proper storage. There is 
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danger in letting food stand too long and re- 
heating leftovers. 

The most common types of food poisning are 
those which cause botulism and gast-ointestinal 
disorders and the staphylococcus sroup which 
cause serious infections. Clean kitaens and uten- 
sils also help to prevent contamiration. 


Teaching employees sanitary food handling, J. S. 
WARREN. Restaurmt Mgt. 54, No. 5 (May 
1944), pp. 22-24. 

Illustrations of slide films used to teach em- 
ployees how disease miy be spread through res- 
taurants and how best tccurb it. 


Winning ways with kitchen help, M. Wuitrcoms. 
Modern Hosp. 62, No 3 (March 1944), pp. 
102-103. 

Some inducements that tie dietitian of Women’s 
and Children’s Hospital nh Chicago offers her 
kitchen help are: an automatic raise in pay, quar- 
terly, until the maximum alary is reached; no 
overtime work; definite vacation and sick leave; 
and a bright, clean food urit, conveniently ar- 
ranged. 

In addition, the food servicehas been simplified; 
special china and glassware have been stored; and 
paper has replaced linen in settng up trays. 


Lesson in safety, B. B. Dani. Am. Restaurant 

Mag. 28, No. 5 (May 1944), pp. 37, 64-67. 

The total time lost during 1943 because of job 
injuries is estimated at 56,800,000) days. By pre- 
venting such accidents we can tapa new manpower 
reserve. 

The U. S. Department of Labo: has launched a 
manpower conservation program. The first step 
in any accident program is to mzke the physical 
surroundings as safe as possible. 

Points to check in surveying premises for health 
and safety are: (1) Are your exits safzly designed 
for everyday use and in case of fire? .2) Are your 
floors, stairs, and landings maintained to reduce 
the danger of slips and falls? (3) Is your restau- 
rant efficiently maintained by good housekeeping? 
(4) Are your lighting and electrical apparatus ade- 
quate and in good condition? (5) Is any of your 
equipment a potential source of accidents? (6) Is 
your ventilation adequate? 

The next step in preventing injuries is to instruct 
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employees in safe work practices and see that they 
follow them every day as an integral part of their 
routine. Preventing fatigue helps to reduce acci- 
dents and to maintain good health and morale. 

“A Guide to the Prevention of Weight-Lifting 
Injuries,” Bulletin No. 11, may be secured from 
the Department of Labor. 


Danger lurks in the kitchen, D. C. HAWKINS. 
Modern Hosp. 62, No. 4 (April 1944), pp. 
114-116. 

Kitchen layout has a definite bearing on cause 
and frequency of accidents. Accidents destroy 
good will, disrupt discipline, cause loss of time, 
and may increase labor turnover and bring finan- 
cial loss. 

Preventive measures should include: inspection 
of furniture, fixtures, and equipment; daily repairs; 
education of employees; and standardization of 
jobs. A completely equipped first aid cabinet 
should be provided in each working department 
for prompt treatment of cuts and burns. New 
employees should be more closely supervised. 


Walls can become windows, E. ZUEGEL. Am. 
Restaurant Mag. 28, No. 4 (April 1944), pp. 33, 
39. 

Photomural is the name given to the decorative 
motif used to make walls attractive and distinc- 
tive. These large-size photographs are available 
without priority restrictions and can be easily and 
economically installed. An individual atmosphere 
in eating establishments can be obtained by use of 
local scenes. Basement walls and long blank walls 
on any floor can be transformed by paper photo- 
murals to simulate window effects. 


The student dietitian course, F. B. FLoore. 
What’s New in Home Econ. 8, No. 9 (May 1944), 
pp. 101-104. 

A new student training course for dietitians in 
the industrial nutrition field has been inaugurated 
at the Eastman Kodak Company. Students are 
paid during their training period and receive prac- 
tical experience in purchasing, planning, and pre- 
paring food; in counter arrangements; in large- 
quantity preparation using standardized recipes; 
and in food-cost control and general organization 
for industrial cafeterias serving meals by night as 
well as by day. An outline of the course is given. 








NUTRITION 


Contributed by %, Neige Todhunter of the University of Alabama 


Corneal vascularization in nutritional deficiency, 
T. K. Lyle, T. F. Macrae, and P. A. Gardiner. 
Lancet 246, No. 6291 (March 25, 1944), pp. 
393-395. 

Over a two-year period a study was made of the 
extent of vascularization of the cornea of 4,000 
airmen in Great Britain and overseas stations. 
Subjects were mostly between 20 and 30 years of 
age and had been in the given locality at least 6 
months. More vascularization was found where 
the diet was less satisfactory, although it did occur 
among those receiving excellent dietaries. Some 
improvement was observed when supplements of 
riboflavin were given, but best results were ob- 
tained with liberal use of fruits and vegetables, 
indicating that some other factors than riboflavin 
are essential. 


Studies on the growth of rats raised on chocolate 
milk, G. W. NEWELL and C. A. ELVEHJEM. 
Science 99, No. 2577 (May 19, 1944), pp. 
411-412. 

Groups of weanling rats were given diets of 
mineralized whole milk, mineralized whole choco- 
late milk, mineralized partially skimmed milk, and 
mineralized partially skimmed chocolate milk. 
The average growth for 16 weeks was the same for 
all groups. Normal young were produced on all 
of these diets, but the mothers on chocolate milk 
had some difficulty in rearing their young. The 
chocolate milk contained one per cent of cocoa, 
and that is equal to about 7 or 8 per cent of cocoa 
on the dry basis. 


The level of vitamin A and carotene in the plasma 
of rheumatic subjects, R. E. SHanx, A. F. 
Cosurn, L. V. Moore, and C. L. Hoacrianp. 
J. Clin. Invest. 23, No. 3 (May 1944), pp. 
289-295. 

The vitamin A content of the diet of 50 rheu- 
matic children from low-income families was 
estimated from dietary histories and compared 
with that of 50 nonrheumatic children from high- 
income families. The vitamin A and carotene 
levels in the blood plasma of the children were 
determined. Those children with rheumatic fever 
showed a lower dietary intake of vitamin A than 
normal children and plasma levels were related to 
intake. 

When the attacks of rheumatic fever were acute 
there was a fall in the plasma level of vitamin A 


but no thange in the carotene concentration. The 
decrease jn vitamin A varied directly with the 
severity oi the attack, indicating that rheumatic 
fever patients do not metabolize vitamin A in a 
normal manner, 


Surveys of the nutrition ¢f populations: 3. The 
vitamin A nutrition of a mral population in mid- 
dle Tennessee, J. B. YcuMANs, E. W. Patron, 
W. R. Sutton, R. Ketn, and R. STEINKAMp. 
Am. J. Pub. Health 34, No. 4 (April 1944), 
pp. 368-378. 

Diet records were obfiined and were calculated 
for vitamin A value ard showed that vitamin A 
deficiency existed in a krge proportion of the popu- 
lation. Dark adaptaton tests with a Hecht and 
Schlaer adaptometer and the concentration of 
carotene and vitamir A in the blood serum were 
determined for the population. These measure- 
ments showed a vitimin A deficiency comparable 
to.that indicated bythe dietary intake. The con- 
centration of vitamin A in the blood was considered 
the more reliable ndex of vitamin A deficiency. 
Physical examinatons showed no well developed 
signs of vitamin A deficiency except for some skin 
eruption. 


Comparison of the nutritive value of dextrose and 
casein and o the effects produced on their 
utilization by thiamine, C. P. RicuTer and K. 
K. Rice. Am. J. Physiol. 141, No. 3 (May 
1944), pp. 346-353. 

Rats of the sme age, weight, and previous diet 
history were kept in cages arranged so that ac- 
tivity could be measured. One group received 
only dextrose and water and survived an average 
of 37 days. A second group received only casein 
and water and survived an average of 33 days. 
Rats receiving protein became very inactive and 
ate only about one-third as much food as the 
dextrose-fed animals, which became more active on 
their diet. Control rats receiving no food survived 
only 4 days. A group receiving thiamin in addi- 
tion to the dextrose lived 73 days or 97.3 per cent 
longer than on dextrose alone; the activity was 
the same as for the group with dextrose only. A 
group given thiamin in addition to casein showed 
the same inactivity but survived an average of 55 
days or 66.7 per cent longer than the animals on 
casein alone. Thiamin apparently aids in the 
utilization of protein as well as of carbohydrate. 
Animals on the protein diet consumed much more 
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Nutrition 


water than the carbohydrate-fed animals. No 
signs of dietary deficiencies were observed in any 
animals. This is believed due, partly at least, to 
the lowered calorie intake. 


Studies on the urinary excretion of riboflavin, 


V. H. Feper, G. T. Lewts, and H. S. ALDEN. 


J. Nutrition 27, No. 4 (April 1944), pp. 347-353. 

From studies on laboratory workers, hospital and 
private patients, medical students and men called 
by a local draft board for physical examination, as 
well as a group of individuals of varying age and 
economic status from a rural area, it was con- 
cluded that there was widespread deficiency of 
riboflavin in that area. Deficiency was found toa 
greater or lesser degree in all the groups studied. 

Urinary samples were analyzed for riboflavin 
content, and the amount of the vitamin per milli- 
liter of fasting sample of urine proved the more 
reliable index. The hourly excretion was variable. 
A level of 0.53 to 0.8 microgram per milliliter of 
urine was found to be the index of an adequate 
intake. Saturation tests gave no more informa- 
tion than the fasting sample. 


Effect of pasteurization on the riboflavin content 
of milk, A.D. Hormes. J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 
20, No. 4 (April 1944), pp. 226-227. 
Pasteurization of milk brought about no appre- 

ciable destruction of riboflavin. The average 

value for pasteurized milk was 1.43 mg riboflavin 
per liter. 


A survey of the ascorbic acid status of college stu- 
dents, M. L. Dopps and F. L. Macteop. J. 
Nutrition 27, No. 4 (April 1944), pp. 315-318. 
Blood plasma ascorbic acid values were deter- 

mined for 345 college women. There were 196 

freshmen and their mean plasma value was 0.67 

mg per 100 ml, which was significantly lower than 

the mean value of 0.84 mg for a group of 149 

juniors and seniors. There was little correlation 

between plasma values and the estimated dietary 

intake of vitamin C. 


A study of neuromuscular regeneration under dif- 
ferent levels of vitamin C intakes, H. M. HINEs, 
B. LAzerE, J. D. THomson, and C. H. Cretz- 
MEYER. J. Nutrition 27, No. 4 (April 1944), 
pp. 303-308. 

Vitamin C was shown to be essential for regen- 
eration of muscle and nerve tissue following crush- 
ing of the nerve. This problem was studied in 
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guinea pigs which served as their own controls. 
Regenerating muscles were relatively weaker in 
animals receiving suboptimal intakes of vitamin C. 
No benefit was apparent when excessively high 
doses of vitamin C were given. It is suggested 
that the vitamin C is necessary to form collagenous 
material for regeneration and to protect the muscle 
from hemorrhages caused by strain and shock. 


Response to the intravenous injection of ascorbic 
acid as indicated by the urinary excretion of 
the total and reduced forms, G. H. BERRYMAN, 
C. E. Frencna, H. A. Harper, and H. PoLiack. 
J. Nutrition 27, No. 4 (April 1944), pp. 309-313. 
The excretion of ascorbic acid 6 hours after 

intravenous injection of 200 mg ascorbic acid was 

determined for 68 officers and enlisted men who 
served as subjects. Total ascorbic acid was deter- 
mined by the method of Roe and Kuether and re- 
duced ascorbic acid by the photoelectric colori- 
metric method. Although the dietary intake for 
all subjects had been fairly equal, there was wide 
variation in response to the test dose. The excre- 
tion of reduced ascorbic acid paralleled the excre- 
tion of total ascorbic acid so that either method 
can be used for determining response to a test dose. 

The difference between total and reduced ascorbic 

acid was small but statistically significant and was 

believed to indicate the presence of dehydro- 
ascorbic in urine. 


Effect of refrigeration on ascorbic acid content of 
canned fruit juices after opening, F. I. SCOULAR 
and H. Wittarp. J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 20, 
No. 4 (April 1944), pp. 223-225. 

Canned grapefruit juice, orange juice, or pine- 
apple juice showed negligible loss of vitamin C 
when allowed to stand for one day in the refrigera- 
tor. Apple juice lost 24 per cent of its ascorbic 
content after one day of refrigeration. 


Ascorbic acid content of white potatoes as affected 
by cooking and standing on a steam table, R. M. 
Kaun and E. G. Harurpay. J. Am. Dietetic 
Assoc. 20, No. 4 (April 1944), pp. 220-222. 
Potatoes steamed in their skins showed no loss 

of vitamin C, or a value of 56 mg per 100 g for new 

potatoes and from 6 to 12.6 mg per 100 g for mature 
potatoes of different varietfes. French-fried pota- 
toes showed average losses of 23 per cent; those 
baked in the skin or pared and cut then baked gave 
the same average loss of 20 per cent; those pared, 
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halved, steamed, then mashed or creamed showed a 
39 per cent loss. If potatoes were allowed to 
stand after cooking the loss was markedly increased 
in all cases. 


The effect of vitamins and sex hormones on dietary 
achromotrichia in mice, B. Lustic, A. R. GoLp- 
FARB, and B. Gerstr. Am. J. Physiol. 141, 
No. 2 (April 1944), pp. 259-261. 

Groups of adult mice on an adequate diet were 
given subcutaneous injections of sex hormones, and 
marked graying of the hair resulted. Addition of 
p-aminobenzoic acid and pantothenic acid alone 
or combined did not prevent or cure this graying, 
and addition of inositol or cystine had no effect. 
Injection of the female sex hormone decreased the 
rate and degree of graying. 


Studies of the comparative nutritive value of fats: 
II. The comparative composition of rats fed dif- 
ferent diets, H. J. DEvet, Jr., L. F. HALLMAN, 
E. Movirt, F. H. Martson, and E. Wu; III. 
The effect of flavor on food preference, H. J. 
DEvEL, Jr., and E. Movirr. J. Nutrition 27, 
No. 4 (April 1944), pp. 335-338 and 339-346. 
Rats for a period of 12 weeks were fed diets of 

skimmed milk powder with added vitamins and 
minerals and with differing sources of fat. Body 
composition was the same whether the fat used 
was butter or margarine fat, corn, cottonseed, 
olive, peanut, or soybean oils. 

When a diet containing butter and a diet con- 
taining one other fat were offered simultaneously 
to young weanling rats, the butter diet was con- 
sumed in larger amount in every series of tests. 
The preference for the butter diet was found to be 
related to its flavor. When commercial butter 
flavors were added to the margarine or peanut oil 
diets, the animals showed preference for the fla- 
vored diet. It is concluded that flavor may play 
an important role in determining food consumption 
of diets which are satisfactory from a nutritional 
standpoint. 


Journal of Home Economics, Sept. 1944 


Effect of flavor on nutritive value of fats, R. K. 
BoutweE Lt, R. P. Geyer, C. A. ELVEHJeM, and 
E.B.Hart. Proc. Soc. Exptl. Biol. & Med.55, 
No. 3 (March 1944), pp. 153-155. 

Groups of 12 weanling rats were fed adequate 
diets containing lactose in which the only variant 
was the source of fat. Rats receiving the butterfat 
diet grew normally, as did rats receiving butterfat 
from which diacetyl had been removed; those re- 
ceiving corn oil or corn oil plus diacetyl, the 
flavoring substance in butter, were inferior in 
appearance and growth rate. 

When dextrose was substituted for the lactose 
of the above diets, butterfat- and corn-oil-fed rats 
grew at the same rate. 


Dental caries as influenced by fat versus carbo- 
hydrate in the diet, J. D. Boyp. Am. J. Dis- 
eases Children 67, No. 4 (April 1944), pp. 
278-281. 

In work with diabetic children the ratio of fat 
and carbohydrate in the diet was changed as fur- 
ther knowledge of insulin became available. 
Records were available for 59 girls and 52 boys 
who had been on the high fat regimen and later 
on the lower fat regimen. The protection from 
caries afforded by these different diets was studied. 
There was no evidence of greater protection against 
caries by a high fat diet nor any indication that the 
higher carbohydrate diet increased the incidence 
of caries. Protection against caries is believed to 
be dependent on the over-all high nutritive value 
of the diet and is not due to a high intake of certain 
protective factors, as vitamins A or C or riboflavin. 


The blood picture of iron and copper deficiency 
anemias in the rat, S. E. Smrra and M. Meptt- 
cott. Am. J. Physiol. 141, No. 3 (May 1944), 
pp. 354-358. 

Studies with anemic rats indicated that copper 
not only catalyzes the utilization of iron to form 
hemoglobin but also stimulates the formation of 
erythrocytes. 


Corrections 


In the June issue of the JouRNAL there were two errors of statement which we 


wish to correct here. 


Mrs. Mary Alice Banks, who told of the cooking club for 


elementary children which she directed, is teaching at the Indiana State 


Teachers College, not at Butler University, her alma mater. 


And Mrs. Ruth 


Pratt Koch, who worked with Mrs. Louise J. Peet on the research concerned 
with lighting rural homes with liquid fuels, did research in equipment for two 
years for McCalls, not for the Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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Association Business. 


36th Annual Meeting 


Chicago, Illinois, June 20 to 23, 1944 


Most of AHEA’s business is handled at the annual meeting—by the executive board, the council, 


and those who attend the all-member business meeting. 


Most items of business are considered first 


by the executive board, whose sessions usually begin a day or two before the annual meeting is officially 
opened. On that board are all elected officers, the chairmen of all divisions and departments, the 
president-elect and the salaried officers —the last two without vote. 

The council is composed of the presidents of the state associations and one councilor from each 
state, the 7 regional councilors, the chairmen of divisions and departments, all past presidents of the 


AHEA, and the elected and salaried officers. 


This council elects officers, appoints most committees 


on recommendation of the committee on committees, and studies the Association’s general policies, 


including its legislative program. 


The final decisions as to the Association’s action program for the coming year—as outlined in 
reports of committees on legislation, program of work, and resolutions—are made at the all-member 
business session, which is held toward the end of the annual meeting and in which every member 
who attends has an equal voice with any other member. 

The reports given in this section of the JOURNAL are as they were finally approved by these three 


bodies. 


The Assoctation’s Action Program 


LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 


The most successful piece of legislative work 
this year has been that done in support of 
adequate appropriations for the Bureau of 
Human Nutrition and Home Economics. 
The chairman interviewed congressmen before 
the hearing on the Bureau’s budget in Feb- 
ruary and went to Washington in May to talk 
with officials of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture and the President’s Bureau of the 
Budget about appropriations for 1944-45. 

The headquarters office has sent information 
to state associations and the JOURNAL has 
carried articles on the following: 

$1130—War Areas Child Care Act. Passed 
Senate, referred to House committee on educa- 
tion, July 1, 1943. No action as yet. 

S637—Federal aid for education. Bill rec- 
ommended to Senate committee on education 


and labor, October 20, 1943. No action as 
yet. 

HR2849—Federal aid for education. Bill 
referred to House committee on education, 
June 2, 1943. No action yet taken. 

HR149—Changing name of dry skim milk 
to defatted milk solids or nonfat milk solids. 
Bill became law on March 2, 1944. 

HR2276—Nutrition research. To aid in 
getting improved nutritional status for people 
of USA. Now in the House committee on 
agriculture. 

HR4899—For appropriations for Federal 
Security Agency and U. S. Department of 
Labor, including emergency maternal care 
and enforcement of child labor provisions. 
Became law June 28, 1944. Child labor 
appropriation was $5,000 less than that of 


last year. 
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Appropriations for the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. Increases sought were approved by 
Bureau of the Budget but were not appro- 
priated by Congress. 

Mrs. Dora S. Lewis testified before the 
agriculture and forestry committee of the 
Senate on behalf of the Smith-Ellender school 
lunch bill ($1824) and sent a letter supporting 
the Outland school lunch bill (HR4777), the 
companion bill in the House. $1824 was 
referred to the Senate committee on agricul- 
ture and forestry March 30, 1944, where it 
still reposes. HR4777 was referred to the 
House committee on education on May 9, 
1944, where it also has been untouched. 

Gladys Wyckoff submitted to the House 
agriculture committee a statement in support 
of removal of federal taxes on margarine 
(HR2400). Hearings were held on October 
26, 1943, but no action has been taken. Miss 
Wyckoff also submitted to the Senate banking 
and currency committee a statement in sup- 
port of use of consumer subsidies when no 
other means are available for keeping con- 
sumer prices stable (S1458), and one to the 
House banking and currency committee on 
behalf of extension and strengthening of the 
Price-Control Act (HR4376). Became law 
June 30, 1944, when the President signed the 
bill but warned that methods of enforcement 
might have to be strengthened. 

MARGARET Epwarps, Chairman 


Program of work for 1944-45: 


After being presented at the AHEA’s council 
meeting on June 20 and posted on the con- 
vention bulletin board, the following policies 
were adopted June 23 at the general business 
session and will direct the AHEA’s legislative 
work during 1944-45: 

1. Appropriations to enable the Bureau of 
Human Nutrition and Home Economics 
to expand its program 

2. Adequate appropriations for the Women’s 
Bureau, the Children’s Bureau, the U:S. 
Office of Education, the Food and Drug 
Administration, experiment station re- 


search in home economics, extension service 


Journal of Home Economics, Sept. 1944 


in home economics, the home management 
program of the FSA, the Federal Trade 
Commission, the anti-trust division of the 
Department of Justice 

3. Legislation to protect children and safe- 
guard maternal health 

4. Legislation that will provide a nutritionally 
adequate school lunch and be an integral 
part of the educational program 

5. Legislation to increase efficiency in the 
buying of consumer goods 

6. Emergency legislation to prevent increases 
in the cost of living and insure fair distribu- 
tion of scarce commodities 

7. Extension of present social security bene- 
fits to families not now covered and exten- 
sion of coverage to risks not now included 

8. Federal aid to education to equalize educa- 
tional opportunities in all parts of the 
nation and to make home economics educa- 
tion more widely available 

9. Legislation that will reduce the cost of hous- 
ing and put decent, sanitary homes within 
the reach of lower-income groups 
The specific bills which best embody these 

policies will be determined by the legislative 

committee, which will consult with the execu- 

tive board whenever there is any doubt as 

to whether a specific bill is in harmony with 

these principles. 

HAZEL Kyrk, Chairman pro tem 


PROGRAM-OF-WORK COMMITTEE 


Home economics has as its objective the 
continued improvement in living for all fam- 
ilies, the world over. 

To achieve this end, the AHEA and its 
members will pursue five major lines of work: 
1. Interpret the functions of family life in a 

democratic society and help families to 

perform these functions with increasing 
success and satisfaction. This means help- 
ing families: 

a. To develop more wholesome relation- 

ships among family members 

b. To understand more clearly and make 

better provision for meeting the basic 
personality needs of all family members 
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c. To understand better what family re- 
sources are and develop skill in using 
them 

d. To improve practices in saving, spend- 
ing, home consumption, home produc- 
tion, etc. 

e. To understand better the interrelation- 
ships between individuals and families 
throughout the world; to learn how to 
participate more effectively in co-oper- 
ative efforts to further the well-being of 
all people 

This first line of work will be pursued 

through: 

a. Home economics education for all ages 

b. Co-operation with other agencies help- 
ing families to live better 

c. Research to extend our knowledge 


. Participate in social action, in co-operation 


with business, labor, educational, health, 

and welfare groups striving to provide: 

a. Wholesome living for all families 

b. Increased security, through lasting peace, 
social security measures of government, 
etc. 

c. Improvements in production and dis- 
tribution of goods 

d. Better opportunities for children and 
adolescent youth 


. Study and interpret legislation affecting 


family well-being and support measures 
endorsed by the AHEA 


. Promote better living levels for families in 


other countries through: 

a. Co-operation with organizations both 
at home and abroad in programs leading 
toward adequate living levels the world 
over as 

b. Aid to foreign fellows in home economics 

c. Promotion of a better understanding by 
families in the USA of living conditions 
and family problems elsewhere 

Strengthen home economics through: 

a. Developing an effective association, rep- 
resentative of all home economics in- 
terests, and bringing into it all qualified 
home economists 

b. Supporting the JouRNAL 
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c. Encouraging student home economics 
clubs 

d. Improving the professional education 
of all home economists 

e. Promoting in the general public greater 
appreciation of home economics 

f. Increasing co-operation among home 
economists in different lines of work to 
strengthen each other’s efforts as well as 
the national program 

In its wartime and postwar program the 

AHEA will: 

1. Participate actively in government pro- 
grams designed to win the war and 
strengthen the peace, such as the national 
nutrition program, rationing, and price 
control 

2. Help families adjust to war and postwar 
situations 

3. Support programs to aid families in liber- 
ated countries. 

Day Monroe, Chairman 


RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 


1. Resolved, That the American Home 
Economics Association express its sincere 
appreciation of the work of the Illinois Home 
Economics Association, with special thanks 
to the Chicago home economists, whose un- 
tiring efforts, hospitality, and efficiency have 
contributed to our comfort and enjoyment at 
the Thirty-Sixth Annual Convention of the 
AHEA. 

2. Resolved, That we acknowledge the ef- 
forts of the Stevens Hotel to meet the needs 
of the Association under circumstances which 
taxed available resources to the limit. 

3. WHEREAS, The headquarters staff of the 
Association has operated this year under 
handicaps of reduced personnel; therefore, 

Resolved, That the Association express keen 
appreciation of their efficient work. 

4. WHERFAS, Women have been tradi- 
tionally concerned with human relationships 
and with the conservation of human resources; 
and 

WHEREAS, Many women have had special 
training and experience to enable them to 
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make a unique contribution to society; there- 
fore, 

Resolved, That the AHEA go on record as 
urging that women of special abilities be 
included on state, national, and international 
policy-making bodies. 

5. WHEREAS, The Blue Network has re- 
duced the Farm and Home Hour programs 
from a five-day series to a single weekly pro- 
gram; therefore, 

Resolved, That the AHEA express its appre- 
ciation of the services given to the American 
public through this program and its concern 
over the dropping of this service, and request 
the Blue Network to reconsider its action. 

6. WHEREAS, Decent homes are yet denied 
to a large percentage of American families; 
and 

WHEREAS, Malnutrition and ill health are 
still widespread both in rural and in urban 
regions; therefore, 

Resolved, That members of the Association 
take positions of leadership in their communi- 
ties and their states to secure improved hous- 
ing and health facilities. 

7. WHEREAS, The security and welfare of 
American children have been endangered by 
wartime pressures on family life; and 

Wuereas, These children will determine 
the character of our postwar world; therefore, 
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Resolved, That we urge members of the 
Association to assume more responsibility for 
the care of children of all age groups and co- 
operate with other agencies in the community 
in the maintenance of services to children with 
satisfactory standards. 

8. WHEREAS, Food production, distribu- 
tion, and use have not been sufficiently moti- 
vated in the past by concern for the health of 
our citizens; therefore, 

Resolved, That the AHEA and its members 
give leadership in these aspects of American 
life; and, as one means to this end, 

Resolved, That the AHEA endorse the prin- 
ciples recommended by the United Nations 
Conference on Food and Agriculture and 
accepted by the 44 nations represented. 

9. WHEREAS, Through poverty or ignorance 
or neglect on the part of parents a large per- 
centage of the nation’s school children are 
malnourished; therefore, 

Resolved, That programs for nutritious, 
well-balanced school lunches be further ex- 
panded, in part through federal appropria- 
tions and that the nutrition education program 
be so developed as to make this school lunch 
contribute the maximum amount of edu- 


cational values. 
Errre I. Raitt, Chairman 


Reports of Staff Officers 


ACTING EXECUTIVE SECRETARY AND 
FIELD SECRETARY 


In June 1943, I agreed to serve both as executive 
secretary and as field secretary until January 1944. 
To facilitate this work, fiscal management was 
delegated to the business manager, office manage- 
ment to a secretary, and convention program 
planning to a program director, employed for four 
months. 

My attention has been given first to state as- 
sociations and AHEA’s departments, divisions, 
and committees. Besides handling general cor- 
respondence, I have sent out materials on state 


association programs, initiation ceremonies for 
graduating seniors, and information on develop- 
ments in the Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics, and have helped with confer- 
ences and materials for the divisions of family rela- 
tions and child development, food and nutrition, 
textiles and clothing, and related art and the de- 
partments of colleges and universities, and 
homemaking. 

Committees given most attention have been: 
membership promotion, nominating, consumer in- 
terests, home safety, legislative, and committee on 
committees. Informative material on price con- 
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trol, food supplies, and home safety has been sent 
to key home economists in cities and counties. 
Personnel for the Information Service Corps now 
numbers approximately 1500. 

Student clubs, the clothing survey, increased 
appropriations for the BHNHE, business sessions 
of the Association, and activities of Washington 
(D. C.) agencies have also taken much of my time. 

Perhaps this year’s enforced withdrawal of field 
service from both the state associations and 
student clubs has thrown into relief the need for 
radical reorganization of high school clubs. The 
proposals for a new organization have been de- 
veloped slowly and painstakingly by an AHEA 
committee through many conferences with club 
advisers (see committee report, page 462). I 
have continued to correspond with the student 
clubs and to help get material for their magazine 
and have served as program director for the high 
school and college programs at the annual meeting. 

I also worked with the editor on ‘‘Your Career in 
Home Economics,” a folder produced in response to 
the need for vocational guidance material. 

AHEA’s clothing survey, with its nation-wide 
publicity, has been one means of keeping before 
federal agencies the urgency of having an ade- 
quate supply of medium- and low-priced clothing 
of reasonable quality. The use of this survey in 
conferences with WPB, OCR, OPA, and the Tru- 
man Committee has been reported in the JOURNAL 
throughout the spring. Forty state associations 
and several homemakers groups co-operated in 
the survey. 

Work with and for the Bureau of Human Nutri- 
tion and Home Economics and helping plan Con- 
gressional hearings on appropriations have been 
high lights in the year’s work (see committee re- 
port, page 457). Other legislative activities 
which have been carried on under directives in 
the constitution, the program of work, and the 
legislative program adopted by the Association 
are reported as part of the work of the legislative 
committee (see page 445). 

Washington contacts have been varied in spite 
of efforts to restrict them to those most important 
to the Association’s program. At our suggestion 
the Children’s Bureau has invited AHEA to 
become a member of the Commission for Young 
Children. I have attended one meeting concerned 
with international education. 

Having seen the needs of the Association through 
the eyes of a field secretary and an executive secre- 
tary, I would urge that the executive secretary be 


freed of as much office and fiscal management as 
possible so that she may devote her energies to the 
program of the Association. The management of 
the office, including personnel records, mailings, 
and handling of financial matters, now requires 
part of her time, much of that of the business 
manager, and the work of at least five clerks. The 
program of AHEA receives only the time which 
the executive secretary and one stenographer have 
left. Next year, with a staff increased by a field 
secretary and a national club adviser (who no 
doubt will need some guidance from AHEA) the 
pressure from the mechanics of the organization 
could become greater than ever. 


Field Work 


Field work this year has included only visits to 
the Vermont, Connecticut Valley section of Massa- 
chusetts, and the New York associations and 
college club meetings near Washington. Elizabeth 
Dyer, University of Cincinnati, effectively sub- 
stituted for the field secretary at the Michigan and 
Kentucky state meetings. 

Fortunately for AHEA, Jessie W. Harris visited 
more than a dozen states as she carried on her 
work as chief of the community nutrition services 
division of the WFA. Mrs. Dora S. Lewis, pres- 
ident-elect, and Inez LaBossier, secretary, and 
Essie L. Elliott, regional councilor, visited six 
state associations. —GLADYs WYCKOFF. 


EDITOR OF ASSOCIATION PUBLICATIONS 


The 10 issues of the JouRNAL, the four issues of 
the National Magazine of Home Economics Student 
Clubs, and the vocational guidance leaflet ‘““Your 
Career in Home Economics” are exhibit A of my 
report. 

To aid in the editing and to make the JOURNAL 
as sensitive as possible to membership needs and 
desires, I have continued the reader-editor plan. 
At present there are 48 reader-editors distributed 
as follows: junior and senior high school teachers, 
19; college teachers, 6; nursery school teachers, 1; 
extension persons, 11; HEWIB’s, 7; state super- 
visors of home economics, 1; nutritionists and 
social welfare workers, 6; FSA workers, 3; equip- 
ment specialists, 2; mental-hygiene workers and 
homemakers, 1 each. 

The 14 members of my board of advisers, the 
abstracters, the book reviewers, and the news re- 
porters also have made invaluable contributions. 

I have tried to have as wide a variety of types 
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of articles as possible, to serve the AHEA’s hetero- 
geneous membership, while yet holding to the 
64-page total for each month forced by govern- 
ment orders restricting paper tonnage for 
magazines. 

In soliciting articles I have tried to get some 
from every state, but thus far in the first six months 
of 1944 still have no contributions from 19 states. 
I have continued to encourage the younger home 
economists to contribute HELEN P. HOsTETTER. 


EDITOR OF CONSUMER EDUCATION 
SERVICE 


What the Consumer Education Service Is. The 
aim of this publication is to help home economists 
strengthen their wartime consumer education pro- 
grams. It digests and summarizes current de- 
velopments in the national program for economic 
stabilization, presents factual materials for con- 
sumer education, outlines action programs, and 
makes available reports of successful classroom and 
community activities. 

Its eight issues are made possible by an annual 
grant of $1100 from Phi Upsilon Omicron and an 
approximately equal amount from the AHEA. 
Subscription price is the nominal sum of $1 for 
the school year.—Mnrs. Harriet R. Howe. 


BUSINESS MANAGER 


An Englishman, asked how England took care 
of so many American men and supplies in their 
small space, replied, “This little island would 
have sunk had it not been for the barrage 
balloons.” 

While this does not apply in all its aspects, some 
of its meaning struck a responsive chord. To a 
business manager trying to be all things to all 
people in a year overcrowded with demands upon 
space, time, and energy, even the factors that kept 
the Association afloat were a cause of embarrass- 
ment; but we have pushed toward the beachheads 
in spite of the hazards of a depleted office force, 
rising costs, undermanned printers, rehabilitation 
of Convention headquarters hotel, and finally, 
the GOP. 

It has taken all available armchair strategy 
to cope with the “currently effective directives” 
of the government and their direct or indirect at- 
tacks upon our defense line of employment, paper 
supplies, and dollars. 

Our members have been heroic, for, in spite of 
exceptional calls on time and pocketbook, they 
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have prepared for D Day by not merely main- 
taining but by exceeding last year’s total and have 
increased the proportion of active members from 
73 per cent to 88 per cent. In fact, the invasion 
for 1944-45 has begun by 1,000 gliders who are in 
with a 93 per cent active type. 

We have no unit to measure the internal tur- 
moil, the wear and tear on muscles, nerves, brain, 
or disposition caused by these hurdles and hazards. 
Nor can we measure the levitation value of shots of 
co-operation from the state associations, from 
sustained membership, and from the outlook for a 
better-than-balanced budget. 

The pay-off, however, is told by some values 
that can be denominated: increase in active mem- 
bership from 73 per cent to 88 per cent of total; 
increase in revenue from memberships and 
JouRNAL subscriptions, $302; increase in ad- 
vertising revenue, $3,955; gross income from 
exhibits, $11,733; registration, $4,767.—KETURAH 
E. BALDWIN. 


PROGRAM DIRECTOR 


The yard of green paper containing the AHEA 
convention program constitutes most of the report 
of the program director for the period March 1 to 
June 20. As it had been two years since an annual 
meeting had been held, chairmen of committees, 
divisions, and departments were eager to have 
time to work on business and to discuss programs 
of work for 1944-45. Therefore, the program 
committee allotted as much time as possible for 
this purpose with the hope that this would mean a 
profitable, forward-looking year ahead. 

A committee consisting of Hazel Kyrk (chair- 
man), Mrs. Kathryn Van Aken Burns, Marie Dye, 
Hortense Hurst, Mrs. Dora S. Lewis, Helen Stacey, 
Frances L. Swain, Frances Zuill, Keturah Baldwin, 
Karen Fladoes, Gladys Wyckoff, and the program 
director met for two days in March to plan this 
program on the theme “The Family in the World 
of Tomorrow.” It was decided to devote much 
of the first day of the convention to a joint meeting 
with the National Conference on Family Relations 
and the National Council of Parent Education. 

Members of the headquarters staff and chair- 
men of committees, departments, and divisions 
contributed greatly to the success of the conven- 
tion. Special recognition is due Marion H. Steele, 
assistant to the editor, who, because of her inti- 
mate knowledge of the workings of the AHEA 
and her experience in editing, was most helpful. 




















Under trying conditions the local committee did 
a grand job of making the convention a profitable 
one and of making the wheels run smoothly. Mrs. 
W. E. Drips and Mrs. L. G. Andrews, who had 
charge of publicity and hotel arrangements, were 
among those who gave invaluable aid. 

Besides directing the program of the annual 
meeting, the program director attended some 
meetings of interest to consumers; wrote three 
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“shorts” for the National Association of Women 
Broadcasters; conferred with other staff members 
on organization and policies; met with the ad- 
visory committee on consumer education; and 
contributed one article to the Consumer Education 
Service issue on price control. At the suggestion 
of the president, she also studied accrediting and 


placement.—Mrs. ANNETTE T. HERR. 


Reports of Divisions and Departments 


DIVISION OF ART 


This division was formed in March 1944 and 
developed from the work of a committee which, 
under the chairmanship of Mrs. Dora Erway of 
Cornell University and then of Winifred Gettamy 
of Michigan State College, had met the require- 
ments for becoming a division. 

Program of work for 1944-45: 

1. Continue efforts to find an outlet for publica- 
tion of masters’ theses in art. 

. Prepare a list of visual aids for art teaching. 

. Solicit articles for the JouRNAL. 

We recommend that members of the Associa- 
tion do what they can to publicize the art work 
of high schools and colleges through magazines, 
newspapers, and the radio; that they give increased 
emphasis to home furnishings for inexpensive 
houses and housing projects; that they acquaint 
the public with the place of art in human rehabili- 
tation and help bring about higher standards of 
taste; that they make a greater effort to place 
graduates who have majored in art in stores, radio 
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studios, advertising agencies, and other business 
places; and that they make art a more vital part 
of home economics. 

Dorotuy BarFoot, Chairman 


DIVISION OF FAMILY ECONOMICS 


The division has carried on the following activi- 
ties: (1) The directory committee has prepared 
a membership list which is available to officers and 
others. (2) The research committee has compiled 
a list of research problems being worked on and 
problems needing to be worked on, both now and 
in the postwar era, and has prepared an article for 
the JouRNAL. (3) The committee on standards 








for graduate work has made suggestions for pro- 

grams of studies for work in family economics. 

The 1944-45 program of work: 

. Continuation of the directory 

2. Co-operation through the division’s standards- 
of-living committee with the department of 
social welfare and public health on a study of 
the methods for setting up minimum essentials 
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for an adequate level of living as a first step in 
formulating budgets for families 

3. Analysis of proposals for adequate medical care 
for all persons and preparation of a summary of 
the analysis for use in high school and college 
classes and adult study groups 

4. Study by a joint committee of the relationship 
of the division of family economics and work 
in home management 

May L. Cow tes, Chairman 


DIVISION OF FAMILY RELATIONS AND 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


The division has had two major projects this 
year: (1) a working conference of members inter- 
ested in the teaching of family relations and child 
development in schools and colleges, held to discuss 
problems and issues in these fields; and (2) the 
organization of a co-ordinating or “steering” com- 
mittee, with representatives of each of the other 
divisions and departments of the Association, to 
work with the chairman of this division on prob- 
lems in the field of family relations and child 
development which are of concegn to the entire 
Association. 

The division has prepared a first draft of a state- 
ment of basic concepts in family life education to 
propose to the Association as a platform for a 
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national family life education program. A copy of 
this platform is available upon request. 
Program of work, 1944-45: 
The division is planning its program of work to 
implement the AHEA’s first objective for 1944-45: 
“to interpret the functions of the family in a demo- 
cratic society and to help families perform these 
functions with increasing success and satisfaction,” 
by 
1. Initiating a national conference on the family 
similar in scope and purpose to the national nu- 
trition conference of 1941 

2. Continuing to encourage and publicize re- 
searches and studies in family life 

3. Helping state associations (a) to emphasize the 
interests and problems of families and children 
in their programs of work, (b) to organize divi- 
sions of family relations and child development, 
(c) to work with other state and local agencies 
for the welfare of families and children, and (d) 
to interpret and stimulate interest in legislation 
affecting families, especially women and children 

4, Continuing work on problems of better train- 
ing for teachers of family relations and child 
development 

MvrieEL W. Brown, Chairman 


DIVISION OF FOOD AND NUTRITION 


The division asked each state association to 
appoint a food and nutrition chairman to insure 
co-operation with local and state nutrition com- 
mittees and with the U. S. War Food Administra- 
tion. The problems suggested as urgently in need 
of their attention were the school lunch program, 
feeding in day care centers, educational phases of 
industrial nutrition and of food rationing and 
shortages. Many state associations responded 
promptly, and several have requested and received 
more detailed suggestions. 

Dr. E. Neige Todhunter, chairman of the divi- 
sion’s research committee, has been listing urgent 
problems, means of collaborating with other 
groups, and ways of disseminating research 
findings. 

Mrs. Elsie H. Dawson reorganized the committee 
set up to revise the Handbook on Food Manipula- 
tion, 18 sections of which are almost ready for sub- 
mission to AHEA’s publications committee. 

The division has worked with the joint commit- 
tee of AHEA and ADA in support of increased 
federal aid for school lunches. 
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Program of work for 1944-45: 

1. Co-operate with the national food and nutrition 
program at state and local levels. 

2. Work with food and nutrition committees or 
divisions of state associations. 

3. Participate in the work of the joint school lunch 
committee through a representative of the 
division. 

4. Participate in the food and nutrition programs 
of other national organizations through a repre- 
sentative of the division. 

5. Complete the Handbook on Food Manipulation. 

6. Get critical reviews of recent work in foods and 
in nutrition for the JOURNAL. 

7. Encourage university and college departments 
to look for students who have research ability 
and guide them into graduate study. 

8. Promote research by aiding the federal co- 
operative project on the conservation of the 
nutritive value of foods, by arranging for reports 
of unpublished research, and by co-operating 
with the Association’s research department in a 
program for the annual meeting. 

AGNES Fay MorGan, Chairman 


DIVISION OF HOUSING 
From 12 of the 31 state home economics housing 

chairmen have come reports of work on sanitation 

and safety, a study of postwar housing, the de- 
velopment of college curricula in housing, and help 
in setting up a local housing authority. 

The program of work for 1944-45 includes: 

1. Making a survey of positions other than teach- 
ing in the housing field and compiling the data 
for use of vocational advisers and placement 
agencies 

2. Determining what work colleges are offering in 
housing as a basis for developing curricula for 
home economics housing majors 

3. Co-operating with the BHNHE in its housing 
research program 

4. Co-operating with organizations concerned with 
home safety 

5. Working toward establishment of a clearing- 
house for suggestions to manufacturers who are 
carrying on research in design of household 
equipment 

6. Collecting housing information for dissemina- 
tion among AHEA housing workers 

7. Studying proposals for postwar housing and 
evaluating the suggestions from the home- 
maker’s standpoint 

Mary L. Matruews, Chairman 
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DIVISION OF TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 


The year’s activities of this division may be 
divided into three parts: (1) the materials—pri- 
marily those concerned with conservation—sent to 
the state textiles and clothing chairmen (Iowa and 
South Dakota have put on state-wide conservation 
campaigns); (2) the shoddy goods survey in which 
the division co-operated with the national office; 
and (3) the meeting of college textiles and clothing 
teachers in Chicago, May 18 to 21, called by Beulah 
I. Coon of the U. S. Office of Education at the 
request of the committee on instruction of the As- 
sociation of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities. 
The problems of textiles and clothing departments 
in colleges and the time and work necessary to 
reach some conclusions concerning them indicated 
the need for an organization to insure continuity 
of effort. Those attending the conference and the 
executive committee of the division agreed that 
the division should see that these conferences are 
continued. 

The division’s textiles scholarship committee will 
award and supervise courses for six tuition fellow- 
ships for a year’s study at the Philadelphia Textile 
Institute. The fellowship announcements have 
been sent to the heads of all college home economics 
departments. 

Program of work, 1944-45: 

. Continue the work of the planning committee 
of college teachers of textiles and clothing by (a) 
developing audio-visual aids in teaching textiles 
and clothing; (b) assembling information about 
vocations in textiles and clothing other than 
teaching for use in counseling with students; 
(c) preparing bibliographies of reliable informa- 
tion on textiles and clothing; (d) organizing 
other conferences for college teachers of textiles 
and clothing similar to the Chicago meeting 
which Miss Coon held last year. 

2. Formulate a program for teachers in the second- 

ary schools similar to that of teachers in colleges. 

3. Expand the opportunities for graduate textile 

fellowships. 


— 


ROSALIE RATHBONE, Chairman 


DEPARTMENT OF COLLEGES AND UNI- 
VERSITIES 


Grace Godfrey of Drexel Institute of Technology 
compiled replies from 63 colleges and universities 
to a questionnaire on the place of home economics 
during and after the war. She led a discussion of 


these findings at the department meeting in 

Chicago. 

The study of “Home Economics in Junior Col- 
leges” conducted by a committee under the chair- 
manship of Ivol Spafford has been published by 
the Burgess Publishing Company, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota ($1.50). 

Program of work for 1944-45: 

1. Prepare a directory of colleges offering home 
economics, which would give enrollment, per- 
sonnel, training of faculty, curricula. 

2. Set up some plan for publishing abstracts of 
research. 

3. Continue the joint committee with elementary 
and secondary school departments on entrance 
credit in home economics. 

4. Study further home economics offerings in 
junior colleges through the committee of which 
Ivol Spafford is chairman. 

5. Study postwar needs and trends in home eco- 
nomics with special attention toadult education. 

MILDRED L. Srpp, Chairman 


DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
The chairman represented the AHEA at a meet- 

ing called by the U. S. Office of Education and the 

War Department on preinduction health training 

in secondary schools. 

We collected illustrations of good consumer edu- 
cation materials in wartime at the college and 
adult levels for the May issue of the Consumer 
Education Service and reported to the editor of the 
JouRNAL OF Home Economics sources of articles 
of special interest to elementary and secondary 
school home economics teachers. 

We have also worked with the department of col- 
leges and universities on a study of high school 
home economics courses as college entrance credit. 

The chairman has served on the co-ordinating 
council of the AHEA, AVA, and NEA. 

The proposed program of work for 1944-45 is: 
1. Continue to help the JouRNAL oF Home Eco- 

NOMICs and the Consumer Education Service get 

articles for and by teachers. 

2. Encourage state associations to organize or to 
strengthen departments of elementary and 
secondary schools as a channel through which 
this department can work. 

3. Work with the department of colleges and uni- 
versities in a study of the recognition by col- 
leges and universities of high school home eco- 
nomics courses as entrance credit. 
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4. Assemble information about teaching as voca- 
tional guidance material for student clubs. 
5. Investigate the status of home economics in 
secondary schools. 
LELIA Massey, Chairman 


DEPARTMENT OF EXTENSION SERVICE 


The department has surveyed the membership 
of extension workers in the state associations and 
finds that 12 states have 100 per cent membership; 
3 states, 90 per cent; and 10 states, from 75 to 90 
per cent. We aim to improve our membership 
record. 

Five committees have been at work this year. 
The ones on legislation and on safety have been 
especially active. All committees are being con- 
tinued next year under the same chairmen. 

Program of work for 1944-45: 

1. Assistance to families in war and postwar ad- 
justments—Margaret Wylie, New York State 
College of Home Economics, Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, Chairman 

2. Preservice and in-service training of extension 
workers—Gladys Gallup, U. S. Extension Serv- 
ice, Washington, D. C., Chairman 

3. Legislation—Marion Butters, New Jersey Ex- 
tension Service, New Brunswick, Chairman 

4. Home safety—Gladys J. Ward, Illinois Exten- 
sion Service, Urbana, Chairman 

5. Correlation of teaching methods as applied to 
clothing—Esther Cooley Page, Massachusetts 
Extension Service, Amherst, Chairman 

AnN F. Beccs, Chairman 


DEPARTMENT OF HOME ECONOMICS IN 
BUSINESS 


As a result of a membership campaign which has 
been a main project in last year’s program of work, 
176 home economists in business have joined the 
Association this year and allied themselves with 
the 16 local and 2 sectional groups. 

National and local chairmen have been ap- 
pointed for work in nutrition, vocational guidance, 
home safety, textiles, and legislation. 

Nutrition programs have gone forward in all 
groups with co-operation given to state and local 
nutrition committees, the Red Cross, and the 
government’s no-point, low-point foods campaign. 

Local groups are providing colleges in their lo- 
calities with information on various types of posi- 
tions in business home economics and the prep- 
aration necessary for such work. Vocational 
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conferences have been held for students, teachers, 

and guidance counselors. 

The department has worked closely with the 
National Safety Council on home safety. 

An increasing number of home economists from 
the textile field have joined the department this 
year. A Chicago business group presented a 
fashion show at the convention. 

Other activities have included helping recruit 
dietitians and other women for the armed services 
and raising funds for war activities. 

The 1944-45 program of work will involve group 
activity on five projects: 

1. Create greater interest in better selection and 
care of textiles and clothing through programs 
and news releases. 

2. Keep members informed on developments in 
nutrition and help them popularize nutrition. 

3. Organize units for analysis of household time- 
and-motion studies. 

4. Develop an integrated plan of vocational guid- 
ance and maintain contacts with schools and 
colleges through letters, conferences, and field 
days for a better understanding of our mutual 
problems. 

5. Build public acceptance of the AHEA (of which 
this department is a part) as the one professional 
organization made up of members scientifically 
trained in foods and nutrition, textiles and 
clothing, housing and equipment, family rela- 
tionships, child care and guidance, as they relate 
to improving standards of living in the Ameri- 
can home. 

Marie SELLERS, Chairman 


DEPARTMENT OF HOME ECONOMICS IN 
INSTITUTION ADMINISTRATION 


Phyllis Sprague, supervisor of the school lunch- 
room program for Pennsylvania, assumed her 
duties as chairman-elect in November. Since 
the vice-chairman, LeVelle Wood, is overseas with 
the American Red Cross and the secretary, Lt. 
Roberta Mack, is an army dietitian, new officers 
had to be elected for these positions. 

Four committees have promoted the work of 
the department: 

College Units, Hermina Zipple, 
This committee is setting up simplified specifica- 
tions and directions for training employees for 
college food units, taking into consideration the 
type of labor available and its high turnover and 
also the scarcity of supervision. 


chairman. 
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School Lunchrooms, Phyllis Sprague, chairman. 
This committee, set up to supplement ADA 
and AHEA’s joint committee on school lunches, 
is compiling a bibliography on school lunch 
management. 

Industrial Units, Naomi McGuire, chairman. 
This committee is studying problems of industrial 
feeding units and will co-operate with AHEA’s 
committee on apprentice training. 

Research, Katharine W. Harris, chairman. 
This committee is classifying reports of current 
institution management research. 


Program of work for 1944-45: 


The four committees will continue their work. 
We plan also to compile and classify the demands 
made upon institution administrators and to 
compile a membership list for the department. 

GRACE M. AUGUSTINE, Chairman 

DEPARTMENT OF HOMEMAKING 
There are now 13 homemaking groups, with a 

membership of 477. Programs for the year have 

featured community services, professional and 
practical information for homemakers, legislative 
work, and co-operation in AHEA’s clothing survey. 

We have sent letters to the 41 state homemaking 
chairmen and to all state presidents, urging that 
homemakers form more groups, and we have 
mailed four issues of the Newsletter to all members 
who subscribed for it. 

We are studying the question of whether there 
should be a requirement that those in the home- 
makers groups should meet standards for indi- 
vidual membership in the AHEA. 

Program of work for 1944-45: 

1. Formulate goals for homemaking groups. 

2. Study legislative measures and work for those of 
special concern to families. 

3. Compile record of training and experience of 
members of groups. 

4. Urge groups to include the following in their 
programs: (a) help to finance representatives so 
that they may take a more active part in local, 
state, and national meetings; (b) co-operate 
with local schools and colleges in encouragement 
of home economics departments; (c) make avail- 
able new professional books; (d) contribute to 
the Newsletter and the JouRNAL; (e) co-operate 
with other agencies in plans for postwar adjust- 
ments of families; and (f) give more emphasis to 
work-simplification methods and to home-safety 
education. 

Mrs. Lots T. WoRLINE, Chairman 


DEPARTMENT OF RESEARCH 


The activities of the department of research have 
been much influenced by the war. One item of 
work—the promotion of short-time investigations 
that have an immediate bearing on the welfare of 
our armed forces and industrial workers and on 
their families, diligently pursued under the chair- 
manship of Maud Wilson—was reported in the 
June JouRNAL on the department’s page. 

“In general, there appears to be a disposition to 
utilize our limited resources for research for prob- 
lems that are common to peacetime as well as war- 
time conditions ...”’ and “hesitancy in assuming 
that they may be done in a short time.” 

Although as a department we have not made the 
progress we would like to have made in disseminat- 
ing research findings, that question was discussed 
by many groups and in at least one state meeting 
(New York). Also it appears, either directly or 
indirectly, on the program of work of several 
AHEA divisions. 

A rather complete revision of the mimeographed 
sheets describing the functions and organization 
of the department was carried out during the year. 

It has again been impossible to arrange for the 
compilation of notes on research and graduate 
studies, formerly sponsored by the Association of 
Land-Grant Colleges and Universities and the de- 
partment, and published by several government 
agencies. One state association (Texas) made a 
compilation of the research done in the state since 
the appearance of the last publication covering re- 
search throughout the country. In 1944-45 the 
department may encourage the states to make such 
compilations. 

There has long been need for a program at the 
annual meeting to serve AHEA members interested 
in research findings, separate from sessions for 
those engaged in research. This year that need 
was met through co-operation of the departments 
of elementary and secondary schools and of colleges 
and universities by a forum on applications of 
recent research to teaching held at the same time 
as research round tables. 

Program of work for 1944-45: 

i. Work with the research representatives of the 
divisions to correlate the results of short-time 
investigations that affect directly the welfare of 
our armed forces and industrial workers and 
their families. 

2. Encourage state associations to disseminate 
more widely research findings through such 
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means as reports at state association meetings 
and distribution of mimeographed abstracts and 
popular publications. 

3. Encourage state associations to compile ab- 
stracts of research done in the state. 

4. Co-operate with the research committees of the 
AHEA divisions in arranging round-table ses- 
sions at the next annual meeting for research 
workers and in scheduling less technical pro- 
grams at the same time for those not engaged 
in research. 

5. Assemble information about research as a field 
of work for home economists for the use of col- 
lege clubs in vocational counseling. 

6. Determine ways to distribute more widely re- 
ports of other organizations setting up curricula 
for the training of research workers. 

Marion C. Prunp, Chairman 


DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL WELFARE AND 
PUBLIC HEALTH 


Twenty-nine state and five local associations 
report various activities, including co-operation 
with other organizations in community planning; 
assistance to individuals and groups responsible for 
nursery schools, day care centers, and child-caring 
institutions; and periodic collection of prices of 
food, clothing, and other items in the family budget 
and application of these prices to budget standards 
to keep state- and local-agency allowances up to 
date with cost-of-living fluctuations. 

The department represented the Association at 
the National Conference of Social Work in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, in May. It also represented the Asso- 
ciation on the committee on health and summer 
roundup of children of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. 

A supplement to our scrapbook, listing revised 
editions of material already included and new 
material pertinent for present-day conditions, has 
been prepared by the scrapbook and bibliography 
committee. Copies of the Table of Contents, 
including this supplement, may be obtained for 
25 cents from the Association office. Copies of the 
supplement alone, 5 cents. 

Other committees active during this year in- 
clude: professional preparation of home economists 
and nutritionists for work in social welfare and 
public health fields, low-cost clothing allowances, 
and household supplies. The department con- 
tinued to be responsible for abstracts on social 
welfare and public health in the JouRNAL. 
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The program of work for 1944-45 includes: 

1. Participation in the National Conference of So- 
cial Work 

2. Continuation of committee work on professional 
preparation of home economists and nutrition- 
ists in social welfare and public health, on low- 
cost clothing allowances, household supplies, 
scrapbooks and bibliography of education mate- 
rial, and abstracting service to the JOURNAL 

3. Preparation of statement on opportunities for 
home economics graduates in social welfare and 
public health to supplement “Your Career in 
Home Economics” for use of the AHEA 

4. Compilation of a registry of home economists 
and nutritionists affiliated with health and wel- 
fare agencies 

5. Stimulation of local groups to participate in pro- 
grams of allied professional organizations 

HELEN STACEY, Chairman 


DEPARTMENT OF STUDENT CLUBS 


The reports of the interim committee on college 
clubs and of the interim committee on high school 
clubs on organization plans for the year are given 
on pages 462 and 463. The 1943-44 activities of 
the clubs were reported in detail at the Wednesday 
session of the convention and will be published in 
the September issue of the National Magasine of 
Home Economics Student Clubs. 


Program of work for 1944-45 for the Junior 
Home Economics Association: 





Theme—Growing through Service at Home and 

Abroad 

1. Improve state and local organizations and set up 
standards of excellence for stimulating good 
club work 

. Carry out one community project 

. Assist in school recreation program 

Carry out at least one international activity 

. Give the national organization active support 


nm Wh 


by: 

(a) Sponsoring a “get acquainted with the 
national club” week 

(b) Working toward having a national song, 
motto, creed, and color 

(c) Contributing to a national newsletter and 
the national magazine 

(d) Sending delegates to national and regional 


meetings 
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Program of work for 1944-45 for college clubs 


_— 


. Stimulate interest in and promote understand- 
ing of the peoples of the world 

2. Develop an appreciation of the role young 
people are destined to play 

. Build well-balanced programs in the local clubs 
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4. Continue to co-operate in community activities 
5. Interest girls of high school age in home 
economics 
6. Increase the number of AHEA affiliated clubs 
7. Strengthen the ties between local clubs and 
state and national associations 
FRANCES BAILEY, Chairman 


Reports of Committees and Representatives 


ADVISORY BOARD OF JOURNAL 


Last fall board members gave their reactions to 
suggested JOURNAL use of the USDA publication 
Wartime Family Living. Board members’ convic- 
tions as to their functions were summarized last 
year as follows: (1) to promote interest in the 
JOURNAL; (2) to go over galley proof carefully; 
(3) to recommend to the editor subjects for articles 
and writers on those subjects; (4) to get from state 
associations recommendations as to JOURNAL mate- 
rial; (5) to give more attention to materials sent by 
the editor. 

The board commends the general content, style, 
and emphasis in the JOURNAL and wishes to pass 
on to the editor the many expressions of apprecia- 
tion from JOURNAL readers.—FLORENCE F ALLGAT- 
TER, Chairman. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON THE BUREAU 
OF HUMAN NUTRITION AND HOME 
ECONOMICS 


The six members of this committee were selected 
by a group of home economists attending the 1943 
Wartime Institute who were invited by Jessie Har- 
ris at the suggestion of the Bureau, and their length 
of term was decided by lot: Marion Butters, New 
Jersey Extension Service, 3 years; Edna White, 
Merrill-Palmer School, 3 years; Florence Fall- 
gatter, Iowa State College, 2 years; Eloise Davison, 
New York Herald Tribune Institute, 2 years; 
Marie Dye, Michigan State College, 1 year; and 
Lita Bane, University of Illinois, 1 year. 

The committee grew out of concern of home 
economists over the change in name of the Bureau 
of Home Economics and over the acceptance of its 
former chief, Louise Stanley, of another post in 
the USDA, and came in response to the suggestion 
of E. C. Auchter of the USDA that the AHEA ap- 
point such an advisory group. 





We met in Washington from September 20 to 
23, 1943, heard reports on Bureau activities by 
those in charge; and called on Secretary Wickard, 
on the Bureau of the Budget, and on the chairman 
of the House.subcommittee handling agricultural 
appropriations. 

We met again in Chicago from October 28 to 30, 
conferred with Dr. Auchter, studied the Bureau’s 
plans for future work and suggestions for research 
sent by home economists of the nation, and drew 
up proposals for expansion of Bureau work along 
six lines: home food processing and storage, housing 
requirements of rural families, feeding and health 
of children of low-income families, practical aids 
for homemakers, clothing and textiles, and family 
spending. 

On February 28 and 29 we again met in Washing- 
ton and appeared at a hearing of the agricultural 
appropriations subcommittee of the House, at 
which other home economists and representatives 
of other organizations also spoke. Here we re- 
quested $675,000 for Bureau work along the six 
lines. 

About the middle of May Congress approved a 
$200,000 increase for 1944-45 for the Bureau, to 
be used in co-operation with the states for the six 
kinds of work. 

At our May 17-18 meeting in Washington, we 
discussed with the Bureau its plans for allocating 
the 1944-45 funds and for 1945-46 activities. We 
recommended that AHEA’s legislative committee 
chairman be an ex officio member of our commit- 
tee, that committee meetings be arranged through 
the AHEA’s president and its Washington office, 
and that the president fill any vacancies on the 
committee. 

In a letter to Secretary Wickard on May 19 we 
urged that the 1945-46 budget provide for setting 
up in the Bureau a division of the family, with an 
initial appropriation of not less than $500,000, a 
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large part of which would be used for co-operative 
projects with the states. We also recommended 
continuation of appropriations made for the 
1944-45 program and an increase in appropriation 
of $725,000 for studies in five other areas: human 
nutritional requirements, housing, cost of living of 
rural families, diets, foot measurements for shoe 
sizing. 

Committee activities were reported in the 
JourRNAL for May 1943 and March and April, 1944. 
—Lita BANE, Chairman. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON CHILD DEVEL- 
OPMENT AND FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS 


This committee was appointed in 1926 to advise 
with the field worker in child care and parent 
education. Two grants from the Laura Spelman 
Rockefeller Foundation made it possible for the 
Association to have a special worker in child 
development and parent education from 1926 to 
1935. From 1935 to 1941, the Association’s 
special work in the field of family life education 
was carried on by an assistant who prepared 
mimeographed publications. 

Since 1941 the advisory committee has con- 
tinued to advise on the use of (1) a revolving fund 
which had been set aside for the printing of Living 
Together in the Family and Teaching Family 
Relationships in the High School and (2) a child 
development activities fund which is an accumula- 
tion of profits from the sale of these books. Living 
Together in the Family is being revised by Mrs. 
Mildred Weigley Wood, and the committee has 
been reviewing the chapters as she writes them. 
The revision should be ready for publication soon. 

In the June 1944 meeting the executive board 
ruled that, in order to save bookkeeping expense, 
the revolving fund and any money left in the child 
development activities fund after payment for 
the revision of the book Living Together in the 
Family be transferred to the general fund of the 
Association. Formerly these funds have been 
earmarked for projects in child development and 
family relations. The board, however, declared 


that whenever the division of child development 
and family relations sets up projects for which it 
needs funds, requests for financial aid will be given 
careful consideration —EpNa N. WuirteE, Chairman. 
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ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON CONSUMER 
EDUCATION SERVICE 


This committee brought together a group of 
economists and home economists to help Mrs. 
Howe prepare materials on price control for the 
April number. It also worked on the general plan 
of the Service and helped collect consumer educa- 
tion teaching materials. Phi Upsilon Omicron has 
extended the grant for this Service for another year, 
and Mrs. Howe has agreed to continue as editor.— 
Epna P. Amripon, Chairman. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE FOR DEPART MENT 
OF STUDENT CLUBS 
This committee has been replaced by the interim 
committee on high school home economics clubs 
and the interim committee on college home eco- 
nomics clubs.—FRANCES BAILEY, Chairman. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON PUBLICATIONS 
This committee acts whenever material is re- 
ferred to it from the headquarters office. This 
year it reviewed the folder ““Your Career in Home 
Economics” and the home economics section of the 
folder ‘‘National Organizations Serving Home 
Economics Teachers and Administrators,’’ which 
was prepared by Amanda Ebersole for the Co- 
ordinating Council of the AHEA, AVA, and NEA. 
—Marjorie HESELTINE, Chairman. 


COMMITTEE ON APPRENTICE TRAINING 


This committee appointed by the AHEA execu- 
tive committee in January 1944 met June 19 and 
drafted the following recommendations: 

1. That the AHEA inaugurate a professional edu- 
cation program for adequate undergraduate 
preparation and work experience, followed by 
postgraduate training in a special field 

. That the present committee work on this 
project for the next two years 

3. That each committee member organize a com- 

mittee in her own field in consultation with the 

chairman of her department or division in the 

AHEA 
4. That in 1944-45 the committee carry out the 

following work: 

a. Draw up minimum standards basic to all 
fields with advice from the U. S. Office of 
Education and centers of educational re- 
search 


to 
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b. Set up specific standards and plans for each 
field through committee members, who shall 
present their plans to the general committee 
for approval 

c. Draft a plan for selecting training centers 

5. That the executive board add to the committee 
such members as seem advisable for lines of 
work not now represented, and that the AHEA 
work simultaneously on placement and on 
standardizing college home economics courses. 

When the report of this committee was accepted 

by the executive board on June 24, $300 was 

appropriated for travel expenses of committee 


members.—MARIE Mount, Chairman. 


BORDEN AWARD COMMITTEE 

The 1943-44 committee on the Borden award 
consisted of Ruth Cowan Clouse, Julia Outhouse 
Holmes, Martha Koehne, Florence MacLeod, and 
Jessie E. Richardson. 

A critical survey was made of papers pertaining 
to research on milk published in 1943-44 in 23 tech- 
nical journals in the fields of nutrition, biochemis- 
try, physiology, public health, and medicine. Un- 
der the regulations governing the award, only one 
paper merited consideration: ‘Biotin, Pantothenic 
Acid, and Riboflavin Balances of Young Women on 
a Milk Diet,” published in the Journal of the 
American Dietetic Association for October 1943 by 
research workers at the University of Wisconsin. 
Since one of the workers has contributed much to 
the science of nutrition and also offered the first 
experimental evidence in 1940 that indicated the 
nature of “egg white injury” and led to the recogni- 
tion of biotin, the committee unanimously voted to 
recommend Helen T. Parsons for the 1944 Borden 
award. 

The recommendation is based on (1) the nature 
of earlier work done by Dr. Parsons on the nutri- 
tive value of protein; (2) her more recent studies that 
showed the nature of “egg white injury” and con- 
tributed to our knowledge of biotin; (3) her recent 
participation in studies to determine human re- 
quirements for biotin, pantothenic acid, and ribo- 
flavin, for which milk is such an important source; 
and (4) her exemplification of well-planned basic 
research that should be encouraged.—JEssIE E. 
RICHARDSON, Chairman. 


CENSUS COMMITTEE 
The war may make it advisable to omit the regu- 
lar 1945 census of agriculture or to keep to a mini- 
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mum the information sought. If such a census is 
taken, information should be sought on conditions 


‘induced by the war and those significant for the post- 


war economy. Types of information not secured 
in the 1935 census and having an important bearing 
on family living include: (1) extent to which farm 
women and children are sharing in farm work, (2) 
schooling of teen-age boys and girls, (3) housing 
facilities, (4) wartime change in the size of family 
gardens. 

A special census of the population as soon as 
war pressures relax might well be taken with 
emphasis on effects of the war and data needed 
for postwar planning—Marcaret G. Rem, 
Chairman. 


COMMITTEE ON COMMITTEES 
Two members of the committee, meeting in New 

York City last fall, recommended: 

1. That many committees (such as those on legis- 
lation, publications) have on them a small group 
of members in easy traveling range of each 
other, so that they can confer and reach deci- 
sions speedily. The work of this group within 
the committee should be reviewed by the whole 
committee, members of which could represent 
all AHEA regions and professional areas. 

2. That the committee on home economics in 
health education clarify its function, to prevent 
health education programs’ being set up without 
regard to home economics. 

3. That all work on consumer interests, education, 
and so on be co-ordinated. 

4. That new committees be considered, including 
(a) one to study the role of home economists in 
postwar rehabilitation, at home and abroad; 
(b) one to study the wisdom of registering with 
the AHEA members wanting new positions. 

5. That the executive board determine the com- 
mittees for which the committee on committees 
shall make recommendations. 

The council accepted the committee recommen- 
dations for personnel of standing committees. 
(See pages 480 to 482.)—Epirx H. Nason, 
Chairman. 


COMMITTEE ON CONSTITUTION AND BY- 
LAWS 
The committee on constitution and by-laws 
compiled proposed changes in the by-laws which 
had been made by the state presidents, by the 
executive board, and by individual members of the 
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Association. These were presented to the execu- 
tive committee in January 1944, and it was agreed 
that two proposed changes should be presented to 
the membership at the annual meeting—a pro- 
vision for membership in the AHEA of qualified 
persons now excluded from membership in some 
states and the elimination of the penalty for 
lapsed membership in the Association. These 
proposals were published in the May JouRNAL OF 
Home Economics and also were mailed to each 
member. 

In the chairman’s absence, Marie White pre- 
sented these proposals at the first council meeting 
and at the business meeting. The vote on the 
first proposal was 265 to 20 in favor of the amend- 
ment; and on the second it was so nearly unanimous 
that no count was made of the votes. 

The committee on constitution and by-laws is 
a standing committee and will be glad to receive 
suggestions for further changes which will make it 
possible for the Association to work more effec- 
tively—LauRA DrumMoND, Chairman. 


COMMITTEE ON CONSUMER EDUCATION 
STUDY OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


The committee was appointed in February 1944 
to “consider the relation of the AHEA to the Con- 
sumer Education Study of the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals.” This study 
has a three-year grant from the National Associa- 
tion of Better Business Bureaus, Inc. 

Since spring this AHEA committee has (1) 
commented on three tentative units developed 
by the Study for high school pupils; (2) criticized a 
tentative statement on commercial supplementary 
teaching material; (3) recommended that the 
executive board accept the Study’s proposal that 
the AHEA prepare a report on what home econo- 
mists can do in consumer education in the second- 
ary school, for use of school administrators. 

This report would be one of a series prepared by 
various national associations and financed by the 
Consumer Education Study. The AHEA execu- 
tive board approved acceptance of the proposal 
under these terms: that the intent of AHEA 
participation be made clear; that financial ar- 
rangements be clearly understood; that the com- 
mittee continue working with the Study; that the 
final report of the materials prepared be approved 
by AHEA’s publications committee; and that 
AHEA’s name be used only with its own approval. 
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The committee will delegate the writing of the 
pamphlet report to one person but will be responsi- 
ble for submitting the material in the name of the 
Association.—BEuLAH I. Coon, Chairman. 


CONSUMER INTERESTS 


The committee has been concerned this year 
with the long-time consumer program of the 
AHEA, current legislation of importance to con- 
sumers, and wartime restrictions on goods and 
services. 

The committee and the staff in the Washington 
office have co-operated in informing state com- 
mittees about the operation of the Price-Control 
Act and the supply and method of distribution of 
consumer goods. 

State committee members have fostered con- 
sumer programs and have helped individuals and 
communities adjust to restricted supplies and 
services. They have co-operated with local mer- 
chants and have helped national committees and 
government agencies collect information about 
the quality and quantity of some consumer goods, 
notably clothing—Mrs. LuciLteE WILLIAMSON, 


Chairman. 


COMMITTEE ON CQ-OPERATION WITH 
SOUTHERN NEGRO HOME ECONOMISTS 


The chairman polled the committee to see 
whether they felt they should (a) repeat the 
recommendations for Negro membership which 
they had made last year or (b) submit a proposal 
for a change in the by-laws of the AHEA which 
would permit membership-at-large for any qualli- 
fied home economist for whom the state home 
economics association did not provide membership. 
As 7 of the 8 members preferred the second plan, 
the chairman submitted a request to the committee 
on constitution revision for an amendment to the 
by-laws which would make such membership-at- 
large possible. The proposed change was pub- 
licized in the JOURNAL and mailed to every member 
of the AHEA. It was approved by a vote of 265 
to 20 at the business session of the annual meeting. 

The committee will continue its efforts to im- 
prove relations among home economists and to 
advance the profession.— MARIE WHITE, Chairman. 


CO-ORDINATING COUNCIL OF AHEA, AVA, 
AND NEA 


The council will soon report fully on its study of 
“The Place of Home Economics in the War Pro- 
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gram.” A short piece based on this study ap- 
peared in the September 1943 issue of the National 
Magazine of Home Economics Student Clubs. 

Florence Fallgatter has drawn up the following 
tentative statement of the purposes of the council: 
(1) to consider important educational problems 
of concern to the three organizations; (2) to plan 
studies of such problems and to interest individuals 
or groups in carrying them out; (3) to inform the 
three organizations of projects undertaken by 
the three. 

To facilitate committee work she suggests (1) 
that the term of office of each representative be 
arranged so that only one new member for each 
organization will be on the council each year; (2) 
that chairmanship rotate; (3) that the council 
meet annually one day before AHEA and AVA 
meetings; (4) that the council work with AHEA’s 
department of elementary and secondary schools 
and that the chairman of the latter be one of the 
AHEA representatives on the council. 

Amanda Ebersole, president of the home eco- 
nomics section of the NEA, has prepared an 
analysis of the three organizations. Edna Kraft, 
chairman of AHEA’s department of elementary 
and secondary schools, has arranged to distribute 
some of these folders to AHEA members.— 
Muriet G. McFartanp, AHEA Representative. 


COMMITTEE ON FELLOWSHIP AWARDS 


Committee approval was given to only one of 
the three candidates for a fellowship: V. Claire 
Kercher of 608 N. Home Avenue, Park Ridge, 
Illinois. She is recommended to receive the 
Omicron Nu fellowship award. She plans to do 
research at the University of Chicago on “Vitamin 
Retention and Palatability of Fresh Vege- 
tables Cooked by Four Household Methods 
and by Institutional Methods.’”—EstTHEerR L. 
BATCHELDER, Chairman. 


COMMITTEE ON HISTORICAL MATERIALS 


The historical materials of the AHEA were sent 
from the U. S. Office of Education Library in 
Washington in 1943 to the Michigan State College 
Library, where two librarians, employed with 
Lillie C. Smith funds, have undertaken the work 
of organizing these materials. 

Although no additions have been made to the 
collection this year, work which has been done in 
organization is extremely significant—MERLE 
Forp, Chairman. 
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COMMITTEE ON HOME ECONOMICS IN 
EDUCATION THROUGH FILMS 


There is undoubtedly a bright future for home 
economics education through films, but efforts 
to compile an up-to-date list of home economics 
films for the office of the AHEA have failed, as 
information changes so rapidly. Since divisions 
and departments are trying out plans to provide 
information about visual aids, this committee is 
being discontinued.—FRANcEs R. KELLEY, 
Chairman. 

4 
COMMITTEE ON HOME ECONOMICS IN 
EDUCATION THROUGH LIBRARIES 


The Seven-Point Program developed through 
the years continues to guide our activities: (1) 
list home economics books in libraries; (2) print 
these lists in newspapers; (3) promote the use of 
the books by various groups; (4) stimulate pur- 
chases of more books; (5) publicize libraries’ needs 
for better support; (6) encourage home economists 
to recommend to organizations and individuals 
books on nutrition and other home economics 
subjects; (7) encourage home economists to lend 
their copies of the JOURNAL. 

Arizona is preparing a list of “Fiction Dealing 
with Family Life.” Massachusetts has listed 
books and pamphlets on care of young children 
in the home and child development. In 1941 
Ohio prepared a list of 100 books on homemaking 
which 1943-44 supplement. Ohio 
county chairmen are encouraging the reading of 
Kansas has a list pre- 


now has a 
home economics books. 
pared with wartime needs in mind. 

South Carolina now has 29 traveling libraries 
serving rural communities as a result of a drive for 
larger library funds. The New Jersey committee 
by May 5 had checked 63 libraries to suggest the 
removal of out-of-date books and to recommend 
new ones. Illinois publicized the work of its com- 
mittee in the state newsletter—MaArRY ELLEN 
Brown, Chairman. 


COMMITTEE ON HOME ECONOMICS IN 
HEALTH EDUCATION 


This committee has concentrated on nutrition 
in general and school lunch programs in particular. 
Studies of various state school lunch programs 
and of the nutritional adequacy of their menus 
were turned over to the committee members and 
will be compiled. 
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Recommendations for next year’s work are (1) 
have one committee member from each of AHEA’s 
seven regions; (2) secure funds for at least one 
committee meeting; (3) set up long-term objectives 
and clarify relations with other committees.— 
FRANCES LiIvinGston Hoac, Chairman. 


COMMITTEE ON HOME ECONOMICS IN 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


This committee served only during preparation 
of the bulletin “Adjustment of the College Cur- 
riculum to Wartime Conditions and Needs” for 
the U. S. Office of Education, published in 1944. 

Committee members—Mrs. Katharine Alder- 
man, Ruth Bonde, Sister Kathleen, and Ruth 
Michaels—met for 3 two-day sessions. The first 
draft of the report was sent to people throughout 
the country for criticism. The bulletin has been 
sent to all USA colleges offering home economics 
work. Additional copies may be obtained from 
the U. S. Office of Education —CLara M. Brown, 
Chairman. 


HOME MANAGEMENT COMMITTEE 


This committee planned the program for the 
home management meeting on June 22 after which 
the following recommendations were drawn up: 
(1) that the present committee function another 
year to analyze the functions of home manage- 
ment and its relation to other areas of home eco- 
nomics, (2) that the next convention program be 
scheduled so as not to conflict with division ses- 
sions, (3) that the chairman of the family 
economics division be asked to include in its con- 
vention program one talk pointing up home 
management  interests——PAULENA NICKELL, 
Chairman. 


INTERIM COMMITTEE ON COLLEGE HOME 
ECONOMICS CLUBS 


The interim committee on college clubs was 
formed from the March student club planning 
conference in Chicago, as was the interim com- 
mittee on high school clubs. (See page 352 of the 
June JouRNAL.) 

The following plans for college clubs were ap- 
proved by AHEA’s executive board: 

1. The college clubs shall continue as a depart- 
ment of the AHEA, but an interim committee 
on college home economics clubs shall take 
over the college activities formerly handled by 
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the joint advisory committee for high school 
and college clubs. 

2. The college clubs shall be grouped into 16 
provinces, with a volunteer province adviser 
for each. AHEA shall provide $1200 for travel 
expenses for these advisers to visit clubs and 
to hold workshops in their provinces. 

3. Dues shall be paid on the basis of ten cents per 
member, with a minimum of $2 for an affiliated 
club. 

4. The international fellowship program, the 
student club magazine, and the manual shall be 
continued and improved. 

5. A promotion program shall be undertaken to 
increase the number of affiliated clubs.— 
ELIZABETH Dyer, Chairman. 


INTERIM COMMITTEE ON HIGH SCHOOL 
HOME ECONOMICS CLUBS 


A committee was appointed by the AHEA’s ex- 
ecutive committee in January to plan a conference 
of club leaders in Chicago in March to discuss ways 
of improving the home economics club program. 
(See pages 352 and 353 in the June 1944 JouRNAL.) 

An interim committee from this conference group 
was approved by AHEA’s executive board to 
formulate a detailed plan for reorganization of the 
clubs and to present this plan at the annual meet- 
ing. The following plan was approved by the 
executive board and the student delegates at the 
annual meeting in June but will not be put into 
effect until there is evidence of sufficient state in- 
terest in a unified program: 

1. There shall be a separate organization of high 
school clubs under the joint sponsorship of the 
AHEA and the U. S. Office of Education, aided 
by the home economics sections of NEA and 
AVA. AHEA’s by-laws would have to be 
changed at the next annual meeting to accom- 
modate this new arrangement, and the other 
agencies would have to get official approval for 
participation in the program. 

2. In this transition year club work shall continue 
with as little interruption as possible. 

3. The committee shall employ a national ad- 
viser who shall be given an office and adequate 
travel budget to launch the program. AHEA 
shall lend $7,200 this year, to be repaid in four 
annual installments. A 10-cent fee for each 
member plus an increase in the number of 
clubs will provide working capital for 1945—46. 

4. The AHEA this year shall provide the usual 
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services to high school clubs, except the ser- 

vices of the field secretary—that is, publish 

the magazine, collect dues, keep records, pro- 
vide office space, and finance the annual 
meeting. 

5. The U. S. Office of Education shall include work 
with club leaders in its field service. 

The new club organization is an attempt to 
combine the facilities of the state and federal 
offices of education with those of the AHEA and 
to utilize the interest of home economists in NEA 
and AVA, in order to provide high school students 
enrolled in home economics the best possible op- 
portunities for personal development through club 
work.—EpDNA P. AMIpon and FRANCEs L. Swarn, 
Co-chairmen. 


INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE 


Work this year has been devoted to inter- 
national fellowships. The five young women 
chosen for 1943-44 (see 1943 report) accepted and 
have apparently had a profitable experience in this 
country. Wen-Yuen Fong was recalled to China 
after the second installment of her grant had been 
paid, but no adjustment was attempted. 

Candidates from Latin-American countries for 
1944-45 grants of funds applied through the U. S. 
embassies in their countries, thus disposing of 
questions of passports and visas while the student 
was still at home. 

Fourteen applications were received from nine 
countries, six of them from Cuba. Five awards 
were made: to Mrs. Elise Perrier Bernard de Fath, 
who is doing valuable social welfare work for the 
Chilean government; to Thelma Estevez, a promis- 
ing graduate of Crandon Institute, Montevideo, 
Uruguay, who has already spent a year at Iowa 
State College; to Jui-fang K’uang, a graduate of 
Yenching, now on its faculty at Chengtu; to Blue- 
belle Reade, a graduate of Calcutta University, 
who has been studying at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley; and to Theodora E. Bryce of 
Ontario, daughter of missionaries to India, who 
wishes to work in either India or South Africa. 

On June 1, 1944, the balance in the foreign 
fellowship fund was $1456.10. Omicron Nu has 
promised $600 for use in 1944-45. 

The request of the Institute of International 
Education that we send out announcements 
through it is being considered. The Institute 
places fellows only in institutions which omit 
tuition and, in persuading some to do this for our 
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home economics fellows, would increase the total 
value of our fellowships.—HELEN W. ATWATER, 
Chairman. 


JOINT COMMITTEE WITH AMERICAN 
DIETETIC ASSOCIATION ON SCHOOL 
LUNCHES 


This year we have concentrated on getting less 
discriminatory rationing programs for school 
lunches. We also set up a plan to keep each other 
up to date on federal and state legislation affecting 
school cafeterias. We hope through this activity 
to become recognized authorities on school cafe- 
terias. This plan will be tested and then sent to 
the executive committee of AHEA and ADA for 
approval. 

The May Journal reported publication of the 
manual “Lunches for the Small School” and ““The 
Study of Administrative and Teaching Schedules 
of Managers of School Lunchrooms and Cafe- 
terias.”—QUINDARA OLIVER DopGE, Chairman. 


COMMITTEE ON MEMBERSHIP PRO- 
MOTION 


Membership promotion letters have been sent 
to state membership promotion chairmen, regional 
councilors, heads of home economics departments 
in colleges, home economists in business, and 
others. JOURNAL material was also prepared. 

For a membership contest maps were mailed to 
state membership chairmen, asking them to record 
potential membership in the counties, and, as of 
May 1, 1944, the actual membership. At the 
Chicago convention special recognition was given 
to New Jersey for having most nearly reached its 
potential membership figure. 

This year membership records show: active 
members, 10,788; graduating actives, 876; junior 
members, 1,814; student clubs, 1,702. Bills were 
sent to all last year’s members; and on April 30, 
records for 1944-45 showed: active members, 931; 
junior members, 9; graduating actives, 60; and 
student clubs, 2. 

Recommendations: (1) appoint incoming na- 
tional membership chairman not later than June 1; 
(2) set up more effective state organization for 
membership promotion; (3) discuss problems with 
state officers during annual meeting; (4) use every 
issue of the JOURNAL to promote membership; (5) 
plan joint membership promotion by the field 
secretary and regional councilors—Essre L. 
Ex..iott, Chairman. 
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COMMITTEE ON REGISTRY OF HOME 

ECONOMISTS 

Arizona, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, New Mexico, South Carolina, Texas, 
Vermont, Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, 
and Wyoming reported this year. The registry in 
these states totaled 9,399 persons. 

Six states report that the registry is filed in the 
office of the president of the state association and 
with one or more officers. 

Six states have a registration committee in 
each county. [Illinois keeps a registry classified 
alphabetically and by counties. A copy of the 
registrants for any county is sent to the county 
registration chairman requesting it. 

The registry has been used by home economics 
supervisors, extension agents, nutrition com- 
mittees, Red Cross, Office of Civilian Defense, 
Council of Social Agencies, OPA, and the member- 
ship committees of the state home economics 
association. 

Several states have plans for their registry out- 
lined for next year. One state recommended that 
the registry be dropped——Luctmte REyYNOLDs, 
Chairman. 


COMMITTEE ON RELATED ART 


The related art committee became the related 
art division by order of the executive board in 
March 1944. [“Related” was dropped later.] 

We have tried to find an outlet for the publica- 
tion of art theses but have been unsuccessful thus 
far. A list of exhibits and films is being compiled. 
—Dorotny Barroot, Chairman. 


STAN DARDS-OF-LIVING COMMITTEE 


A special committee of the AHEA was set up 
at the Wartime Institute in 1943 to study the 
formulation of the content of a minimum adequate 
level of living. 

At a meeting of the group held on June 19, 
1944, in Chicago it was recommended that the 
work of this committee be referred to the division 
of family economics with suggestions that (1) 
the research committee study methods to use in 
setting up minimum essentials; (2) the program- 
of-work committee consider the preparation of 
materials on developing an understanding of levels 
of living for use in home economics classes.— 
BENJAMIN R. ANDREWS, Chairman. 
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COUNCILORS’ CREDENTIALS COMMITTEE 


Forty-three of the 50 affiliated associations were 
represented at the Chicago meeting by accredited 
persons. Those represented by both president 
and councilor, or their alternates, totaled 31. 
Seven sent only the president or her alternate; four 
sent only a councilor or her alternate. 

Delegates included 8 past presidents, 8 officers, 
2 regional councilors, 3 division chairmen, 6 de- 
partment chairmen, 24 state presidents, 15 presi- 
dents’ alternates, 20 state councilors, and 16 
alternates for councilors. Delegates totaled 102. 
—IsABEL N. Younc, Chairman. 


COMMITTEE ON ELECTIONS 


The total number of ballots cast at the election 
of the 36th annual meeting of the AHEA was 73. 
Officers elected were: Lucy Rathbone, vice-presi- 
dent, and Elizabeth Guilford, treasurer. The five 
members of the nominating committee elected 
were: Dorothy Dickins, Mrs. Ethel Austin Martin, 
Day Monroe, Elda Robb, and Mrs. Bessie Brooks 
West.—Mary FLEeTcuer, Chairman. 


COMMITTEE ON MEMBERSHIP CRE- 
DENTIALS 


The committee on membership credentials pre- 
sented to the executive committee in January 1944 
tentative definitions of the requirements for mem- 
bership in the AHEA as now set up in the by-laws. 
Terms defined were: “‘a major in home economics,” 
“fields related to home economics,” and “in in- 
terest and practice a home economist.” 

A form for evaluating an individual’s qualifica- 
tions for membership was also set up. 

The executive committee asked that these tenta- 
tive guides be tried out before they were adopted. 
The AHEA office will supply these guides to state 
membership credentials committees and to anyone 
wishing to interpret qualifications of membership 
in the state and national home economics associa- 
tions—MILpRED Srpp, Chairman. 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


The report of this committee for nominees for 
election in the AHEA in 1944 was published in the 
May 1944 JouRNAL. We recommend that a form 
be worked out on which nominees could submit 
biographical data—Rua VAN Horn, Chairman. 














COMMITTEE ON TIME AND PLACE OF 
MEETING 


The committee recommends: (1) that the deci- 
sion as to the place of the annual meeting be left 
to the executive board; (2) that if the board decides 
to have a convention in 1945, the following be 
considered: (a) prewar invitations from California, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Missouri, and New Jersey, 
which have been deferred until present conditions 
change; (b) the invitation of Cleveland, Ohio, if 
the central region is again selected ——Dorotuy 
Jones, Chairman. 


REPRESENTATIVE ON THE COUNCIL OF 
THE AMERICAN STANDARDS ASSOCI- 
ATION 


The Council of the American Standards As- 
sociation met in December and May. At the 
May meeting the work of the postwar planning 
committee was reported, and proposed changes in 
constitution of the ASA—to enable it to handle a 
wider variety of consumer goods—were explained. 

In changing from the status of member (dues 
$500) to associate member (dues $100) the AHEA 
has lost little opportunity for effective work as the 
only consumer group on the Council. As a result 
of the change we no longer have a member on the 
board of directors and a vote on the Council. 
But in the year and a half that I was on the Coun- 
cil, I never knew it to reverse the action of the 
correlating committee, which proposes standards. 

This is to be expected as no Council member can 
have the technical background to pass on every- 
thing that comes up, and therefore all rely on the 
subcommittees which do the technical work and 
accept the decisions of the correlating committee, 
which must pass on matters before they are re- 
ferred to the Council.—Dororny Hovucuron. 


REPRESENTATIVES ON THE ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE ON ULTIMATE CONSUMER 
GOODS OF THE AMERICAN STANDARDS 
ASSOCIATION 


Reports of the two meetings held in New York 
have appeared in the JoURNAL for March and May, 
1944. AHEA representatives serve three 
committees of the ACUCG: (1) program com- 
mittee, (2) committee to develop standard textile 
test methods, (3) committee on postwar planning. 

The ACUCG program consists of these projects: 
(1) the development of textile methods, definitions 
for consumer goods’ terms, standard garment sizes 


on 
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for children’s and women’s clothing, and standards 
for sheets and sheeting; (2) postwar planning 
which will include review of regulations of war 
agencies which might be developed into American 
standards in consumer goods and review of Ameri- 
can war standards for consumer goods with recom- 
mendations for their adoption as peacetime 
standards when desirable. 

We recommend (1) that the Association appoint 
certain technical advisory committees; (2) that 
machinery be set up whereby ACUCG representa- 
tives can determine the policies which the Asso- 
ciation wishes carried out; (3) that the AHEA 
representatives always meet before the ACUCG 
meetings to discuss agenda and positions which 
should be taken on various problems.—ARDENIA 
CHAPMAN. 


REPRESENTATIVE IN THE CONFERENCE 
ON THE ROLE OF WOMEN IN POLICY- 
MAKING POSITIONS 


This Conference is an informal group of women 
from some dozen organizations who are interested 
in encouraging women to accept positions on the 
policy-making levels. This year the Conference 
met in Washington in January. From time to 
time it supplies newspaper releases telling of new 
positions into which women are going. 

The AHEA might well continue to endorse the 
promotion of women to policy-making positions 
and to be of whatever assistance it can to this 
Conference.—HELEN W. ATWATER. 


REPRESENTATIVE ON THE JOINT AD- 
VISORY COMMITTEE ON THE THREE 
NATIONAL NURSING ORGANIZATIONS 
AND ON THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE OF 
THE PRACTICAL NURSE EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


Gladys Hills was planning to attend the biennial 
conference of the National Organization for Public 
Health Nursing on June 5 as AHEA’s representa- 
tive, but illness prevented her going. Death came 
to Miss Hills within the week.—GLapys WYCKOFF. 


REPRESENTATIVES ON THE NATIONAL 
CONSUMER-RETAILER COUNCIL 


The three AHEA representatives on this council 
(Mrs. Harriet R. Howe, Mrs. Dora S. Lewis, and 
Ruth O’Brien) and the two alternates (Inez 
LaBossier and Lillian Locke) worked actively 
with representatives of the seven other member 
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bodies: AAUW, National Board of the YWCA, 
National Council of Jewish Women, American 
Retail Federation, National Association of Food 
Chains, National Association of Better Business 
Bureaus, Inc., and National Retail Dry Goods 
Association. 

As part of the Council’s work of formulating its 
war and postwar objectives, the consumer repre- 
sentatives drew up a tentative statement of aims 
for business-consumer relations. It was pub- 
lished in the March 1944 issue of AHEA’s Con- 
sumer Education Service. 

To focus attention on the many areas in which 
consumer and business interests are identical, the 
Council has formulated a statement about these 
areas. Work on informative labeling, selling, and 
advertising is continuing. 

Council publications now total 21 and cover 
such subjects as self-service selling, telephone buy- 
ing, wartime canned food changes. Public recog- 
nition of the Council has increased greatly, with 
more than 40 newspapers carrying Council pub- 
licity during the year. Local NCRC programs 
also are increasing. 

We recommend that home economists make 
more use of the facilities of the Council. The 
national office at 8 West 40th Street, New York, 
N. Y., will gladly supply publications explaining 
its consumer-retailer program and will help local 
groups set up consumer-retailer organizations.— 
Mrs. Harriet R. Howe, Mrs. Dora S. Lewis, 
and RutH O’BRIEN. 


REPRESENTATIVE ON THE NATIONAL 

SAFETY COUNCIL 

The work of the home safety representative is 
carried out in co-operation with the extension 
department, the home economics in business de- 
partment, and the housing division, and with chair- 
men in state home economics associations. The 
national chairman has sent to the state safety 
chairmen general plans for home safety programs 
and home safety material from the Illinois Ex- 
tension Service and the National Safety Council. 


Other AHEA Business 


Most of the business handled by the convention 
is reported on pages 445 to 466 of this issue. A 
few matters, however, are not recorded there and 
hence are noted here: 
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A committee on home safety education has been 
appointed for next year to promote safety educa- 
tion through state home economics associations 
and through the divisions and departments of the 
AHEA.—G tapys J. Warp. 


REPRESENTATIVE ON THE WOMEN’S 
JOINT CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEE 


The WJCC is a clearinghouse for the legislative 
work of national organizations which promote 
federal measures of special interest to women. It 
does not itself endorse, promote, or propose meas- 
ures but provides the machinery by which mem- 
ber organizations interested in a given measure 
can pool their efforts without involving organiza- 
tions not actively concerned in it. 

To an organization like ours in which legislative 
work is only one of many activities, the machinery 
of the WJCC is particularly valuable, since it 
gives opportunity for counseling on promotion 
methods and pooling of knowledge and experience 
on measures with which we are concerned. 

Whenever five or more member organizations 
have taken similar action on a _ congressional 
measure, their representatives on the WJCC may 
set up a legislative committee on that measure. 
Each legislative committee elects its own officers 
and conducts its business independently of the 
WJCcc. 

The AHEA has 6 representatives serving on 
11 legislative committees—GLApDys Wyckorr, 
Delegate. 


ELLEN H. RICHARDS FELLOW, 1943-44 


May I express my appreciation for the fellow- 
ship which has furthered my work on “a study of 
selected family background factors and courtship 
practices as related to the stages of psychosexual 
development of high school seniors.” I hope to 
finish my work for a doctor’s degree in January 
and to take a college position in family life educa- 
tion.—OpaL G. POWELL. 


Lelia Massey will be the new executive secretary 
of the Association, to take office September 1. 
Miss Massey has been assistant supervisor of home 
economics education in the Bureau of Home Eco- 
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nomics of the New York State Department of 
Education, where she has been in charge of curric- 
ulum studies. She has also served in the AHEA 
during the last two years as chairman of the de- 
partment of elementary and secondary schools. 

The executive board has asked her to give 
special attention to AHEA membership stand- 
ards, a home economics job placement bureau, and 
work apprentice training. 


School Lunch Credo 

An AHEA school lunch credo was drawn up 
Thursday in a meeting arranged by the food and 
nutrition division and attended by representatives 
of all AHEA departments, divisions, and com- 
mittees concerned with the school lunch and by 
representatives of home economics associations 
in states which have had state administration of 
school lunch programs. 

When this credo was approved by the executive 
board the next day it became the official statement 
of AHEA school lunch policy. It may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. The school lunch is the logical concern of the 
AHEA because it is an important means of 
safeguarding the health and of enriching the 
educational experience of the school child. 

2. It should be used to educate children in wise 
choice of food, in good sanitation practices, 
and in social behavior. 

3. Home economists who have a responsibility 
for making the school lunch contribute sig- 
nificantly to child welfare include teachers, 
administrators of food service, extension 
workers, nutrition specialists, state and city 
supervisors of home economics, and home- 
makers. 

4. The lunch should be supervised by a home 
economist with training in food administration 
and educational methods. 

5. Preservice and in-service training of personnel 
by competent persons is imperative. 

6. Home economists should help mobilize com- 

munity support for the program. 

. The school lunch should be organized primarily 

in the interest of children, not primarily as a 

means of utilizing surplus labor or surplus 


~ 


foods. 

8. It should be available to every child who does 
not go home for lunch and should be provided 
free or at a reduced cost to children unable to 
pay the full amount; these children, however, 
should not be identified. 
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9. It should never be a source of profit and 
should never be handled by a concessionaire. 
10. When local funds are inadequate for a good 
lunch program, state funds should be avail- 
able; federal aid should be given states which 
need it. Funds from either source should be 
conditional upon maintenance of good stand- 
ards of operation. 
The complete statement of policy has been 
mimeographed and may be obtained from AHEA 
headquarters office. 


Changes in By-Laws 

The two changes proposed for the AHEA’s by- 
laws were approved in the Thursday business 
meeting. In states where the affiliated state asso- 
ciation does not provide for the membership of 
professionally qualified home economists, they 
may now become members-at-large. This change 
makes it possible for qualified Negro home econo- 
mists in states which bar them from membership 
in the state home economics association to be 
members of the AHEA; it was adopted by a 20 
to 265 vote. 

Also those who have let their membership lapse 
and who have not resigned in writing will no 
longer have to pay the equivalent of the junior 
membership fee to be reinstated; they will only 
have to meet the current membership qualifica- 
tions. There was no vote against this change. 


Miscellany 

At this convention the AHEA committee on re- 
lated art came of age—was recognized as the divi- 
sion of art. The home management specialists 
wavered in their ambition to achieve similar status 
for their field and decided to study the possibility 
of finding a congenial home under the family 
economics roof. 

A committee is to be appointed on setting up 
standards to which schools and departments of 
home economics would have to conform if their 
graduates would be accepted as members of the 
AHEA. Another committee was created to work 
out plans for acquiring a permanent headquarters 
office, and yet another to arrange for a retirement 
plan for headquarters staff. 

A battery of evaluation tests in home economics 
may be developed as a result of board decision to 
work with the American Council on Education to 
determine what tests are most needed. Traveling 
expenses were allowed for three home economists 
who will work with the ACE on this project. 
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Reports of Treasurer, Investment Committee, 


Auditor, and Budget Committee 


All accounts of the Association are kept in the 
Washington office, and have been audited by a 
certified public accountant. Part of the auditor’s 
statement follows this report. 

The current budget authorized the use of 
$7,579.50 from surplus. Income from member- 
ships, subscriptions, and advertising has con- 
siderably exceeded the estimated income from 
these sources. The annual meeting provides a 
source of income which was not anticipated in 
the budget. 

Last January the executive committee author- 
ized employment of a program director for the 
annual meeting for four months. The executive 
committee voted the use of an amount up to $800 
for planning conferences and a delegate conference 
for student clubs and $2,000 for the expenses of 
the annual meeting. These added expenses can 
be paid from the increased income. 

Most of the expenses for the past ten months 
are within the budget. Various office operating 
expenses are a little higher than expected because 
of the increase in cost of services. The increase 
in the amount for affiliation with other organiza- 
tions is due to one item for 1942-43 being paid 
with the dues for 1943-44. The increased ex- 
pense for the audit is due to extra financial assist- 
ance required. Increase in travel is due to the 
annual meeting. It is through the efficient work 
of the headquarters staff that the Association has 
been able to carry on the work within the limita- 
tion of the budget. 

The statement of income over expense shows a 
positive balance of $17,793.08, without using any 
money from the surplus fund. 

Special Funds. The auditor’s statement shows 
the amounts in the special funds of the Association 
to be as follows: 


Child Development Activities 


— I en Me 
Department of Home Economics 
a pach aianneedse a’ 173.81 


Ellen H. Richards Memorial Fund. 22,469.62 
International Scholarship Fund 
(contributed by student clubs 


and Omicron Nu).............. 1,628.52 





Lillie C. Smith Bequest ..seee $ 1,475.49 
ILS 5t'e ad 04<ssukwbeas 10,000.00 
a Ee 44,778.58 


The executive board voted to discontinue the 
Child Development Book Fund and add it to 
surplus. 

Investments. The only change in investments 
that has been made during the past year has been 
the selling of the Potomac Debentures of the 
Ellen H. Richards Fund for $1400. To this 
amount $600 was added from the cash reserves of 
the Fund and two United States Government 
bonds of $1000 were purchased—Marie Dye, 
Treasurer and Chairman of Investment Committee. 


FINANCIAL REPORT 
AND AUDITOR’S STATEMENT 


August 10, 1944 
Mrs. Dora S. Lewis, President 
American Home Economics Association 
620 Mills Building 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Dear Mrs. Lewis: 

In accordance with your request, I have audited 
the records of the American Home Economics 
Association, Dr. Marie Dye, treasurer, for the 
year ending July 31, 1944, and have prepared 
and submit herewith financial statements covering 
the transactions of the year under review." 

I hereby certify that, in my opinion, the at- 
tached balance sheet and statement of income and 
expense, together with the supporting schedules, 
properly reflect the financial position of the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association, as of July 31, 
1944, and show the result of operations during the 
year under review. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Esa DoETSCH 
Certified Public Accountant 


1Exhibits and schedules not printed here are on 
file at headquarters of the American Home Economics 
Association, Mills Building, Washington 6, D. C. 
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ASSETS 
General Fund 
a i sant ad u hne ati Nis 9 aeRO EMRE $45,771.27 ad 
ES acccktnwan eine Weditseeena tee cseeheeeek beens 453.37 
Gan cde d aeacke er hedtn we Hednicaewneerhhudewenatenancade 79.33 $46,303.97 
nT SR te ne a ee ee Pe eee 68. 87 
ee ee Or GEE IID ov. vc ctw rcnccvnvsveesnecdcosecesneeese 31.20 
37.67 
Accounts receivable, accrued... ...... 0.2... cece cee cce ce ceeeeeeeceneeeeenes 685.34 723.01 
En ee ee ee ee 12,518.50 
Inventories 
OE EE eee ee ee Ter eT ee ee ere 257.60 
ee cic cca davadseperedetenesnseregdesasene’ 565.57 
Home Economics in Liberal Arts Colleges... ........0..ccccccccccccscceces 10.34 
PRGEINES, HOMNNNOER, COC., CHTMMNBENT. .... oo ccc scccccccccccvccccescecseces 981.99 1,815.50 
61,360.98 
Ellen H. Richards Memorial Fund 
a i a igs hee ling an RRR UL NRRN a e p aak 21,400.25 
ee Ge EE BES 6 occ nasa cucvesehonscesensneasneesduncaces 1,069.37 22,469.62 
Restricted Funds 
Reserve Fund 
Provident Institution for Savings, Boston, Massachusetts......... $5,000.00 
Home Savings Bank, Boston, Massachusetts. ..............++-+- 5,000.00 10,000.00 
Lillie C. Smith Bequest 
Riggs National Bank, Washington, D. C...................+-45- 640.83 
RGs GNSS Gere UOTE TE. «.. ... oo oc ccccccccevececcvcesesede 165.34 
475.49 
ee... onc cnwcegdewscbeeeadaaeeseaneneded awn 1,000.00 1,475.49 11,475.49 
$95 , 306.09 
LIABILITIES 
General Fund 
Accounts payable 
Due Ellen H. Richards Memorial Fund 
Co El SE ne Peer eT rer rrr $579.38 
On account of income..................... eT er er 489.99 
1,069.37 
OI i is win ke CncndR ave td Reedewe endeenNetetuenenex 328.79 
I i ica ng wnee dee pena hededs MReRedeN ees Oeenceetwws 68.72 $1, 466.88 
Deferred income........ ee ee ee 12,228.00 
Special funds 
Child Development Activities Fund, Income... ............+00000eeeeee00: 510.19 
Department of Home Economics in Business. .............0.00eeeeeeeeees 173.81 
I Se tea, ok De oe Wad ai Gtniia kia emiedublen Niegwie esc 300.00 
NN ECCT CETTE TT CTS TCT CT CCRC OT ee Tre 275.00 
Student Club Scholarship Fund................ccccccsccccccccccccccccees 1,628.52 2,887.52 
Pr akddenwimbawat debe ve desadvekéanesetbaneencebeeeéebtuseeeseseusscueeeen 44,778.58 
61,360.98 
Ellen H. Richards Memorial Fund 
i intivheculstcGherkasnsnsinetsdcesensasaeseheaséebeteendesssees 21,979.63 
es soo Lice bgee HERES RR WAS ORE Ee DaRExawt~iCehtanteeneees 489.99 22,469.62 
Restricted Funds 
Reserve fund............... NCATE eee eee eehedeaeeececenswhens 10,000.00 
Is 4.0 6666 4056600606000000460SOn6ecksEek sks svcesenees 1,475.49 11,475.49 
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INCOME AND EXPENSE FOR YEAR ENDING JULY 31, 1944 COMPARED WITH BUDGET FOR YEAR 1943-44 


Income ~ 
Memberships... . . 
Journal 


ced eae Sievind Siew ic. aig han ate a edntee wie 
ee aed ad on eee GS Ae wEW Hee 


Sales 


a doe a eine alates uaa mia wm 


8 9 
SOE er ne ea 
Funds provided from surplus....................... 


Funds provided by ad interim action of the executive board 


Annual meeting 


Expense 
a a dd hea hn 
Office—Equipment................. 
Insurance and taxes..... 


ee 
Printing and stationery. . . 


Telephone and telegraph................ 

Gs a as da eie didlnwae Wiwas am meer « 

Executive committee (10 members)..... 

eS ee 
INE 5. a ccccccvecseseceseceness: 
Divisions, departments, and committees................... 
Journal printing and distribution. .................... 
en nna awe kine bus a eee tes ene 
Association pins. ...... 
Association promotion................ 
Publication costs......... aan 
NN a oe Ea i sid Vilna ad iod wi star 
Seen Es GS TISEEOD.. « .. . 6 5. 5 nc scecccceccces 
ee 
Student club publications. 
Reserve for contingencies. .... 


* Indicates items that exceeded budget allowance. 


t Budget originally provided $750 for reserve for contingencies and $100 for travel expense of president. 


Actual 
$16,558.95 


15,969.69 
31,135.48 


7.93 


2,691.94 
502.24 


66 , 866.23 


4,767 .00\ 
11,733.58) 


Approved 
1943-1944 
Budget 


$18,000.00 


10,000.00 
26,000.00 


3,000.00 
325.00 
7,579.50 


Budget 
Balances 


$1,441.05 


5 ,969.69* 
5,135.48* 


7.93* 
308.06 
177.24* 

7,579.50 





64,904.50 


4,400.00 


1,961.73* 


12,100.58* 

















$83 , 366.81 $69 , 304.50 
$29 , 542.48 $31,500.00 
— 100.00 
92.79 90.00 
62.59 75.00 
602.04 400 .00 
1,070.32 1,200.00 
742.29 600.00 
2,581.00 2,727.00 
451.20 350.00 
1,089.89 500.00 
303.15 500.00 

— 300.00 
18.09 175.00 
486.05 1,000.00 

17 ,899.89 19,000.00 
180.12 250.00 

6.53 — 

367 . 33 1,000.00 
2,292.68 2,000.00 
235.50 275.00 
339.00 150.00 
62.50 62.50 
1,406.49 1,800.00 
49.90 550.00t 

$59 , 881.83 $64 , 604.50 


$14,062.31* 





$1,957.52 
100.00 
2.79* 
12.41 
202 .04* 
129.68 
142.29* 
146.00 
101.20* 
589. 89* 
196.85 
300.00 
156.91 
513.95 
1,100.11 
69.88 
6.53* 
632.67 
292.68* 
39.50 
189.00* 
393.51 
500.10 


$4,722.67 


$200 


from the reserve and $100 from travel expense of president were transferred by ad interim action of executive 
board to the committee on Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics to be used for expenses incurred 
to secure increased federal appropriations for the Bureau. 
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INCOME AND EXPENSE FOR YEAR ENDING JULY 31, 1944 COMPARED WITH BUDGET 
FOR YEAR 1943-44 (continued) 


Approved 
1943-1944 Budget 
Actual Budget Balances 
Expense (continued) 
Expense authorized by ad interim action of executive board 
Be er IIE, og cavcccteccccdsececceecseees $1,600.00 $1,600.00 — 
EL Oe Ee 3,345.60 2,000.00 $1,345. 60* 
Student club conference committee expense............... 429.80 800.00 370.20 
Committee on Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
SG nade cut aaukoudee ee eeda wut antkk satcceawws 316.50 300. 00T 16.50* 








65,573.73 $69 , 304.50 $3,730.77 





Excess of income over expense... ..............2eeeeeeceees 17,793.08 


$83 , 366.81 





ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON THE BUDGET 
BUDGET, 1944-45 


Estimated Income Estimated Expense, Continued 
IEE PP CT CET TET TT $18,000.00  president’s operating............... 150.00 
Journal advertising. ................ 14,000.00 Divisions, departments, and com- 

Journal subscriptions............... 30,000.00 mittees..................+2++- 1,000.00 
Publication sales. .............++++. 2,000.00 Journal printing and distribution... . . 20,000.00 
Interest. ..... 1... 6s seer eee eens: 325.00 Association SURI, « 5 0sdcccasees 800.00 
Exhibits... ....-...--ee sees eeeeees 11,000.00 Miscellaneous publications.......... 1,500.00 
DR, ; scccseseceioteaw eevee 3,500.00 Annual meeting. ............00.000. 2,000.00 
eC an wd tucengnndsendseneria 2,000.00 

$78,825.00 Affiliations.................-...... 275.00 

etn | Pe re ee 350.00 

Estimated Expense rs 62.00 
Rc ccnieiddweateisncesbeds 36,500.00 Student publications................ 1,800.00 
Office Ee ee 1,200.00 

Insurance and taxes.............. 90.00 Membership standards.............. 300.00 

i ti pccdentn ieee tenons’ 250.00 Apprentice training................. 300.00 

Library and reference............. 75.00 Legislative committee............... 300.00 

Operating. .... ietdacveaesuavess 450.00 Committee on Bureau of Human Nu- 

DL. db ct sececebensesosenees 1,200.00 trition and Home Economics.... . 200.00 

13) bo renaneranbionds otee-nes 2,856.00 Contingent fund...................- 517.00 

Telephone and telegraph. ......... 400.00 —_—_—_—— 

Printing and stationery........... 700.00 $78,825.00 
Travel —_———— 

CD cccetndecbeetweaedeans 500.00 

Executive secretary.............. 300.00 Loan 

PD, cs on secens eb enum 1,800.00 Authorized from surplus for high 

ME a owns rerererscscancesreren one school student clubs..........-. $7,200.00 

Business manager. ..........-.++: 250.00 


Executive committee. ............ 500.00 FRANCES L. Swain, Chairman 





Membership by A ffiiliated A ssociations—July 31, 1944 





INDIVIDUALS 





STUDENT CLUBS 











AFFILIATED ASSOCIATIONS menuns 
Active Junior Total GROUPS | High School! College Total 

ER ec civdknuicadanan sa 232 62 | 294 3 2 6 s 
iii cugnendive 101 1 102 — 3 3 6 
ee aa a Gat aemne 234 33 267 — 79 6 85 
OS Err errr re 746 135 881 -- 34 | 10 44 
eid co ue eariti 45 | 1 46 — 23 _- 23 
a sia ceanen odes 250 | 37 | 287 — 1 3 4 
ET eT eee 22 1 23 | _ — | 1 | 1 
District of Columbia....... 219 10 229 - 2; — | 2 
Pitsiinbenneess ods 160 2 162 — 5 | 3 8 
ic cataceinnsien 249 54 303 — | 30 | 10 | 40 
Idaho 131 6 | 137 i. tt st 
a SE { 955 57 012 | 1 | ~~ 313 | is | = 331 
PE ienntboosensesss 507 58 | 565 — 22 10 32 
EE kainic cetnnd aaa’ 204 35 | 239 — 5 | 8 | 13 
 ~ Si eS a a 17 | 351 | — 34 11 | 45 
Ee eee 187 | 73 260 | — a 8 39 
RRR 120 | si mi «= 138 9 147 
TT ie cele ie 59 1 | ei <- 2 3 5 
See 129 24 | i833 | — 18 | 4 | 22 
Massachusetts............. 230 46 | 276| — 2}; 2 | 4 
Michigan................... 527 | 106 | 633 | — 7) 9 | 86 
Minnesota.............. -| 245 | 33 | 28 | 1 4| 3 7 
Mississippi.................| 236 106 342 | — 59 | 9 68 
Missouri.............- on 428 | 49 | 477 — 38 10 48 
ES ee 140 23 163 | 1 59 | 15 74 
EE eee 223 | 19 242 | _ — 4 4 
PR etd oorne eames 15 _— 15 _ 5 1 6 
New Hampshire............ 25 12 37 — .:% — 1 
New Jersey..............--] 208 68 276 | _ s/ 1 | 9 
ID. 6 nccvenswee ses 71 7 78 | 20 2 22 
SR i cdnicdscnesvess 846 70 916 _ 13 | 9 22 
North Carolina............ 233 58 291 =| — 5 | 3 & 
North Dakota............. 102 4 1006 | — 10 | 1 | 11 
eee 530 28 | 558 | 126 | 22 | 148 
Oklahoma...............-. 174 | 80 254 — o| 4 | 4 
| eer ie a 3} 120] 1 4) 41 | 25 
Pennsylvania.............. 629 109 | 738 -- 35 15 50 
PIED. citi esecsseees 42 139 1 | — — — | - 
Rhode Island............. 63 9 72 | — — 1 1 
South Carolina............. 53 | 5 | 58 | — — 5 5 
South Dakota..............] 4 | 9 Si « 31 3 34 
Tennessee...............+- 189 | 12 21 | — 62 | 12 74 
ee 389 | 17 406 | 1 15 17 32 
as Sain lond Sud acting bare 56 11 a}; — 5 2 7 
La tianamnina de es 47 | 2 | 49 — — 1 | 1 
WEB eccccccccccccccess 227 | 52 | 279 — 2 4 6 
Washington............... 236 27 263 1 7 $ 12 
4 eee 134 30 | 164 | — 18 5 23 
epee 270 69 | 339 | 1 7 5 12 
eee 45 | 1 46 | 1 5 | — 5 
Ee eee 8 | 8 
Honorary Members......... . 4 7 | | 
Life Members.............. 24 CO | 24 | | 

ee es coca 11,664 | 1,814 | 13,478 | 12 | 1,413 | 289 1,702 












































* Foreign Group (Canadian). 


*t Of this total 876 are graduating seniors. 
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Officers and Committees 


Asterisks designate persons newly appointed or elected. 


Elected Officers 


President, *Mrs. Dora S. Lewis, New York University, 
Washington Square, New York, N. Y. 
Vice-Presidents, Edith H. Nason, Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, New York 
Beatrice Geiger, Indiana University, Bloomington 
*Lucy Rathbone, University of Texas, Austin 
Recording Secretary, Inez LaBossier, New Jersey Ex- 
tension Service, New Brunswick 
Treasurer, *Elizabeth Guilford, Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, New York, N. Y. 


Council 


Past Presidents 

Elected and Salaried Officers 

President and Councilor of Each Affiliated State Asso- 
ciation 

Regional Councilors 

Chairmen of Divisions and Departments 

Chairmen of College and High School Sections of Stu- 
dent Club Department 


Executive Board 


Elected Officers of the Association 
Chairmen of Divisions 

Chairmen of Departments 
Executive Secretary 

Editor of Publications 

Business Manager 

Field Secretary 


Executive Commitice 


Elected Officers of the Association 

Executive Secretary 

Editor of Publications 

Business Manager 

Field Secretary 

Elected Member (*Elizabeth Dyer. University of Cin- 
cinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio) 


Headquarters Staff: Mills Building, Washington 6, D.C. 


Executive Secretary, Lelia Massey 

Editor of Publications, Helen P. Hostetter 

Field Secretary, Gladys Wyckoff 

Business Manager, Keturah E. Baldwin 

Editor of Consumer Education Service, Mrs. Harriet R. 
Howe 


Regional Councilors' 


(1) New England Region (Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut), *Katherine L. Baker, 72 Lincoln Road, 
Medford, Massachusetts 


(2) Eastern Region (New York, New Jersey, Pennsy]- 
vania, Delaware, Maryland, District of Colum- 
bia), *Marie Sellers, General Foods Corporation, 
250 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


(3) Southern Region (Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Arkansas, Tennessee, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Texas), Lonnie I. Landrum, Winthrop College, 
Rock Hill, South Carolina 


(4) Central Region (West Virginia, Ohio, Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Iowa), *Florence Beatty, 1111 N. 10th Street, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


(5) West Central Region (Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Colorado, New 
Mexico), Anna Williams, University of Colorado, 
Boulder 


(6) Pacific Region (Arizona, Utah, Nevada, California), 
Essie L. Elliott, 8563 S. Hobart Boulevard, Los 
Angeles, California 


(7) Inland Empire Region (Wyoming, Montana, Idaho, 
Oregon, Washington), Margaret Ritchie, Univer- 
sity of Idaho, Moscow 


1 The regional councilors constitute the time and 
place committee for the annual meeting. Florence 
Beatty is chairman of the committee for 1944-45. 
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DIVISIONS 


Art 


Chairman, Dorothy Barfoot, Kansas State College, 
Manhattan 

Chairman-Elect, *Mrs. Dora W. Erway, New York 
State College of Home Economics, Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca 

Vice-Chairman, *Frances Champion, West Georgia Col- 
lege, Genola 

Secretary, *Wilma Keyes, University of Connecticut, 
Storrs 


Family Economics 


Chairman, *Edna Van Horn, Oregon State College, 
Corvallis 

Chairman-Elect, *Dorothy Dickins, Mississippi Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, State College 

Vice-Chairman, Josephine Kremer, New York Univer- 
sity, Washington Square, New York, N. Y. 

Secretary, *Ada M. Moser, Winthrop College, Rock 
Hill, South Carolina 


Family Relations and Child Development 


Chairman, Muriel W. Brown, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Chairman-Elect, *Mrs. Lydia Ann Lynde, U. S. Exten- 
sion Service, Washington 25, D. C. 

Vice-Chairman, Elizabeth Carmichael, Ohio Extension 
Service, Columbus 

Secretary, *Mrs. Girdie H. Ware, Oklahoma A & M 
College, Stillwater 


Food and Nutrition 


Chairman, Agnes Fay Morgan, University of California, 
Berkeley 

Chairman-Elect, *Helen A. Hunscher, Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, Ohio 

Vice Chairman, Florance B. King, University of Ver- 
mont, Burlington 

Secretary, *Mrs. Ercel S. Eppright, Texas State College 
for Women, Denton 


Housing 


Chairman, Mary L. Matthews, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Indiana 

Chairman-Elect, *Tessie Agan, Kansas State College, 
Manhattan 

Vice-Chairman, *Mary A. Mason, Texas State College 
for Women, Denton 

Secretary, *Virginia Hoyt Weaver, University of Illinois, 
Urbana 


Textiles and Clothing 


Chairman, Rosalie Rathbone, Iowa State College, Ames 

Chairman-Elect, *Hazel Rennoe, Texas State College for 
Women, Denton 

Vice-Chairman, Martha Merrifield, Oklahoma Exten 
sion Service, Stillwater 

Secretary, *Mary Mack, High School, McFarland, Cali 
fornia 


DEPARTMENTS 


Colleges and Universities 
Chairman, *Bess Heflin, University of Texas, Austin 
Vice-Chairman, *Vivian Roberts, Ohio University, 
Athens 
Secretary, Helen Burton, University of Oklahoma, 
Norman 


Elementary and Secondary Schools 


Chairman, *Edna Kraft, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Des Moines, Iowa 

Vice-Chairman, *Ruth Davis, Purdue University, La- 
fayette, Indiana 

Secretary, Mrs. Marvel Fisher, Redondo Beach, Cali- 
fornia 


Extension Service 
Chairman, *Julia Brekke, North Dakota Agricul- 
tural College, Fargo 
Vice-Chairman, *Pauline Mills, Federal Building, 
Urbana, Ohio 
Secretary, *Martha McAlpin, 197 Dearing Street, 
Athens, Georgia 


Home Economics in Business 


Chairman, *Helen Robertson, Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Secretary, Mrs. Thelma Reinke Lison, Gardner Ad- 
vertising Agency, 915 Olive Street, St. Louis, 
Missouri 
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Home Economics in Institution Administration 


Chairman, *Phyllis K. Sprague, Food Distribution 
Administration, 600 N. 2d Street, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania 

Vice-Chairman, “Margaret Terrell, University of 
Washington, Seattle 

Secretary, *Helen Gwin, Western Kentucky State 
Teachers College, Bowling Green 


Homemaking 


Chairman, *Mrs. Lois T. Worline, 11097 Lake Avenue, 
Cleveland 2, Ohio 

Vice-Chairman, *Mrs. Bernyece Johnson, 3337 Martha 
Custis Drive, Alexandria 82, Virginia 

Secretary, *Mrs. Florence Johnson, 1125 Washburn 
Avenue, South, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Research 


Chairman, *Ruth O’Brien, U. S. Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and Home Economics, Washington 25, 
a <. 

Vice-Chairman, *Ruth M. Leverton, University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln 

Secretary, *V. Enid Sater, Iowa State College, Ames 


Social W elfare and Public Health 
Chairman, *Marietta Eichelberger, Evaporated Milk 
Association, Chicago, Illinois 
Vice-Chairman, *Elena Becker, State Department of 
Public Welfare, Richmond, Virginia 


Secretary, Frederica Beinert, American Red Cross, 
529 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


College Clubs 


Chairman of Department, *Elizabeth Dyer, University 
of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Student Chairman, *Jean Oviatt, Michigan State 


College, East Lansing 

Vice-Chairman, *Betty McCarty, University of Missis- 
sippi, University 

2d Vice-Chairman, “*Marily Bowman, 
College, Columbia, Missouri 


Christian 


Secretary, *Mary Rothacker, Iowa State College, Ames 


COMMITTEES DESIGNATED IN BY-LAWS 


Advisory Board of Journal 


Florence Fallgatter, Iowa State College, Ames, Chair- 
man 

*Genevieve A. Callahan, 2200 Leavenworth Street, 
San Francisco, California 

*Boletha Frojen, State Department of Education, 
Tallahassee, Florida 

Earl C McCracken, U. S. Bureau of Human Nutri- 
tion and Home Economics, Washington 25, D. C. 

*Ethel L. Phelps, University of Minnesota, University 
Farm, St. Paul 

*L. Belle Pollard, 911 Locust Street, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri 

Mrs. Blanche Hedrick Rafferty, Box 64, Canton, 
Illinois 

Elizabeth Rivers, Farm Security Administration, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

*Mary Rokahr, U. S. Extension Service, Washington 
a 

*Miriam C. Scholl, Basic Vegetable Products Co., 
Vacaville, California 

Sybil L. Smith, U. S. Office of Experiment Stations, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Edna Van Horn, Oregon State College, Corvallis 

President of the Association 


Advisory Budget 


A Past President (Frances L. Swain), Chairman 
President of the Association 

Treasurer of the Association 

A Vice-President (Lucy Rathbone) 

Executive Secretary 


Committee on Committees 
*Beatrice J. Geiger, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Chairman 


*Mrs. Annette T. Herr, 12 Pleasant Court, Amherst, 
Massachusetts 

*Edna M. Martin, Board of Education, 810 Dexter 
Avenue, Seattle, Washington 

*Clyde Mobley, State Department of Education, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana 

*Marie Sellers, General Foods Corporation, 250 Park 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

*Margery Vaughn, 1321 Arlington Ridge Road, Arling- 
ton, Virginia 

*Myrtle Weldon, Kentucky Experiment Station, 
Lexington 


*Frances Zuill, University of Wisconsin, Madison 
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Investment 


Treasurer of the Association, Chairman 
President of the Association 

Executive Secretary 

A Vice-President (*Edith H. Nason) 


Membership Credentials 


*Lucy Rathbone, University of Texas, Austin, Chair- 
man 

*Evalyn Bergstrand, University of Connecticut, 
Storrs 

*Mary Louise Chase, University of Illinois, Urbana 

*Mrs. Kate W. Kinyon, 414 Fourteenth Street, Denver, 
Colorado 

*Mildred Swift, 118 West Street, Reno, Nevada 
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Nominating 
*Elda Robb, Simmons College, Boston, Massachusetts, 
Chairman 


*Dorothy Dickins, Mississippi Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, State College 


*Mrs. Ethel Austin Martin, National Dairy Council, 
111 N. Canal Street, Chicago, Illinois 


*Day Monroe, University of Washington, Seattle 


*Mrs. Bessie Brooks West, Kansas State College, 
Manhattan 


COMMITTEES SERVING AT THE 1944 MEETING 


Committee on Committees 


Edith H. Nason, Syracuse University, Syracuse, New 
York, Chairman 

Mrs. Katharine M. Alderman, 1380 Raymond Avenue, 
St. Paul, Minnesota 

Mrs. Dora S. Lewis, New York University, Washington 
Square, New York, N. Y. 

Mrs. Beth Bailey McLean, Swift and Company, Union 
Stock Yards, Chicago, Illinois 

Minnie Price, Ohio Extension Service, Columbus 

Lucile Reynolds, 3051 Idaho Avenue, N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Field Secretary, ex officio 


Councilors’ Credentials 


Isabel N. Young, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, 
N. Y., Chairman 

Blanche L. Lee, University of Wisconsin, Madison 

Nora A. Talbot, Oklahoma A & M College, Stillwater 

Edna Troth, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 


Local Arrangements 


Karen Fladoes, Chairman 

Advisory—Rosalie Buchanan, Mary Louise Chase, 
Hazel Kyrk, Mrs. Beth Bailey McLean 

Exhibits—Esther Latzke 

Hospitality—Marye Dahnke, Mrs. Robert Friend 

' Hotel Arrangements—Mrs. Lawrence G. Andrews 

Information—Marietta Eichelberger 

Publicity—Mrs. William E. Drips 

Registration—Mary E. Freeman, Teresa O’Sullivan 

Special Meals—Nellie Fredeen, Helen McGann 

Student Clubs—Florence Ferguson, Marie Tierney 

Supplies and Equipment—Laura Wilepp 





Elections 


Mary Fletcher, Kansas State College, Manhattan, 
Chairman 

Mrs. Ercel S. Eppright, Texas State College for Women, 
Denton 

Mrs. Harriet J. Haynes, Massachusetts State College, 
Amherst 


Program 


Hazel Kyrk, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois, 
Chairman 

Mrs. Kathryn Van Aken Burns, Illinois Extension 
Service, Urbana 

Marie Dye, Michigan State College, East Lansing 

Hortense Hurst, State House, Room 215, Indianapolis, 
Indiana 

Mrs. Dora S. Lewis, New York University, Washington 
Square, New York, N. Y. 

Helen Stacey, U. S. Children’s Bureau, Washington 
-, a. €. 

Frances L. Swain, Board of Education, 228 N. LaSalle 
Street, Chicago, Illinois 

Francis Zuill, University of Wisconsin, Madison 


Resolutions 


Effie I. Raitt, University of Washington, Seattle, 
Chairman 

Margaret Fedde, University of Nebraska, Lincoln 

Helen Hostetter, 620 Mills Building, Washington 6, 
mC. 

Louise Stanley, 3725 Macomb Street, Washington, 

wy =D. C. 

Lela A. Tomlinson, State Department of Education, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 

Frances Zuill, University of Wisconsin, Madison 
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COMMITTEES AND REPRESENTATIVES APPOINTED BY THE EXECUTIVE BOARD 
OR THE PRESIDENT 


Advisory Committee on Bureau of Human Nutrition 
and Home Economics 


Lita Bane, University of Illinois, Urbana, Chairman 
(3 years) 

Marion Butters, New Jersey Extension Service, New 
Brunswick (2 years) 

Eloise Davison, New York Herald Tribune Institute, 
New York, N. Y. (1 year) 

Florence Fallgatter, Iowa State College, Ames (1 
year) 

*Jessie W. Harris, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 
(3 years) 

Edna N. White, Merrill-Palmer School, 71 Ferry 
Avenue, East, Detroit, Michigan (2 years) 

President of the Association 

Executive Secretary 

Chairman of Legislative Committee, ex officio 

(The steering committee of the Research De- 

partment is to serve as a counseling committee 

to this committee.) 


Advisory Committee to Headquarters 


Lucile W. Reynolds, 3051 Idaho Avenue, N.W., 
Washington, D. C., Chairman 

Muriel W. Brown, U. S. Office of Education, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

*Hazel K. Stiebeling, U. S. Bureau of Human Nutrition 
and Home Economics, Washington 25, D. C. 


Committee on Apprentice Training 


M. Marie Mount, University of Maryland, College 
Park, Chairman 

Bernice Dodge, Household Finance Corporation, 919 
N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 

Helen P. Hostetter, 620 Mills Building, Washington 
= &. 

Ruth Lusby, War Food Administration, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 
Mrs. Madeline Mehlig, 1925 Sherman Avenue, Evans- 

ton, Illinois 
Minnie Price, Ohio Extension Service, Columbus 
Elda Robb, Simmons College, Boston, Massachusetts 


Representative of Nursery Schools 


Committee on Consumer Education Study of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School Principals 


Beulah I. Coon, U. S. Office of Education, Washington 
25, D. C., Chairman 

Mrs. Harriet R. Howe, 620 Mills Building, Washington 
eo <. 

Hazel Kyrk, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 

Lucile Reynolds, 3051 Idaho Avenue, N.W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Gladys Wyckoff, 620 Mills Building, Washington 6, 
BD. <. 


Co-ordinating Council of the AHEA, AVA, and NEA 
Representing the National Education Association: 


*Irene E. McDermott, Board of Education, 341 
Bellefield Avenue, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania, 
Chairman of Council 


*Mrs. Ruth M. Forest, 2031 N.W. Johnson Street, 
Portland, Oregon, ex officio 


Representing the American Home Economics Association: 
Muriel G. McFarland, Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Indiana 


Edna Kraft, State Department of Education, Des 
Moines, Iowa, ex officio 


Representing the American Vocational Association: 


Pauline Drollinger, State Department of Education, 
Cheyenne, Wyoming 

Florence Fallgatter, Iowa State College, Ames, ex 
officio 


Exploratory Committee to Work with the Co-operative 
Test Service of the American Council on 
Education 


*Clara Brown, University of Minnesota, University 
Farm, St. Paul, Chairman 


*Hester Chadderdon, Iowa State College, Ames 


*Flora M. Thurston, New York State College of Home 
Economics, Cornel] University, Ithaca 
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Home Management Committee 


Paulena Nickell, Iowa State College, Ames, Chairman 

Florence Davis, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
Auburn 

Irma Gross, Michigan State College, East Lansing 

Elaine Knowles, New York State College of Home 
Economics, Cornell University, Ithaca 

Ellen Lindstrom, Wyoming Extension Service, Laramie 


Interim Committee on College Home Economics Clubs 


Elizabeth Dyer, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, Chairman 

Ida A. Anders, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 

Evalyn Bergstrand, University of Connecticut, Storrs 

Mary Louise Chase, University of Illinois, Urbana 

May DuBois, Oregon State College, Corvallis 

Beatrice Geiger, Indiana University, Bloomington 

Marie Green, Mt. Mercy College, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania 

Jeanette Lee, Michigan State College, East Lansing 

Lucy Rathbone, University of Texas, Austin 

Elizabeth Sutherland, State Teachers College, Cedar 
Falis, Iowa 

Helen Waite, University of Wisconsin, Madison 

Field Secretary 


Interim Committee on High School Home Economics Clubs 


tEdna P. Amidon, U. S. Office of Education, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., Co-Chairman 

tFrances L. Swain, Board of Education, 228 N. LaSalle 
Street, Chicago, Co-Chairman 

tFrances Bailey, State Department of Education, Little 
Rock, Arkansas 

Mrs. Merle Byers, Michigan State College, East 
Lansing 

Mrs. Lucile Fee, 210 State Building, Denver, Colorado 

Hazel Frost, State Department of Education, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma 

Martha Graves, High School, Corcoran, California 

ftEvelyn Herrington, Syracuse University, Syracuse, 
New York 

Mrs. Dora S. Lewis, New York University, Washington 
Square, New York, N. Y. 

Mrs. Lucile Rust, Kansas State College, Manhattan 

Lela Tomlinson, State Department of Education, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 

Mrs. Rex Todd Withers, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Tallahassee, Florida 

tField Secretary 


TExecutive Committee of the Interim Committee 
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Joint Commitiee on Home Management and Family 
Economics 


*Edna Van Horn, Oregon State College, Corvallis, 
Chairman 

*May L. Cowles, University of Wisconsin, Madison 

*Irma H. Gross, Michigan State College, East Lansing 

*Elaine Knowles, New York State College of Home 
Economics, Cornell University, Ithaca 

*Josephine Kremer, New York University, Washington 
Square, New York, N. Y. 

*Hazel Kyrk, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 

*Paulena Nickell, Iowa State College, Ames 

*Mary Rokahr, U. S. Extension Service, Washington 
25, D.C. 


Committee on Membership Standards 


*Gladys Branegan, Hunter College, New York, N. Y., 
Chairman 

*Marie Dye, Michigan State College, East Lansing 

*Jessie W. Harris, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 

*Edith H. Nason, Syracuse University, Syracuse, New 
York 

*Mildred L. Sipp, State Teachers College, Buffalo 9, 
New York 

*Mary Wilson, College Station, Columbus, Mississippi 


Postwar Planning Committee 


*Beatrice J. Geiger, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Chairman 

*Edna P. Amidon, U. S. Office of Education, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

*Clara M. Brown, University of Minnesota, University 
Farm, St. Paul 

*Marye Dahnke, Kraft-Phoenix Cheese Corporation, 
500 Peshtigo Court, Chicago, Illinois 

*Marijorie Heseltine, U. S. Children’s Bureau, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

*Day Monroe, University of Washington, Seattle 

*Edith H. Nason, Syracuse University, Syracuse, New 
York 

*Lucile W. Reynolds, 3051 Idaho Avenue, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 

*Edna Van Horn, Oregon State College, Corvallis 
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Committee on a Retirement Plan for Headquarters Staff 


*Treva E. Kauffman, State Education Department, 
Albany, New York, Chairman 

*Elizabeth Guilford, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, New York, N. Y. 

*Helen Jeter, U. S. Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics, Washington 25, D. C. 


Commiitee on Revision of Association Handbook 


*Helen Stacey, U. S. Children’s Bureau, Washington 
25, D. C., Chairman 

*Marion Pfund, New York State College of Home 
Economics, Cornell University, Ithaca 

*Gladys Wyckoff, 620 Mills Building, Washington 
6, D.C. 


Representative on the Advisory Committee of the Practical 
Nurse Education Association 


*Kathryn Van Nest, 66 N. Maple Avenue, East Orange, 
New Jersey 


Representative on the Advisory Committee of the Three 
National Nursing Organizations 


*Rose Cologne, Pennsylvania State College, State 
College 


Representative on the Conference on the Role of Women 
in Policy-Making Positions 


Helen W. Atwater, 3133 Connecticut Avenue, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 


Representative to Explore Co-operation with the W. B. 
Saunders Company Regarding Publication of 
an Encyclopedia of Foods and Nutrition 


*Mrs. Marion D. Sweetman, University of Maine, 
Orono 

"Marion Pfund, New York State College of Home 
Economics, Cornel] University, Ithaca, Alternate 
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Representatives on the Council and on the Advisory 
Committee on Ultimate Consumer Goods of the 
American Standards Association 


On the Council: 
Dorothy Houghton, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York 27, N. Y. 


Alice L. Edwards, Mary Washington College of the 
University of Virginia, Fredericksburg, Alternate 


On the Advisory Committee on Ultimate Consumer Goods: 


Ardenia Chapman, Drexel Institute of Technology, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Anna M. Dooley, 31 Green Street, Newark, New Jersey, 
Alternate 

Dorothy Houghton, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York 27, N. Y., Alternate 


Representatives on the National Consumer-Retailer 


Council 

Mrs. Harriet R. Howe, 620 Mills Building, Washington 
6, D. C. 

Inez LaBossier, New Jersey Extension Service, New 
Brunswick 

Ruth O’Brien, U. S. Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics, Washington 25, D. C. 

Josephine Kremer, New York University, Washington 
Square, New York, N. Y., Alternate 

Lillian Locke, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York 27, N. Y., Alternate 


Representatives on the Women’s Joint Congressional 
Committee 


(Delegate to be appointed) 

Helen W. Atwater, 3133 Connecticut Avenue, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Alternate 

Mrs. Bernice K. Finn, 821 Quackenbos Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. Harriet R. Howe, 620 Mills Building, Washington 
& om <. 

Editor of AHEA Publications 
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COMMITTEES APPOINTED BY COUNCIL ON RECOMMENDATION OF COMMITTEE 
ON COMMITTEES 


Advisory on Consumer Education Service 


Edna P. Amidon, U. S. Office of Education, Washington 
25, D. C., Chairman 

Ruth O’Brien, U. S. Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics, Washington 25, D. C. 

Mary Rokahr, U. S. Extension Service, Washington 
> wo. C. 

President of Phi Upsilon Omicron, ex officio (Hazel 
Manning, University of Wisconsin, Madison) 


Advisory on Publications 


Marjorie M. Heseltine, U. S. Children’s Bureau, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., Chairman 

Alice Sundquist, U. S. Extension Service, Washington 
25, D. C. 

Rua Van Horn, U. S. Office of Education, Washington 
25, D. C. 


Borden Award 


Mrs. Julia Outhouse Holmes, 46 Salisbury Street, 
Winchester, Massachusetts, Chairman 

*Statie Erickson, University of Kentucky, Lexington 

Martha Koehne, State Department of Health, Colum- 
bus, Ohio 

*Hughina McKay, Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio 


Census 


Margaret G. Reid, 1734 I Street, N.W., Washington 
6, D. C., Chairman 

Josephine Kremer, New York University, Washington 
Square, New York, N. Y. 

Chairman of Division of Family Economics 


Consumer Interests 


*Day Monroe, University of Washington, Seattle, 
Chairman 

*Sadye Adelson, U. S. Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics, Washington 25, D. C. 

*Ruth Bonde, Macalester College, St. Paul, Minnesota 

*Muriel Smith, University of Nebraska, Lincoln 

*Henrietta Thompson, University of Alabama, Uni- 
versity 

*Calla Van Syckle, Margaret Morrison College, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania 

*Jean Warren, 2429 Virginia Street, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia 





Constitution and By-Laws 


Laura W. Drummond, 203 Locust Lane Apartments, 
State College, Pennsylvania, Chairman 

*Dorothy Dickins, Mississippi Agricultural Experiment 
Station, State College 

*Mildred Horton, Texas Extension Service, College 
Station 

*Frances Zuill, University of Wisconsin, Madison 


Co-operation with Southern Negro Home Economists 


Marie White, U. S. Office of Education, Washington 
25, D. C., Chairman 

Margaret Browder, State Department of Education, 
Nashville, Tennessee 

*Clyde Mobley, State Department of Education, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana 

Erna Proctor, Farm Security Administration, Mont- 
gomery, Alabama 

Lenora Walters, State Board for Vocational Education, 
Austin, Texas 

Myrtle Weldon, Experiment Station, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky 


Fellowship Awards 


Irma H. Gross, Michigan State College, East Lansing, 
Chairman 

Esther McGinnis, State Teachers College, Buffalo 9, 
New York 

*Jennie I. Rowntree, University of Washington, 
Seattle 

*Lenore E. Sater, 3806 Hamilton Avenue, Hyattsville, 
Maryland 

E. Neige Todhunter, University of Alabama, University 


Historical Materials 


Merle Ford, Michigan State College, East Lansing, 
Chairman 

Keturah E. Baldwin, 620 Mills Building, Washington 
6, D.C. 

Anna M. Cooley, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York 27, N. Y. 

*Irma Gross, Michigan State College, East Lansing 

*Edith L. Mason, Connecticut Extension Service, 
Storrs 
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Home Economics in Education through Libraries 


Mrs. Eva W. Scully, State Department of Education, 
200 State Building, Phoenix, Arizona, Chairman 

Christine Finlayson, State College Station, Fargo, 
North Dakota 

Mary E. Frayser, South Carolina Experiment Station, 
Winthrop College, Rock Hill 

Litta’M. Law, 1002 Madison Street, Streator, Illinois 

Irene E. McDermott, Board of Public Education, 341 
Bellefield Avenue, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 

Edith L. Mason, Connecticut Extension Service, Storrs 


Home Economics in Health Education 


*Catharine Dennis, State Department of Education, 
Raleigh, North Carolina, Chairman 

*Elin L. Anderson, University of Nebraska, Lincoln 

*Bess Exton, American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

*Margaret Hannay, Washington State Dairy Council, 
4419 White-Henry Building, Seattle 

*Gertrude Humphreys, University of West Virginia, 
Morgantown 

*Lucy Maltby, Corning Glass Works, 64 Gorton Street, 
Corning, New York 

*Mary Lois Williamson, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Frankfort, Kentucky 


Home Safety Education 


*Hazel E. Thompson, State Board of Vocationai Educa- 
tion, Topeka, Kansas, Chairman 

*Marie Banks, 4 Elk Street, Albany, New York 

*Thelma Beall, Ohio State University, Columbus 

*Gladys Olson, National Safety Council, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 

*Gladys E. Stratton, 198 S. Marshall Street, Hartford, 
Connecticut 

*Gladys J. Ward, Illinois Extension Service, Urbana 


Information and Placement 


(Chairman to be appointed) 

*Mrs. Helen Judy Bond, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York 27, N. Y. 

*Mrs. Kathryn Van Aken Burns, Illinois Extension 
Service, Urbana 

*Frederica Carleton, Syracuse University, Syracuse, 
New York 

*Bernice Dodge, Household Finance Corporation, 919 
N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 

*Berenice Mallory, U.S. Office of Education, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

*Elda Robb, Simmons College, Boston, Massachusetts 

Executive Secretary, ex officio 


International 


Helen W. Atwater, 3133 Connecticut Avenue, N.W., 
Washington, D. C., Chairman 

Benjamin R. Andrews, Edgewater, New Jersey 

Marie Dye, Michigan State College, East Lansing 

*Elizabeth Dyer, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, 
Ohio 

*Gladys Gallup, U.S. Extension Service, Washington 
23, BD. ¢. 

*Marjorie Heseltine, U. S. Children’s Bureau, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

Ava B. Milam, Oregon State College, Corvallis 

Maria Teresa Orcasitas, University of Puerto Rico, 
Rio Piedras 

*Lucy Rathbone, University of Texas, Austin 

*Lydia J. Roberts, University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Illinois 

*Sister James Agnes, College of St. Catherine, St. 
Paul, Minnesota 

Louise Stanley, 3725 Macomb Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

*Clara Tucker, Louisiana State University, University 

*Edna N. White, Merrill-Paimer School, 71 Ferry 
Avenue, East, Detroit, Michigan 

Representative of High School Clubs, ex officio 


Joint Committee with American Dietetic Association 
on School Lunches 


Mrs. Quindara Oliver Dodge, Women’s Educational 
and Industrial Union, 264 Boylston Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts, Chairman 


Representing American Home Economics Association: 


Mrs. Rowena S. Carpenter, Office of Distribution, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington 25, 
D.C. 

Helen Le Baron, University of Vermont, Burlington 

Jennie I. Rowntree, University of Washington, 
Seattle 

Chairman of Home Economics in Institution Admin- 
istration Department 


Representing American Dietetic Association: 


Constance C. Hart, Board of Education, 13 Fitzhugh 
Street, South, Rochester, New York 

Winning Pendergast, Board of Education, Detroit, 
Michigan 

Rosa Spearman, Board of Education, Dallas, Texas 

Dorothy Throssel, State Department of Health, Colum- 
bus, Ohio 
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Legislative 


*Eloise Davison, New York Herald Tribune Institute, 
New York, N. Y., Chairman 

*Mrs. Katharine McFarland Alderman, 1380 Raymond 
Avenue, St. Paul, Minnesota 

Benjamin R. Andrews, Edgewater, New Jersey 

*Mrs. Harris T. Baldwin, 4428 Volta Place, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 

*Sarah Blanding, New York State College of Home 
Economics, Cornell University, Ithaca 

*Alice L. Edwards, Mary Washington College of the 
University of Virginia, Fredericksburg 

Hazel Kyrk, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 

M. Marie Mount, University of Maryland, College 
Park 

Mrs. Signe Smith, 3211 N. Woodrow Street, Arlington, 


Virginia 


Membership Promotion 


Essie Elliott, 856} South Hobart Boulevard, Los 
Angeles, California, Chairman 

Elisabeth Amery, Board of Education, 1111 Lexington 
Building, Baltimore, Maryland 

Anna K. Banks, State Department of Education, Box 
3007, State Capitol, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 

Gladys Branegan, Hunter College, New York, N. Y. 

*Olga Brucher, Rhode Island State College, Kingston 

*Grace Frysinger, U. S. Extension Service, Washington 
2S, D. C. 

Agnes Ellen Harris, University of Alabama, University 

*Isabella F. McQuesten, 200 Arizona State Building, 
Phoenix, Arizona 

Lelia C. Ogle, 3784 Hyde Park Avenue, Cincinnati, 
Ohio 

*Margaret E. Prentice, State Department of Education, 
Albany, New York 

*Minnie Price, Ohio State University, Columbus 

*Pauline Stout, State Department of Education, 
Charleston, West Virginia 

*Jane Wilson, 2716 W. Sharp Avenue, Spokane, Wash- 
ington 
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Permanent Headquarters for AHEA 


(Chairman to be appointed) 

*Mrs. Helen Judy Bond, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York 27, N. Y. 

*Evelyn Herrington, Syracuse University, Syracuse, 
New York 

*Lucile W. Reynolds, 3051 Idaho Avenue, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 

*Isabel Young, American Can Company, 230 Park 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Executive Secretary, ex officio 


Program of Work 


*Beulah I. Coon, U. S. Office of Education, Washington 
25, D. C., Chairman 

Chairmen, or program-of-work chairmen, of divisions 
and departments 


Registry of Home Economists 


*Edna Troth, Indiana Extension Service, Lafayette, 
Chairman 

*Anna Dooley, 31 Green Street, Newark, New Jersey 

*Alta Given, 5 E. 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 

*Selma Jacobson, 5641 Warwick Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois 

*Helen Michaelson, Central Washington College of 
Education, Ellensburg 

*Lillian Talbot, Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, 
Ruston 

*Lila Williamson, The Southern Planter, Richmond, 
Virginia 

Field" Secretary, ex officio 





had sold 30,000 copies by midsummer. 


Recruiting for Home Economics 


Want help getting your share of the high school graduates? Then why not 
order the attractive, illustrated AHEA leaflet Your Career in Home Economics and 
send it out with your own promotional material? It came off the press in May, 
It’s 10 cents apiece; 10 copies, 3 cents 


each; and 2% cents each for a thousand or more. 
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PRESIDENTS OF AFFILIATED STATE ASSOCIATIONS 


Alabama—Lois A. Ackerley, Alabama College, Montevallo 

Arizona—Isabella F. McQuesten, 200 Arizona State Building, Phoenix 

Arkansas—G. May Halfacre, 524 Federal Building, Little Rock 

California—Florence Ritchie, Chico State College, Chico 

Colorado—Serilda Gray, Brighton 

Connecticut—Alice Gallivan, St. Joseph College, West Hartford 

Delaware—Mrs. Anita Kurtz, Mt. Pleasant School, Wilmington 

District of Columbia—Mrs. Faith E. Rasmussen, 1105 Barr Building, Washington, D. C. 
Florida—Edith M. Davis, Senior High School, St. Petersburg 

Georgia—Mrs. Margaret M. Brand, Crestal Plain Experiment Station, Tifton 
Idaho—Lucille Magruder, University of Idaho, Moscow 

Illinois—Mary Louise Chase, University of Illinois, Urbana 

Indiana—Una Robinson, Indiana University, Bloomington 

Iowa—Nina B. Johnston, 1221 Pierce Street, Sioux City 

Kansas—Florence Palmer, Library Building, Kansas City 

Kentucky—Mary Belle Vaughan, State Department of Education, Frankfort 
Louisiana—Lela A. Tomlinson, State Board of Education, State Capitol Building, Baton Rouge 
Maine—Mrs. Marjorie H. Standish, 27 Chestnut Street, Gardiner 

Maryland—Gladys M. Dickerson, 386 Main Street, Laurel 

Massachusetts—Eleanor W. Bateman, Massachusetts Department of Agriculture, 24 State House, Boston 
Michigan—Margaret Harris, Michigan State College, East Lansing 
Minnesota—Katherine Comley, 7116 Lyndale Avenue, South Minneapolis 
Mississippi—Mrs. Brunette Dean Hudson, Jackson 

Missouri—Florence Harrison, University of Missouri, Columbia 

Montana—Anne C. Platt, University of Montana, Missoula 

Nebraska—May Cook, Grand Island High School, Grand Island 

Nevada—Eleanor Bateman, Sierra Street, Reno 

New Hampshire—Verna Payson, State Board of Education, Concord 

New Jersey—Catherine Cahalan, 106 Watchung Avenue, Plainfield 

New Mexico—Margaret O’Loughlin, State College 

New York—Evelyn Herrington, Syracuse University, Syracuse 

North Carolina—Lois Rainwater, Box 992, Wilson 

North Dakota—Laura K. McCrory, State Health Department, Bismarck 

Ohio—Mrs. Katherine Cowgill, 307 Federal Building, Dayton 

Oklahoma—Emma A. Chandler, Box 271, Pauls Valley 

Oregon—Mrs. Norton L. Peck, Route 2, Box 168, Beaverton 

Pennsyloania—Irene E. McDermott, Board of Public Education, Bellefield at Forbes, Pittsburgh 
Puerto Rico—Mrs. Katherine R. Conafay, Vidal Apts. 11-13, Miramar, Santurce 
Rhode Island—Mrs. Blanche Kuschke, Kingston 

South Carolina—Mary E. Frayser, Winthrop College, Rock Hill 

South Dakota—Mrs. Alvida J. Sorenson, Erwin 

Tennessee—Druzilla Kent, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 

Texas—Mrs. Oneita Wilson Pierce, Texas State College for Women, Box 3771, Denton 
Utah—Mrs. Edna S. Walker, Timpanogos Cave Camp, Pleasant Grove 
Vermont—Milla E. Newland, 348 College Street, Burlington 

Virginia—Marion M. Lawrence, P.O. Box 3-V, Richmond 7 

W ashington—Jane Wilson, State College of Washington, Pullman 

West Virginia—Cleo M. Gray, 603 First Avenue, Montgomery 

Wisconsin—Ruth Henderson, 1320 Spring Street, Madison 

W yoming—Mrs. Verna J. Hitchcock, 262 N. 9th Street, Laramie 
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O™ E AGAIN, the makers of Crisco offer you 
4 up-to-date Cookery booklets, specially 
prepared as teaching aids and to supplement 
textbooks. In the past year, more than 7,000 
Home Economics teachers used these booklets 
convincing evidence that the material théy 
contain is both helpful and practical. 

These booklets cover such subjects as basic 
ooking principles, modern cooking methods and 
nutritional facts. The material is presented in a 
simple, interesting style well suited to classroom 
liscussion. You'll find many good ideas for 
lassroom projects and a variety of interesting 
tested recipes from the Crisco kitchens. 

Sample sets of these 4 Cookery booklets are 
now being distributed. An order blank is in- 
luded which you may use to request additional 
ets for classroom use. If you have not already 


received your free copies, write to: 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


Home Economics Dept., Ivorydale 17, Ohio 
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Are You Using Crisco? 


You are probably already familiar with Crisco and its 
characteristics. If not, the first time you try it, you will 
see why this shortening is preferred, not only by millions 
of experienced housewives, but by many hundreds of 
Home Economics teachers as well. 

Pure, all-vegetable Crisco is the finest shortening you 
can buy. You can depend on it for excellent results in any 
recipe that calls for shortening. Crisco gives you lighter, 
more tender cakes. A sure way to get flaky, tender pie 
crust every time. And foods fried in Crisco are crisp and 
light—so digestible even children may eat them. 


~_, Crisco 


FOR EVERY COOKING USE 


KS'SJ It’s Digestible! 
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Better Reduce the Ry-Krisp way ! 
hay ON 

















NNER 


WARTIME LOW-CALORIE MEAL PLANNING 
SIMPLIFIED WITH NEW RY-KRISP BOOKLET | 


« 
This handy purse-size booklet contains protec- 


tive reducing diets—1200 calories for women, 1800 
for men—that allow gradual weight loss. These 
“Basic Seven” diets and the tested recipes and 
menus make it easy to plan tempting meals for 
the normally overweight as well as meals the 
whole family can enjoy. The interesting facts on 
obesity contained in the foreword of the booklet 
add to its value as a teaching aid. 

Prepared by recognized dietitian. Used by many 
doctors throughout the country. 


Ralston Research Laboratories 


Name 











RY-KRISP... delicious 
100% whole grain bread; 
good source of thiamin, 
phosphorous, iron; provides 
bulk to aid regularity. Spec- 
ified in low-calorie diets 
because it has only about 23 
calories per slice; in allergy 
diets because it’s made 
simply of whole rye, salt 
and water. 


USE THIS COUPON 
FOR FREE DIETS 








Address want gain 
City , State 


23 Checkerboard Square, St. Louis 2, Mo. 


Please send FREE one copy Low-Calorie Diet Booklet and one copy Allergy 
Diet Booklet containing wheat, milk and =e and recipes 


yy : 
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Warrten in teen language — delight- 
fully illustrated with easy knit and cro- 
chet fashions chosen by teens as the 
things they want most to make. 








Start the school year right! Make one of 
these fashions all in the 36-page, 10-cent 
book “Gay Teen Ideas,”’ No. 213. 









Buy at your favorite 
Art Needlework Counter, 
or write: ; 

" The Educational Bureau * S 
THE SPOOL COTTON CO. 


745 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
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' HAS THE VITAMIN PENDULUM 


Suusng Joo far 7 


Few research developments have contributed 
so much to human welfare as the discovery of 
the different vitamins and their influence on 
nutritional health. But—as important as they 
are—vitamins alone cannot be the nutritional 
“cure-all” which their presentation in news- 
papers, magazines, and broadcasts may have 
led the public to believe. 

The need for the equally vital basic nutri- 
ents has not changed. Good nutrition re- 
mains, first of all, a matter of the basic nutri- 
ents—protein, carbohydrate, and fat. That 
this fundamental point is frequently over- 


looked, is indicated by the new type of under- 
nutrition which has come into being: nutri- 
tional deficiency resulting from an inadequate 
intake of the foods supplying the basic nu- 
trients, though vitamins in the form of cap- 
sules or pills may be taken in abundance. 

When subnutrition must be corrected or 
prevented, Ovaltine—a delicious food drink 
—provides significant amounts not only of 
essential vitamins and minerals, but also of 
biologically adequate protein, readily utilized 
carbohydrate, and highly emulsified fat. , Its 
easy digestibility is an added advantage. 


THE WANDER COMPANY, 360 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois 


. Dry 

Ovaltine 
PROTEIN. . . 6.0 Gm. 
CARBOHYDRATE 30.0 Gm. 
_ _ eee 2.8 Gm. 
CALCIUM. . . 25 Gm. 
PHOSPHORUS .25 Gm 
ae 10.5 mg. 


Ovaltine Dry Ovaltine 
with milk* Ovaltine with milk* 
31.2 Gm. VITAMINA. . 1500 1.U. 2953 1.U. 
62.43 Gm. VITAMIND. . 405 1.U. 480 1.U 
29.34 Gm THIAMINE .. 9 mg. 1.296 mg 
1.104 Gm RIBOFLAVIN . 25 mg 1.278 mg 
.903 Gm. NIACIN ... 3.0 mg. 5.0 mg. 


11.94 mg. COPPER ... .5 mg. 5 mg 
*Each serving made with 8 oz. milk; based on average reported values for milk. 


Three daily servings (1/2 oz.) of Ovaltine provide: 
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FREE to Home ECONOMISTS 


HERE IS an integrated course designed for teaching both electric 
cooking and a complete understanding of the electric range. The 
text book contains ten chapters covering not only all phases of 
cooking, but also the construction, care, and use of the modern 
electric range. With each chapter there are summaries—-with 
drawings—which can be mimeographed for students’ and home 


makers’ use. 


ALSO—two big, colorful wall charts: one showing a complete 
diagram of the electric range, the other giving details and 


functions of each of its units. 


THIS IS the most comprehensive course ever offered on electric 
cooking and the electric range. It's brand new in presentation, 


up-to-the-minute, expertly planned to be of maximum help to you 


Re among the first to get this FREE course. 
Send in this coupon TODAY! 





ELECTRIC RANGE SECTION, Dept. J-94 
NATIONAL ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


155 East 44th Street, New York 17, New York 











| ; Please send me, FREE, a copy of your new course ; 
i on the Electric Range and Electric Cooking \ 
i c I 
NAME at 4\ 

ee RANGE i e\\ \y i 
ELECTRIC RANGE SECTION | ~*"’"*°TURR Rs A. : ae er you . 
NATIONAL ELECTRICAL _o2uo i pune “t \ ates ! 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION — i i 
Lee ee ee Oe ee oe Ree, ee 8 he EO Ue 
A-B STOVES - ADMIRAL - ELECTROMASTER - ESTATE - GENERAL ELECTRIC - GIBSON - HOTPOINT 

KELVINATOR - MONARCH - NORGE - QUALITY - UNIVERSAL -~- WESTINGHOUSE 
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WHAT IS YOUR Post WAR 


WRITE FOR 


YOUR COPY TODAY 


TURE 





Sheldon 


PLANNING 
ASSISTANCE 


No community can neglect to prepare 
to meet tomorrow's school needs. 
Tomorrow's Homemaking programs — 
greatly broadened in scope and essen- 
tial to youth and adult alike — have 
created an urgent need for careful 
and thoughtful planning. Competent 
Homemaking supervisors and teachers 
are now making and submitting plans 
Sheldon's 24-page 


brochure visualizes many of the ad- 


to school officials. 
vancements that can be expected. In 
this brochure you will find ideas which 
we believe will stimulate thinking and 


simplify your planning problems. 











TEACHING COTTON BAGS 













Show your students how to do 
hundreds of sewing tricks by 
salt, 


using flour meal 
’ ’ 


and feed bags. Used cotton 


sugar, 


bags brought from home pro- 
vide a ready source of sturdy sew- 
ing material absolutely without 


7 $¥D1GL MAIN 


expense. The 32-page book- 
let, “Bag of Tricks for 


Companion 
volumes to your 
ration books 


**Perfect for war-time 
kitchens—for begin- 
ner as well as ex 
perienced cook."’— 
Nancy Beoth Craig. 
The Blue Network. 


100 
Summer 


& Winter 
Soups 





100 

Meat - 
Saving 

. Recipes* 


By Ann Roe Robbins 
Delicious, tested, 
easy-to-moke recipes 
® For left-over meat, unre- 
tioned and low-point cuts, or 
substitutes. $1.00 

** For delicious appetizers or 
complete meals, in cold 
weather or hot. $1.25 
FREE — Send for sampler of 
recipes from the famous ANN 
ROE ROBBINS books. 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL, CO 
432 Fourth Ave., NM. ¥. 16 


















Home Sewing’’ 







gives scores of ideas 
for sewing. 


Copies « ar FREE :. your lead. ents 


As long as the supply lasts, we will be 

glad to supply you with a copy of this 
interesting booklet for each member \ 
your sewing class. {Limit 25 copies per 
class). Send for yours in a hurry. . . . Address 


NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL, 
MEMPHIS 1 P.O. BOX 18 
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NUTRITION CHECK-UP CHART 


Attractive chart gives vitamin and 
other nutritive values of average 
servings of common foods. Two 
Check-Up Sheets teach student 
how to select foods to meet nutri- 
tional requirements. Very practical. 
One set FREE to home economics 
teachers, lunchroom managers, and 
nutrition workers. Additional copies 
only 3c each. Write to Dept. J. 


WISCONSIN ALUMNI RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 
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J Practical help for your 
WVEew. Nutrition and Cooking Classes 

































Here’s the whole story of the need for 

' eating right and how to go about it... 

+ all in one handy book! Authentic nutri- 

' ' tion information, approved by recogniz- 

ed authorities, summed up in simple lay- 

men’s language. Includes principles of 

correct meal planning, food selection, 

storage and cooking. Thoroughly prac- 

tical yet appealingly interesting . . . ideal 
for use as a classroom text. 

Also excellent for use in home assign- 
ments. All necessary, tested recipes are 
included, plus basic cookery hints . . . 
written with beginners in mind. 





104 PAGES INCLUDING: 
455 TESTED, EASY-TO-PREPARE RECIPES 


DAILY MENUS WITH ALTERNATES .. . FOR EVERY 
SEASON OF THE YEAR 


SPECIAL OCCASION MENUS 
HOW TO PLAN DELICIOUS, NUTRITIOUS MEALS 


HOW TO BUY, STORE AND COOK FOODS TO 
RETAIN THE UTMOST IN FOOD VALUE 


- HOW TO MEET SHORTAGES AND RATIONING 
SEND FOR YOUR FREE DESK COPY 
TODAY . . . Use coupon below. 


Tune in Jobm Charles Thomas « Sunday 2 EWT., N. B. C 
Hear Ted Malone « Mon, Wed, Fri. 10:15 EWT., Blue Network 








Westinghouse Elect & Manufact g Company, Mansfield, OF 
ase send f k py of the YEAR "ROUND EDITION, 
Health-for-Victory MEAL PLANNING GUIDE, Extra pies fo 


Pas 1 
Westinghouse ae 
af | 

J 





Plants in 25 Cities ,.. 
ELECTRIC APPLIANCE DIVISION | wae 


ne Se SE ie — ee eee ee ee ee eee ee eee ee ee ee ce ee eee 
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Helpful Infant Nutrition Manuals 


FREE ON REQUEST 


sy 


.»-»-FOR TEACHERS 





Sd — i 
Weet Bs meses beige yee tract Some caps these shpectives may be 
[oithaetdll wi reet 
A meee 4 & we - babes 2 
-— —om 
0 Agee 4 wee owe 
= ot © 
8 mane ee tte et 
0 Gesee & te <xteen x te ewe - 
i 
—<— ee = © - — ——_ 
per a 
6 tawny oe: we - 

_— 
om 











..-FOR STUDENTS 


This helpful digest assembled by 
Lillian B. Storms, Ph.D., can be 
easily adapted to your method of 
presentation. Some of the points 
covered are: the principles of in- 
fant nutrition, their application, 
nutritive values of food, and intro- 
duction of new foods into the diet. 
binder, 


Punched for your size 


814” x 11”. 









These leaflets are so compiled 





that they may be studied with the 
Teacher’s Manual. Clearly-out- 
lined and well illustrated, they 
cover the principles of infant nu- 
trition, foods used, and food re- 


quirements. Punched to fit binder, 











size 814” x 11”. : =e 
For your free copies write to 
Gerber’s, Dept. 259, Fremont, 
9 Michigan. Please indicate 
| e I & number of student’s leaflets you 
require. 
Strained Foods Chopped Foods 
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Waen A roop is good to 
eat, you doubtless check 
it frequently for your 
menus. When it’s also 





£ good for you, it gets a big 
i double check. So let’s look 
at Post’s Bran Flakes—a cereal that is a 
perfect combination of the two. . 

Here, typically, is what a single average 
bowlful of Post’s 40% Bran Flakes (1 oz.) 
served with milk (4 oz.) and sugar (1 tsp.) 
contributes, in percentages, to an adult’s 


minimum daily requirements: 


¥V¥ Protein 10% 

Vv Iron 16% 

¥V¥ Phosphorus 10% 
VV Caleium 21% 

¥¥ Thiamin 22%. 

¢¥ Riboflavin 15% 
// Niacin 19% 


‘/’ Calories 196 


Another good feature of these crisp, 
toasty-brown flakes is that a nourishing 
big bowlful can be served up speedily . . . 
an important point in correcting the hab- 

oa its of today’s sip-’n-run 
Yk: breakfasters. The mere 
CK addition of Post’s 40% 

’ >> Bran Flakes and milk to 
Sy the too-skimpy routine of 

_— ' fruit juice, toast and cof- 
fee changes breakfast from inadequate to 
good—supplying from a quarter to a third 
of the day’s nourishment. Also important 

. . Post’s 40% Bran Flakes are a natural 
bulk food, an aid to regularity. 

Check off that nourishment again. At 
the same time check the appetite appeal 
of these delicious, crisp-toasted cereal 
flakes. See if you don’t agree with us that 
Post’s 40% Bran Flakes are truly a boon 
to better breakfasts. 








A delicious daily source of Group Six 


Post’s 40% Bran Flakes 


_ = also Post Toasties, Grape-Nuts, Grape-Nuts Flakes, Post’s Raisin Bran 
* Ge and het Grape-Nufs Wheat-Meal . . . all General Foods cereals 
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EASY AS 1-2-3! 
INEXPENSIVE, TOO! 





CORN FLAKE CHEWS—doesn’t the very 
name sound like something to make 
your mouth water? This new cereal 
candy made with Kellogg’s Corn 
Flakes is one of the most tempting 
treats you ever tasted ... and it takes 
only 12 minutes from start to finish. 


2 


FREE: Helpful new folder on “Cereal 
Candies.” Write Dept. J. H. E. 49, 


. 2 cups Kellogg's 3 tablespoons 
Kellogg Company, Battle Creek, Mich. rnd Flakes or dark corn 
34, cup brown sugar 1 tablespoon b 


Measure Corn Flakes into buttered 
bowl. Cook sugar and syrup in small s: 
KELLOGG’S CORN FLAKES are restored to ~~ ae 

whole grain nutritive values of thiamin, 
niacin, and iron. You'll enjoy Kellogg's 
Corn Flakes. Eat them often! 


5 minutes. Add butter. Pour hot syr 
Corn Flakes, stirring so that each 

coated. Drop by teaspoonful onto wa 
and allow to cool. Yield: 20 1'/2-inch 





5 * ee 
CORN FLAKE CHEWS 


over moderate heat, stirring constantly until 
mixture bubbles and sugar is dissolved, about 


Delicious New Candy Quickie 


ee 


light 
syrup 
utter 
mixing 
aucepan 


up over 
flake is 
x paper 
candies. 


ee eee ae 























Before cooking “wipe” roast with Kitchen purpose of h igh temperature 
Bouquet. Gives meat that rich deep brown ‘ 
appetizing crust. cooking. 


Add to the gravy a little Kitchen Bouquet. Simply use Kitchen Bouquet. 
Gives that deep color that spell 7 - 

+ Gives that Frown door, cals thet sels Wonderful also for adding appetiz- 
the true taste of the meat used; does not = ing color and enhancing meat flavor 


smother it with its own flavor. ~ a 
im meat pies, croquettes, stews. 


Everyone knows it’s better to roast 


meat slowly at 300°. You get less 
shrinkage—more servings; juicier, 





And now comes the answer to the 
question—how to give the roast and 


more nutritious roasts; better flavor; ge 
use less fuel. B () UJ HT EF i 7 
In 2 oz., 4 oz., Pints, 


HOW <i? ROASTS AND GRAVY 


SEs Pes 
es iste Ty 





Quarts, Gallons 


gravy rich brown color, which is the GROCERY STORE PRODUCTS SALES CO., INC., New York 
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7 
PINEAPPLE UPSIDE-DOWN SALAD 


aa DOLE PINEAPPLE UPSIDE-DOWN SALAD 





2 tbsps. plain VY, cup lemon juice 
unflavored gelatine 3 slices Dole Pineapple 
This new and tempting salad is being featured ‘2 cup cold water 3 cups finely shredded 
in current Dole advertising in national maga- 1% cups boiling water cabbege 
zines. For your convenience it is repeated here. “2 cup sugar 1 oup Gasty Greed eatery 
1 tsp. salt or radishes or cucumbers 
Y. cup pineapple syrup '%, cup diced pimiento 
Yq cup mild vinegar Y%, cup diced green pepper 
} Add gelatine to cold water, let stand 5 minutes. Add 









chill till firm. Dice remaining pineapple fine, add to 
vegetables, fold into remaining gelatine. Pour over 
pineapple in pan and chill. Turn out, serve with mayon- 
naise. Serves 6 to 8. 


boiling water, sugar, salt. Stir till dissolved. Add pine- 

8 apple syrup from slices, vinegar and lemon jvice; cool. 

' Pour into loaf pan to depth of Y% inch. Chill till almost 
[fw t firm. Arrange 2 slices of pineapple over gelatine and 








Since the Armed Forces here and abroad 
profit by the convenience, keeping quality and 
nutritive values of Dole Hawaiian Pineapple 
Products, the government is continuing to 
require a large part of the total Dole pack. 
However, the balance available for civilian 
use will continue to be distributed to Main- 


land grocers as equitably as possible. 








Dare Pineapple Juice at breakfast adds welcome variety, 
and its nutritive values have long been accepted as beneficial. Convenient, 


Haw & 
yurct too... just punch and pour. « 


~ WETENED 


PINEAPPLE 


time-saver indeed, these busy days. 


ot 





7 
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@ANINTIN 


"oy" The Curpoco Way 





‘< Deliciously Different 
Garden-fresh vegetables and Make This D y 
fruits canned in tin now mean 
a well stocked larder of full- 
flavored, vitamin-rich foods 
without any 


Bread Pudding with 





next winter 
ration points. 


Semi-Sweet Chocolate 

















It’s patriotic to can 
this year, and here's 
the A B C of suc- 
cessful canning: A— 
Choose sound prod- 
ucts. B—Put in cans 
and seal airtight. 
C—Cook for proper 
length of time at 
temperature spec- 





ified. 
1944 BURPEE 
CANNING BOOK An out-of-the-ordinary 
A valuable aid for all home canners. 65 2 
pages, more than 200 recipes. Send 10c. dessert treat everyone will enjoy 
See Burpee’s Modern Canning Equip- ~ 
ment at your Dealer’s. Spicy Chocolate Bread Pudding adds just 
BURPEE CAN SEALER COMPANY the right touch at either luncheon or dinner. 
133 West Liberty Street BARRINGTON, ILLINOIS It’s amazingly easy to fix, yet it’s no more 


like ordinary bread pudding than spring is 
like autumn. And what's even more im- 
portant. this tasty new dessert clicks in- 
stantly—from the very first spoonful. Just 
be sure to use Nestle’s Semi-Sweet Choco- 
late. though. That way you'll get the best 
results. 





Nestle’s Semi-Sweet is ideal for any 
dessert or confection calling for chocolate 
or cocoa. 





Manigry 6g 

LN Foop “RO ff SPICY CHOCOLATE 
BREAD PUDDING 

Made with Nestie’s Semi-Sweet 


1 cup soft bread, or 2 cups cold milk 
. : — crumbs l egg 

. ,, | 4 Economy Size Bar 2 ths. shortening 
J ne, aX 7 oz. — Semi 4 tep. salt 
a >. Sweet Chocolate 14 tsp. ginger 

' . RRe | 1 cup granulated sugar i ten. cinnamon 
Use the : J : Add bread. chocolate. and sugar to 14% cups | 
FOLEY FOOD MILL a milk. Cock in double boiler until smooth. 

for Family Foods j Beat ege slightly. add remaining milk, 


shortening. salt. and stir into hot mixture. 


WITH ray 


FOLEY 

anal O8 4 Strung o> FOOD sunt 
"Guaranteed by = 
Good Housekeeping 


@ CETtCT™ OF 
Les sovsensee EH 









1. Mashes Potatoes @ 2. Mashes Rutabagas—pumpkin— Stir and cook until thick. Add epices. Bake in 
squash @ 3. Makes Apple Sauce—no coring—no peeling @ buttered baking dish 20 minutes at 350° F. 
4. Strains all cooked vegetables @ 5. Crushes cooked fruits @ Serve cold. 

6. Strains cranberries @ 7. Grates cheese—nuts—crackers 


o used for canning tomato juice, apple sauce, training 0bady Jood 


Als 
[ Professional offeron FOLEY FOOD MILL 
FOLEY MFG. CO., 114 2nd St. N. E., 
| Minneapolis 13, Minn. 
Please send Free copy of new recipe Booklet ‘‘VARI- 
| ETY IN FOOD WITH THE FOLEY FOOD MILL 
additional copies each 10¢). 
| Also send Professional Offer to Home Econgpmists on 
FOLEY FOOD MILL, (retail pgice 2 Lara 
| Name se aa 
¥ ' 
} Address bi 





= 
‘ 
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egg takes the 
leading role 


OINT-WISE homemakers, these 
war days, pay homage to His 

Majesty the Egg. And with good rea- 
son. Eggs are not merely point-free; 
they are rich in high-quality protein 
and add main-dish food value to meals. 

Carnation-wise homemakers like to 
combine eggs with undiluted Carna- 
tion Milk—doubling the protein and 
other nutrients supplied by whole 
milk, and contributing delicious fla- 
vor and creamy smoothness, too. 

What double-barreled nutritious- 
ness that gives them! 

Scalloped Noodles and Stuffed 
Eggs, Santa Fe Eggs, Chicken-Noodle 
Timbales . . . these are just a few of 
Carnation’s egg ’n’ milk dishes. 
They're as satisfying as they are nour- 
ishing . . . to say nothing of their eye 
appeal! 

“Clever Ways with Carnation for 
the Duration” contains 
heaps of other rich-and- 
thrifty wartime recipes. 

Send for your free 
copy of this 16-page 
book. Address Carna- 
tion Co., Dept. 715-D, 
Milwaukee 2, Wis. 





(RRADIATED 


Carnation 
es “FROM CONTENTED 


Milk 


cows” 
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is the breakfast vitamin: 


Ma 


F ate 





WITHOUT ORANGE JUICE, . WITH ORANGE JUICE, = 
breakfast supplies this breakfast supplies this 


























much of a day's needs : much of a day's needs: New Ways of Presenting the “Better 
FULL QUOTA FULL QUOTA Breakfast” Story 
Physiologically breakfast is the most impor- 
y 4 tant meal of the day. It breaks the humanbody’s 
s k longest fast. It comes at a time when a 
is lowest, and when activity must be resumed. 


4 


e VITAMINS —~ “OTHER VALUES~ ° VITAMINS — “OTHER VALUES~ 
Ca—Calcium Fe—Iron Pro=Proteins Ca—Calcium Fe—Iron Pro—Proteins : ” ; 
Cal=Calories Cal=Calories However, recent studies show that if we don’t 


et our full quota of vitamin C at breakfast, 
See what orange juice adds to breakfast. A whole-grain , sed are pat won't fill the day's require- 


or “restored” cereal with milk, an egg, buttered toast and a rent. For the only food sources of vitamin C 
beverage is a good start. But they fall short in vitaminC. Add are fruits and vegetables, and only a few of 
orange juice and you fill the day’s quota of vitamin C and these are high in C. Vitamin C is easily lost 





If we are to attain our nutrition goals, break- 
fast must supply \ to 4 of the full day's needs 
of vitamins and other food values. 






































give a helpful boost to other vitamins and food values, too. ji, cooking. 
TABLE OF FOOD VALUES IN “BETTER BREAKFAST” Outstanding Natural Source of “C” 

aaa an — . hs ;_ Actually, vitamin C is easy to get. By adding 

FOOD AMOUNT) CAL.) Gus] Gus. | GMS. | |. U. | MGS. | MGS.| MGS. one 6 to 8 ounce glass of orange juice to our 
ae “Better Breakfast” we take care of the whole 
cael 105] 3.1 |.0090 | .co127| ... | .130 | 040] ... day’s needs. For oranges are the most practi- 

; cal everyday source of vitamin C. ay also 
saith 2 cup 70] 3.6 | 1160 | .cona2| 206 | 070 | 232] ... supply helpful amounts of vitamins A, Bi, 
Enriched Bread| 2slices | 122] 4.6 | .0154 | 00162] ... | .250].150 |] ... B2 (G), calcium and other minerals. Those 





trademarked Sunkist are the finest from 














= — = 14,500 cooperating California and Arizona 
Coffee 1 cup éial ees one SS Pe Pes eee citrus growers. 
Butter 2 pots CUE 26s 0022 00003; 595 ; 
—-— —— 
Egg legg 78| 6.4 | .0290 | 00157] 750 | .125| .175 












































Orange Juice | 7ounces| 108| 1.26| .0350 | .o0049| 360 | .210| .182| 105 Ae 2; + 
ToTat | 674| 19.36] .2222 | .00523| 2250 | .805 | 799 | 105 fae P Un ist 
CALIFORNIA CRANGES 
BEST FOR JUICE - aud Svery use / 
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"3 Segments” 


LTE THE NEW VALUE OF 


cereal foods in the 







national dietary picture 





* Based on 2800 calorie pre-war diet and 
Provided cereal consumption consists en- 
tirely of whole grain or restored breakfast 
cereals and all white flour or bread is en- 
riched. Data adjusted for losses in cooking. 





In the average American diet,* cereal foods contribute: 


CEREAL 
FOODS 
(28-30%) 





CEREAL 
FOODS** 


** 40% of the Thiamine, 45 J of the Niacin, 
38.5 &% of the Riboflavin, 45-46 & of the Iron 
(in relation to allowances recommended, or 
indicated by recent scientific researches, for 
a@ 2800 calorie diet). 








N a recent discussion on American die- 

tary habits, a well-known professional 
journal emphasizes that a lack of nutri- 
tional knowledge is an even greater factor 
than poverty in the choice of inadequate 
diets. 

Obviously, intensified nutritional edu- 
cation is needed. But other approaches 
are also needed. One very hopeful ap- 
proach already made is the enrichment 
and restoration of most cereal foods. 

Cereal foods form part of the daily diet 
of practically every family in the nation, 
regardless of economic level. Such foods 


have always been an abundant source, not 
only of calories but of cereal proteins as 
well. Now, thanks to their enrichment 
and restoration, they also become an im- 
portant source of three essential B-vita- 
mins and iron. 

The current trend of nutritional think- 
ing is that an increased consumption of 
enriched,whole grain and restored cereal 
foods might well result in a significant 
nutritional gain, for the nation, as a whole. 
In fact, ma foods may logically be called 
“foundation foods”... cornerstones of a nu- 
tritionally adequate diet. 


GENERAL MILLS, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Our family flours are cll enriched to the 
new, higher gov't standards, including 
Drifted Snow “Home Perfected” Flour (in 
the West) and Red Band Flour (in the 
South). Bisquick contains enriched flour. 
Also, all our ready-to-eat cereals are re- 
stored, All the brands, ot right, ore regis- 
tered trade marks of General Mills, Inc. 
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IT’S EASY TO MAKE YOUR OWN FLAVORED GELATINE DESSERTS! 





One of America’s most fre- 
quently served desserts is fla- 
vored gelatine. Show your classes 
how it can be improved nutri- 
tionally (and in flavor, too) by 
making their flavored gelatine 
desserts the Knox way. Real 
fruit flavor and vitamins not 
present in imitation-flavor prod- 
ucts are what they’!l get in this 
grand new version. Yet see how 
simple and speedy this recipe is! 


Set up a demonstration of this 
basic recipe. Try the many vari- 
ations possible. If you’d like 
more material on making your 
own flavored gelatine desserts, 
send for the new Knox leaflet 
“Fresh Is Best!’’ together with 
special Home Economics class- 
room material. 


| Please send special Home 
| Economics classroom ma- 
terial and new Knox leaf- 
| let of recipes for using 
Knox with fresh fruits 


FREE! NEW RECIPE LEAFLET! 
SPECIAL CLASSROOM MATERIAL! 


’ s 
d4ghnstown, New York 


ay 


KNOX GELATINE, Box 1, 
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How to Buy 
Blankets in Wartime 


USE CHATHAM'’S HELPFUL 6-PAGE FOLDER: 
“HOW TO BUY BLANKETS INTELLIGENTLY” (iartime Edition) 








This popular folder, used and recommended by many thousands of 
women in home economics, consumer and teacher groups, has been 
brought up to date to meet the latest wartime restrictions. An insert, 
explaining the effect of war conditions on wool and blankets, has 
also been added. The folder illustrates and describes Chatham 
Specification Labels, and will be sent free, in reasonable quantity, 
for discussion groups or classroom use. Mail the coupon today. 

















This is the famous Chatham Informa- 
tive Label, approved by the National 
Consumer-Retailer Council. It tells the 
facts, enables you to determine for 
yourself Chatham quality and value. 















AN OARO 
Rican ST AT” 
THE ay eeoTimMe comro: 











Chatham Mfg. Co., Educational Dept., 57 Worth St., New York, N. Y. 
Please send ...... free copies of an to Buy Blankets Intelligently” (#artime Edition) 


~~ 
alll sistem el yet 











Nam@, - 


Address. . 
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UST OFF THE PRESS! 


I wish I could sit down with every teacher and 
housewife and go over our new Fall Sealtest Food 
Adviser. It’s one of the finest issues we've ever 
published. And, so timely, as you'll see from the 
four articles described briefly below. You'll want 
to read the complete articles, I know ... and 
you'll want to have the other nutritional aids 
and original recipes and menus, so be sure to 


write me for your free copy. 
— Mary Preston 


Sealtest Laboratory Kitchen 
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What to pack in those 
SCHOOL LUNCH BOXES 


Proper eating is as im- 
portant a daily lesson as 
anything else children 
learn in school. One 
practical way to teach 
them is to let them help 
prepare their own school 
lunches. Specimen menus 
for the lunch box are 
included in this article. 








Have you ever been 
faced with this problem? 
Here’s real help on what 
and how much to order 
with suggestions for 
meats, vegetables, des- 
serts, sandwiches, bever- 
ages and other items. 
Prepared in chart form 
for convenient reference. 





How to best use VICTORY GARDEN 
PRODUCTS you canned this summer 


Cooler weather gives 
a new zip to family ap- 
petites. Here’s how to 
make each day’s menu 
satisfying, nourishing 
and eye-appealing. Com- 
plete with a number of 
tempting new menus 
which draw upon foods 
from your own garden. 














ASK FOR YOUR Yree COPY 
OF THE NEW, SEALTEST FOOD ADVISER 


Here’s how to get your free copy of the Fall 
Sealtest Food Adviser: Just write to Mary 





The “ashes of milk” 
are its mineral constitu- 
ents, i.e., calcium, phos- 
phorus and other miner- 
als. A noted 
explains the importance 
of the “ashes of milk” to 
the human body. Don’t 
miss this instructive and 
entertaining article. 


profess« Us 





















— 








Preston, Sealtest Laboratory Kitchen, 230 Park 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Sealtest, Inc. and the Sealtest Kitchen are divisions of 
National Dairy Products Corporation 


DON’T MISS JOAN DAVIS IN THE SEALTEST VILLAGE STORE PROGRAM, 
WITH JACK HALEY, THURSDAY EVENINGS, NBC NETWORK 
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were 






As a means of 
, achieving a better 
understanding of 
identification of mer- 
chandise through tags and labels, 
Celanese Corporation of America 
has prepared an instructive booklet 
entitled “Look for the Tags 
and Labels when you shop” 
which is available on request. 






CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
180 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N.Y 


Please send, without charge, ____ copies of the new 
booklet **Look for the Tags and Labels when you shop.” 


Celanese Corporation ] itiensoncteectnstapasis we —— 
of America praneaene School or College ade —— 
180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. ee” a a 





ee ee ee we ee ee wy 
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Le lake The maybe" 
out of Home Canning 


A series of safety rules briefed down for your use 
in teaching home canning in metal containers 


1. 


y foods lose fresh- 
=. vitamins —_ 
picking. Do try to = 
them within two — 
after they've left the = 
den. Beware of — 
not-quite-clean —— 
bles. They might sp 
your whole batch. 





in processing, use water 
you would drink. Very 
hard water toughens food 
tissues. All vegetables ex- 
cept tomatoes should be 
blanched to improve fla- 
vor. A five-minute steam 
bath will do this easily. 





HE RULES above are only some of the many 
5, tone by commercial canners in giving 
you the many grand canned foods you rely on 
today. American Can Company passes them on 
to you as a help in conserving food when you 
can it at home. 


For free reprints of this advertisement, address: 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY am 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 











Plan a budget of canned 
foods to fit your family 
... remembering how long 
favorite fresh foods are 
out-of-season. Select your 
containers accordingly. 
And besuretheyareclean ~_ 


before you use them. yl FF 










Cool sealed containers 
rapidly to prevent over- 
cooking. Wipe off re- 
maining moisture. Keep 
an eye out for leaky seals. 
Store containers in cool, 
dry place. 








* THESE ARE FACTS * 


Pressure cooking, only safe method for nonacid 
vegetables. Hot-water-bath method. safe for toma- 
toes, fruits. 


No priority needed now for pressure cookers. Have 
gauge on old ones checked before using. Ask your 
State U. Extension staff where. ‘ ; 
For more details, see “Home Canning of Fruits, 
Vegetables, and Meats.”’ Only 10 cents. Write. Supt. 
of Documents, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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YOUR HOME AND YOU 
and 


FOODS FOR HOME 





LHE MODE 
IN DRESS AND HOME 
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AND SCHOOL x 


TAJi.CLE G. DONOVAN 


By Carlotta C. Greer 


Food will build a new America! This is the 
theme of both of Miss Greer’s new books. Both 
emphasize the importance of food to man’s health 
and longevity. 

But Your Home and You covers the whole field of 
home economics and is a book for a composite 
course. Foods for Home and School is a book for 
& separate course in foods. In many schools both 
a composite home economics course and separate 
courses in foods and other subjects included in 
home economics are offered. Your Home and 
You and Foods for Home and School both have a 
place in the best-equipped school. 


Your Home and You is a design for modern liv- 
ing, written by one of the best-known teachers in 
America, a past president of the Home Economics 
Department of the National Education Associa- 
tion, an author whose books have stood the test 
of classroom use. 

Your Home and You prepares pupils for mod- 
ern life, emphasizing co-operation in home and 
family, and teaching the Rosie facts regarding 
foods, health, budgeting, the art of dressing sen- 
sibly and well, proper care of home and clothing, 
intelligent buying. A story introduces each new 
topic with the human-interest approach. 


THE MODE IN 





FOODS FOR HOME 





AND SCHOOL 


Copyright 1944 


This new book meets wartime 
demands in our home economy. 
Recipes have been made in the 
light of the laboratories’ latest 
evaluations of the vitamins, of 
fats, including vitaminized marga- 
rines and other butter or lard al- 
ternates. The quantities of in- 
gredients have been reapportioned 
to help in the national need for 
conservation. 


WORKBOOK IN 
HOME MAKING 


Miss Greer’s workbook is the 
pupil’s time-saver. By means of 
it the pupil is enthusiastically led 
to write her own textbook by re- 
cording the solutions of her prob- 
lems, selecting her own pictures, 
and performing her own experi- 
ments. 








OTHER TEXTBOOKS 
IN HOME ECONOMICS 
THE GIRL TODAY: 


THE WOMAN TOMORROW 
Lucretia P. Hunter 
LOOKING TOWARD 
MARRIAGE 


Johnson, Randolph, and 


ty 
Fe fn 


NOU LON 
NID AO! 


DRESS AND HOME 
By Dulcle G. Donovan 


Personal charm is the keynote of 
Mrs. Donovan ook. To help 
~~ girls to be attractive, to ®e popu- 
lar, to learn how to sew, to take 
care of a home and of children, are 
important objectives of the book. 
How to find a job, how to live 
happily with others at home and in 
school, how to become a worthy 
member of society, are key studies. 


DRESS AND HOME 
WORKBOOK 


The workbook to accompany the 
Mode in Dress and Home is de- 
signed to make the study of cloth- 
ing and homemaking easier and 
more interesting. When com- 
pleted it becomes a permanent 
record of the year’s accomplish- 
ments. 
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HOME MAKING 


BOSTON 
ATLANTA 


BOYS’ GUIDE TO LIVING 


Fay Mack Scharmer 


Allyn and Bacon 
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